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CHARLES  I.  AND  COMMONWEALTH. 


The  commodons  of  this  reign,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  gave  birth  to  the  larger  and 
more  valuable  [>ortion  of  its  prose  literature. 
Polemics  still  continued,  though  they  received 
in  part  a  oeiv  direction.  According  to  Wood, 
it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  students 
of  Oxford,  at  this  period,  to  seize  all  oppor- 
tunities of  wrangUng,in  order  to  prepare  them- 
Eelves,  by  habitual  disputation,  for  those  more 
■erious  controversies,  in  which  they  expected 
to  be  afterwards  engaged.  The  absurd  attempt 
of  Laud  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  religious 
norehip  in  the  three  kingdoms,  gave  great 
B  2 
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umbrage  to  the  Scots  and  Puiitans,  and  en- 
gendered much  polemical  bitterness.  It  were 
endless  even  to  enumerate  the  productions 
which  teemed  from  the  press,  on  most  of  the 
topics  of  coQtrQversial  theology ;  nor  would  it 
be  very  edifying  to  dwell  on  the  cant  of  the 
pulpit,  and  the  declamations  of  party. 

But  the  most  important  theologic  dispnte 
was  the  old  one  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants;  and  which  probably  originated 
in  the  favour  shewn  in  this  and  the  preceding 
reign  to  the  Jesuitical  priests.  Many  of  these 
were  allowed  to  reside  in  Oxford  or  its  vici- 
nity ;  and  they  seized,  with  their  characteris- 
tic zeal  and  activity,  all  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing converts  among  the  ^students,  many  of 
whom  they  contrived  to  decoy  to  the  Jesuiti- 
cal colleges  abroad.  In  this  manner,  the  fa^ 
mous  Chillingworth,  subsequently  the  re- 
doubted champion  of  the  Protestants,  was 
enticed  to  the  college  at  Douay,  by  the  Jesuit 
Fisher,  alias  Perse, 

Moral,  political,  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, obtained  a  precision  and  clearness  un- 
,  known  before.  The  mimls  of  men,  penetrated 
and  disturbed  by  the  dreadful  evils  which 
vexed  their  country,  were  naturally  urged,  in 
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Uie  intervals  4if  their  alarm,  to  edqutre  deeply 
into  their  causes— to  examine  into  the  very 
foundations  of  society-r-that  they  may  find  a 
basis  for  a  more  secure  and  permanent  fabric 
of  social  peace.  But  (different  minds,  though 
probably  called  into  activity  by  the  same  gene- 
ral circumstances,  were  led  to  different  and 
even  opposite  principles,  particularly  in  go- 
vernment. While  Hobbes  became  the  advo- 
cate of  despotic  rule,  the  more  courageous 
and  geneipus  sentiments  of  Milton,  of  Uar- 
rington,  and  of  Algernon  Sidney,  rendered 
them  the  champions  of  freedom.  The  same 
general  causes  produced  also  several  histo- 
rians of  these  tumultuous  times. 

Amidst  this  political  confusion,  the  drama- 
tic writers  died  away,  and  left  no  successors. 
When  the  troubles  began,  we  ceased  also  to 
have  any  voyagers  and  travellers,  who  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  the  literary  treasures 
of  the  two  preceding  reigns.  -There  are 
probably  fewer  translations  likewise  of  this 
date;  and  certainly  fewer  books  of  mere 
amusement.  In  iact,  people  had  something 
else  to ,  do  than  read  for  amusement.  It 
would  he  absurd  to  apply  the  epithet  o£ 
amming  to  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor — b«- 
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yond  all  doubt  the  noblest  writets  in  ^e  Titn* 
gsage.  Tlt«y  botb  possess  all  the  higher  qua- 
lities of  genius,  sublimity  of  conception,  rich- 
ness, and  Hplendor  of  ima^naUon',  unrivalled 
flew  and  copioasness  of  laogu^e.  Howevev 
little  we  may  be  able  sometimes  to  sympathiza 
with  tlnir  opinicHis^coosideFed  philosophically^, 
it  is  the  rare  excellence  of  these  great  aathots^ 
always  to  fill  and  occupy  the  soul. 

jduto-biogr(^ky  was  begun  by  lord  Herbert 
e£  Cherbury ;,  aad  continued  by  various  reli- 
gious enthusiasts,  who  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  diaries.  Of  these,  I  believe, 
archbishop  liaud's  is  the  lirst;  and  the  custom 
has  descended  to  Whitfield  and  Wesley  of 
modem  times. 

TJpoQ  the  whole,  the  hterature  of  this  reiga 
(or  rather  these  reigns)  is  v^ry  imporliant;  and 
posterity  reaps  the  advantage  of  calamities, 
which  no  good  mind  would  wish  to  see  super- 
induced, even  upon  the  mo^t  distant  and  bar- 
barous portion  of  the  globe. 
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Joseph  Hall,  an  eminent  and  learned  dp 
vine,  and  successively  bishop  of  Exeter  aad 
Norwich,  was  bom  July  I,  1574,  at  Ashby  de 
la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire.  Having  received 
the  mdimenta  of  his  edacatioD  at  his  native 
place,  he  eateredj  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Emsf 
Bitel  College,  Cambridge ;  of  which  he  be* 
came  a  Fellow. 

After  ccmtinuing  aboat  seven  years  at  col- 
lege, be  was  presented  by  sir  Robert  Druref 
to  the  rectory  of  Halated  in  Suffolk.  In  1605^ 
he  accoDtpanied  sir  Edward  Bacon  to  the  - 
Spa;  in  nhich  journey  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  for  himself  the  state  and  prac 
tices  of  the  Romish  Church ;  and  at  Bnisselg 
he  had  a  coo&ieace  with  Coster  the  Jeaoit. 
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On  his  return  he  obtained  the  donative  of 
Waltham-Holy-Cro9s,  in  Essex;  and  about 
the  BKine  time,  \6l-i,  look  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity,  having  been  a  little  before 
made  chaplun  to  prince  Henry.  His  next 
preferment  was  to  a  Prebend  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Wolverhampton  ;  and  while  ab- 
sent in  France,  attending  on  the  embassy  of 
lord  Hay,  in  ]6l6,  he  had  the  Deanei^  of 
Worcester  conferred  upon  him.  The  year 
following,  he  attended  his  majesty  into  Scot- 
land as  one  of  his  chaplains ;  and  in  161S  was 
one  of  the  EngUsh  divines  who  attended  the 
synod  of  Dort.  He  was  raised  in  1627,  to 
the  see  of  Exeter;  from  which,  in  1641,  he 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich. 

Hall  was  of  the  number  of  those  bishops 
who,  on  the  30th  of  December  of  the  same 
year,  ijoined  in  the  protestation  against  the 
validity  of  all  laws  made  during  their  forced 
absence  from  parliament.  In  consequence  of 
which,  he  with  the  rest  was  sent  to  the  Towfer ; 
and  was  released  only  on  giving  50001.  bail, 
when  he  withdrew  to  Norwich.  In  1643,  the 
Older  was  issued  for  sequestering  notorious 
delinqnents,  among  whom  his  name  was  in- 
doded,  <md  he  was  now  reduced  to  great  dis- 
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tr«ls,  living  taily  on  a  very  small  allowance 
from  the  parliament.  He  died  in  1666,  at 
an  inconsiderable  village  near  Morwich^  in  Win 
eighty-second  year. 

1.  Bishop  Hall  was  one  of  the  antagonists  oi 
Milton  in  controversial  theology.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  troubles,  he  wrote  several 
tracts  in  favour  of  episcopacy.  The  first  of 
these  was  entitled,  "  Episcopacy-  by  Divine 
Right  asserted."  liondon,  1640,  4to.  This 
treatise  was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance 
of  G.  Graham,  bishop  of  the  Orkneys,  openly 
renouncing  his  episcopal  function  before  the 
assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  and 
craving  their  pardon  for  having  accejit- 
ed  it. 

S.  Not  long  after,  he  published  another  trnct 
in  support  of  the  liturgy  and  episcopacy.  This 
was  entitled  "  An  humble  Remonstrance  to 
the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  by  a  dutiful 
Son  of  the  Clnirch."  London,  l640,  4to. 
To  this  an  answer  appeared  the  following 
year,  by  Smectymmius,  a  fictitious  name^  cotn- 
posed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  christian  and 
surnames  of  the  five  following  persons,  the 
real  authors,  viz:  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund 
Calamey, Thomas  Young,Math6w  Newcomen, 
and  William  Spurstow.     It  was  called  "  An 
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10  HALL. 

Answer  to  a  Book  oiUtled  'An  hsmble  He. 
monstrance.'  In  which  the  OrigiDal  of  Ij- 
turgy  aod  Episcopacy  is  discussed ;  and  Qiis* 
ries  propounded  concerning  both,"  Btc.  Lon-* 
don,  1641, 4to.  '   ' 

3-  In  reply  to  Smectymnwus,  the  bishop 
published  the  same  year,  "■  A  Defence  of 
the  humble  Remoustrance  against  the  fri- 
volous and  false  Exceptions  of  SmectytO' 
nuus ;  wherein  the  Right  of  Liturgy  and  Epis- 
copacy  is  clearly  vindicated  from  the  yaia 
cavils  and  challenges  of  the  Aoswerera.  Se* 
conded  (ui  way  of  appendance)  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  famous  Divine  of  the  Palatinate> 
Abrahunus  Scnltetus,  late  Professor  of  Divi- 
nity in  the  University  of  Heidelberg;  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Right  of  Episcopacy,  and 
'  the  No-right  of  Lay-eldership."  London, 
1641.  Smectymnwa  again  rejoined  in  "A 
Vindication  of  the  Answer  to  the  humble  Re- 
monstrance, from  the  unjust  Imputatioo  of 
Frivolousness  and  Falsehood;  wherein  the 
cause  of  the  Liturgy  and  Episcopacy  is  far- 
ther debated."  liondon,  l641.  Hall  con- 
eladed  the  dispute  by  "  A  short  Answer  to 
the  tedious  Vindication  of  Smectymmtus,  bj 
the  Author  of  the^  humble  Remomtrauce." 
Loadonj  1641, 4to. 
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On  this  occasion  Milton  wrote  his  two 
tracts;  1.  Animadversions  upon  the  Remoa- 
itrant's  Defence  against  Stnectymnum.  ^.  An 
Apology  for  Smeclymmtm. 
>  It  should  be  observed^  that  in  this  contro* 
Tersy  the  bishop  shews  greater  moderation  and 
urbanity  of  lauguage  than  any  of  his  anta- 
gonists. V 

It  were  needless  to  particularize  any  more 
of  the  writings  of  bishop  Hall,  since  his  works 
complete  have  lately  been  thought  deserving 
of  republication.  Tbey  are  comprised  in  10 
vols.  8vo.  1806. 

As  controversial  theology  cannot  be  sup-> 
posed  very  interesting  lo  the  generaliiy  of 
readers,  particularly  on  topics  which  have 
lost  much  of  their  former  interest,  I  shall  not 
select  any  passages  from  the  treatises  above- 
mentioned.  Perhaps  a  few  extracts  from  the 
bishop's  "Occasional  Meditations,"  will  be' 
thou^t  to  exhibit  as  fair  a  specimen  of  his 
'  characteristic  qualities  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
man,  as  any  extracts  that  cquld  be  chosen. 
Uall  bM  been  stiled  the  Qu-istiui  Seneca,  from 
his  sententious  manner  of  writing,  and  from  the 
particular  resemblance  of  his  "  Meditations," 
to  "Seneca's  Morals " 
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upon  tie  Sight  of  a  Tree  faU-hlossmed. 

Here  is  a  tree  overlaid  with  blosBoms  ;  It  is  (lot 
possible  that  all  these  should  prosper ;  one  of  them 
must  ueeds  rob  the  other  of  moisture  aDd  growth  ; 
1  do  not  love  to  see  an  infency  over-hopeful ;  in  these 
pregnant  beginnings  one  faculty  starves  another, 
and  at  last  leaves  the  mind  sapless  and  barren  %  as 
therefore  we  are  wont  to  pull  off  some  of  the  too 
frequent  blossoms,  that  the  rest  may  thrive  ;  so,  it 
is  good  wisdom  to  moderate  the  early  excess  of  the 
parts,  or  progress  of  over-forward  childhood.  ■  Nei- 
ther is  it  otherwise  in  our  Christian  profession ;  a 
sudden  and  lavish  ostentation  of  grace  may  fill  the 
eye  with  wonder,  and  the  mouth  with  talk,  but  will 
not  at  the  last  fill  the  lap  with  fruit. 

Let  me  not  promise  too  much,  nor  raise  too  high 
expectations  of  my  undertakings ;  I  had  rather  men 
should  complain  of  my  small  hopes,  than  of  my  short 
performances. 


Xlpoji  Occasion  of  a  Red-breast  coming  into  his  Chamber, 

Pretty  bird,  how  chearfully  dost  thon  sit  and  sing, 
and  yet  knowest  not  where  thou  art,  nor  where  thou 
Shalt  make  thy  next  meal ;  and  at  night  must  shrowd 
thyself  in  a  bush  for  lodging  I   What  a  shame  is  it 
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for  me,  that  see  before  me  so  liberal  provisions  of 
my  God,  and  find  myself  sit  warm  under  my  own 
roof,  yet  am  ready  to  droop  under  a  distrustful  and 
unthankful  dulness.  Had  1  so  little  certainty  of  my 
harbour  and  purveyance,  how  heartless  should  I  be, 
buw  careiul ;  how  little  list  should  I  have  to  make 
music  to  thee  or  myself.  Surely  thou  comest  not 
hither  without  a  Providence.  God  sent  thee  not  so 
much  to  delight,  as  to  shame  me,  but  all  in  a  con- 
viction of  my  sullen  unbelief,  who,  under  more  ap- 
parent means,  am  less  ehearful  a^d  confident ;  rea- 
son and  faith  have  not  done  so  much  in  me,  as  in 
thee  mere  instinct  of  nature;  wantof  foresight  makes 
thee  more  merry,  if  not  more  happy  here,  than  the 
foresight  o{  better  things  maketh  me. 

O  God,  thy  providence  is  not  impaired  by  those 
powers  thou  hast  given  me  above  these  brute  Uiings ; 
•  Jet  not  my  greater  helps  hinder  me  from  an  holy  se- 
curity, and  comfortable  reliance  on  thee. 


.  U'poii  the.  hindimg  of  a  Charvoai  Fire. 

There  are  not  many  creatures  but  do  naturally 
^ect  to  difTuse  and  enlai^e  themselves ;  lire  and  wa- 
ter will  neither  of  them  rest  contented  with  their 
own  bounds ;  those  little  sparks  that  I  see  in  those 
coals,  how  they  spread  and  Enkindle  their  next  brands. 
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It  is  thoB  morally  both  in  good  ani  evil;  either  of 
theia  dilates  itaelf  to  their  neighbourhond  ;  but  espe- 
cially thifi  is  BO  macfa  more  apparent  in  evil,  by  how 
much  we  are  more  apt  to  take  it.  Let  but  some 
Bpark  of  heretical  opinion  be  let,  fall  upon  some  un- 
stable, proudi  busy  spirit,  it  catcheth  instantly ;  and 
fires  the  next  capable  subject;  they  two  ha,ve  easily 
iaflamed  a  third ;  and' now  the  more  society  the  more 
epeed  and  advantage  of  a  public  combustion.  When 
>  we  see  the  church  on  a  flame,  it  is  too  late  to  com- 
plain of  the  flint  and  steel ;  it  is  the  holy  wisdom  of 
superiors  to  prevent  the  daugeroufi  attritions  of  stub- 
born and  wrangling  spirits;  or  to  quench  their  first 
eparis  in  the  tinder. 

But,  why  should  not  grace  and  truth  be  as  suc- 
cessful in  dilating  itself  to  the  gaining  of  many 
hearts  f  Certainly  these  are  in  themselves  more  win- 
ning, if  our  corruption  had  not  made  us  indisposed 
to  good  :  O  God,  out  of  an  holy  envy  and  emulation 
^t  the  speed  of  evil,  I  shall  labour  to  enkindle  others 
with  these  heavenly  flames ;  it  shall  not  be  my  fault 
if  they  spread  not. 


Upon  the  Sight  of  two  Snails. 

There  is  much  variety  even  in  creatures  of  the  same 
liind-    See  there,  two  snails ;  one  hath  an  house,  the 
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etber  vantB  it;  yet  both  are  snails,  and  it  is  &  ques- 
tion whether  case  is  the  better :  that  which  hath  an 
house  hath  more  shelter,  but  that  which  wants  it 
hath  more  freedom;  the  privilege. of  that  cover  is 
but  a  burtheu ;  you  see  if  it  hath  but  a  stone  to 
climb  over,  with  what  stress  it  draws  up  that  bene- 
ficial load ;  and  if  the  passage  prove  strait,  finds  no 
Nitrance ;  whereas  ths  empty  snail  makes  no  differ- 
ence of  way.  Surely,  it  is  aiw^ys  an  ease  and  some- 
times SI)  happiness  to  have  notlijng ;  no  man  is  ea 
worthy  of  envy  as  he  that  can  be  cheerful  iii  want. 


Upon  heanng  o/'JI/imk'  6y  Night. 

How  sweetly  doth  this  music  sound  in  this  dead 
Beaaon  t  In  the  day  tinie  it  would  not,  it  could  not  so 
much  affect  the  ear.  All  harmonious  sounds  ai-e  ad- 
vanced by  a  silent  darkness;  thus  it  is  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation ;  the  gospel  never  sounds 
$o  Bweet  4s  in  the  night  of  preservation,  or  of  our 
own  private  affliction;  it  is  ever  tlie  same,  the  dif- 
ference is  in  our  disposition  to  receive  it.  O  God, 
whose  praise  it  is  to  give  songs  in  the  nigbt,  taak» 
toy  prosperity  cojiscionable,  and  my   crobees  cheeTi 
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Upon  the  shutting  of  One  E^e. 

When  we  woald  take  aim  or  see  most  exquisitely, 
we  shut  one  eye  ;  thus  must  we  do  with  the  eyes  of 
our  soul ;  when  we  would  look  most  accurately  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  we  must  shut  the  eye  of  reason ;  else 
the  visual  beams  of  these  two  apprehensions,  will 
be  crossing  each  other,  and  hinder  our  clear  discern- 
ing; yea,  rather -let  me  pull  out  this  right  eye  of 
reason,  than  it  shall  oRend  me  in  the  interruptions 
of  mine  happy  visions  of  God. 


l/poa  the  Sight  of  an  Ov>l  in  the  TvMghi. 

What  a  strange  melancholic  life  doth  this  crea- 
ture lead ;  to  hide  her  head  all  the  day  long  in  an 
ivy  bush,  and  at  night,  when  all  other  birds  are  at 
rest,  to  fly  abroad,  and  vent  her  harsh  notes.  I 
know  hot  why  the  ancients  have  sacred  this  bird  to 
wisdom,  except  it  be  for  her  safe  closeness,  a,-  (  sin- 
gular perspicuity  ;  that  when  other  domesli  jid 
airy  creatures  are  blind,  she  only  hath  inwar  ..ight, 
to  discern  the  least  objects  for  her  own  advantage. 
Surely  thos  much  wit  they  ha»e  taught  ue  in  her; 
that  he  is  the  wisest  man  that  would  have  least  to 
io  with  the  multitude  ;  that  no  life  is. so  safe  as  the 
sbscure ;  that  no  retiredness,  if  it  have  less  comfort, 
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yet  less  dangtr  and  vexation ;  lastly,  that  be  is  truly 
wise  who  sees  by  a  light  of  bis  onn,  when  tberest  of 
the  world  sit  in  an  ignorant  ai)d  confused  darkness, 
uaable  to  apprehend  any  truth,  save  by  the  helps  of 
an  outward  illumination. 

Had  this  fowl  eome  forth  in  the  day  time,  bow 
Lad  all  the  little  birds  flocked  wondering  about  her,  to 
see  her  uncoutb  visage,  to  hear  her  untuned  notes;  she 
likes  her  estate  never  the  worse,  but  pleaseth  herself 
iu  her  own  quiet  reservedness ;  it  is  not  for  a  wise 
man  to  be  much  affected  with  the  censures  of  the 
rude  and  unskilful  vulgar,  but  to  bold  fast  unto  bis 
own  well-chosen  apd  well-fixed  resolutions;  every 
fool  knows  what  is  vont  to  be  done;  but  what  is 
best  to  be  done,  is  known  only  to  th«  wise. 


Upon  the  Sight  (^  a  Great  UBrary. 

What  a  warld  of  wit  is  ber«  packed  up  together  1 1 
kr'"  lot  whetherthis  sight  doth  more  dismay  or  com- 
foi''*  e;  it  dismays  me  to  think,  that  here  is  so 
murli  ''haf  I  caiinot  know  ;  it  comforts  me  to  think 
<tbat  this  variijty  yields  Ho  good  help*  to  know  what  I 
'Should.  ■There-ii  no  truer  word  than  that  of  Solo- 
rDoi(^fliei%  ft  4id  ^d  '<lt  making  many  books ;  this 
sight  verifies  it ;  tbftfe  is  no  end ;  indeed,  it  were 
pity  there  should;  GodJtath  given  to  man  a  busy 
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soul ;  the  agitation  whereof  cannot  btit  thtough  time 
and  experienceworkout  many  hidden 'troths  ;  to  su^ 
-press  these  wonld  be  no  other  than  injurious  to  man- 
kisd;  whose  minds,  like  unto  so  many  candles, 
should  be  kindled  by  each  other :  the  thoughts  of 
our  deliberation  are  most  accurate;  these  we  ^ent  into 
oor  papers ;  what  an  happiness  b  it,  that,  without  all 
offence  of  necromancy,  I  n»ay  here  call  up  any  of  the 
ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whether  human  or 
divine,  and  confer  "with  them  of  a;ll  my  doubts!  that 
I  can  at  pleasure  summon  whole  synods  of  rererend 
Others,  and  acute  doctors  from  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Karth,  to  give  their  wdV-studied  judgments  in  all 
points  of  question  which  I  propose  1  Neither  can  I 
cast  my  eye  casual^  vpon  any  of  these  silent  mas- 
ters, but  I  must  learn  somewhat ;  it  is  a  wantonness 
to  complaip  of  choice. 

No  law  bin<is  me  to  read  all ;  but  the  more  we 
can  take  in  and  digest,  the  better-liking  must  the 
mind's  needs  hi  i  blessed  be  Cod  UmI  hath  set  up 
so  nnuiy  clear  lamps  in  his  church. 

Now  none  but  the  wilfiUly  blind  can  plead  dark' 
xest;  and  bleswd  be  them^nory  of  those  Lis  faith- 
Mserv Mits,'tfeat. have  left  their  blood, thrir  spirits, 
their  lives  in  these  preeioMS  :papenf;  and  ban  wil- 
lingly wasted  tfaemstlvet  fato  4hMa  4>iBBf  awnn- 
neBts,  to  ^ve  light  unto  othenr 
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Upon  MoaU  in  the  Sun. . 

How  these  little  moats  move  up  and  down  in  the 
sun,  and  never  rest,  whcreSiS  the  gre&t  mountains 
stand  ever  still,  aiwl  move  uot  but  with  an  earth- 
ijuake;  even  so  liglrt  and  busy  spirits  are  in  con* 
tinual  agitation,  to  little  purpose  ;  while  great  deep 
wits  sit  still,  ajid  stir  not,  but  upon  extreme  oc(;a* 
sions':  were  the  motion  of  these  little  atoms  as  use- 
ful as  it  is  restless,  I  had  rather  be  a  moat  tbiU)  a 
mountain. 


Upm  a  Man  deeping. 

1  do  not  more  wonder  at  any  man's  art  than  at 
his,  who  professes  to  think  of  nothing  to  do  nothing: 
an&  1  do  not  a  little  marvel  at  that  man  who  say& 
he  can  sleep  without  a  dream ;  for  the  mind  of 
man  is  a  restless  thing ;  and  though  it  give  the  body 
leave  to  repose  itself,  as  knowing  it  is  a  mortal  and 
earthly  piece,  yet  itself  being  a  spirit,  and  therefore 
active,  and  indefatigable,  is  ever  in  motion :  give  me 
a  sea  that  moves  not,  a  sun  that  shines  not,  an  open 
eye  that  sees  not ;  and  I  shall  yield  there  may  be  a 
reasonable  soul  that  works  not.  It  is  possible  that 
through  a  natnral  or  aocidental  stupidity,  a  man  may 
not  parceive  bis  own  thoughts ;  (as  sometimes  the 
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tye  or  or  mayibe  distracted,  not  to  diacem  bis  own 
objects)  but  in  tbe  mean  time  he  thinks  that,  where- 
of be  cannot  give  an  account ;  like  as  we  many  times 
dream  when  we  cannot  report  our  fancy.  I  should 
more  easily  put  myself  to  school  unto  that  man^  who 
nndertakes  tbe  profession  of  thinking  Inany  thii^t 
at  once :  instantany  motions  are  more  proper  for 
a  spirit  than  a  dull  rest.  Since  my  mind  will  needs 
be  ever  working,  it  shall  be  my  care,  that  it  may 
always  be  well  employed. 
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Edwabd  Hbbsert,  baron  of  Chettory  ia 
Shropshire,  an  eminent  Btatesman  and  writer, 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  bom 
at  Montgomery  Castle,  ID  Wales,  in  1581.  He 
was  admitted  gentleman  commoner  of  Unt- 
versity  College,  Oxford,  at'lhe  age  of  fourteen ; 
but  left  college  without  a  degree.  He  then 
set  out  on  his  travels,  applied  himself  to  mtU- 
taiy  ezercues,  and  returoed  an  accomplished 
gentleman. 

On  occasion  of  the  promotions  preparatory 
to  the  coronation  of  James  I.  he  was  created 
Knight  of  the  Bath ;  and  was  subsequently 
one  of  the  council  of  his  majesty  for  military 
affairs.  About  1616,  he  was  sent  ambassador 
£0  Jjouis  Xni.  kipg  of  France,  to  mediate 
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the  relief  of  the  protestants  there ;  whence 
he  was  recalled  in  ]621,  by  reason  of  a  dis^ 
pute- between  him  and  the  constable  De 
X^uines.  In  1625,  he  was  created  an  Irish 
Baron,  and  also  Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  in 
Shropshire.  Siding  with  the  parliament  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  his  castle  of  Montgomery 
was  demolished  by  the  royalists ;  for  ■which, 
however,  he  afterwards  received  a  compensa- 
tion from  the  republican  party,  1644.  He  sur- 
vived this  but  a  few  years  i  dying  at  his  house 
in  London,  l648. 

1.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  written 
Latin,  and  entitled,  De  Veritaie,  proul  disti 
guiiur  a  Revelatione,  a  ■veriisimili,  a  possibili, 
0,  falso;  ati  operi  additi  sunt  duo  alii  tractatus 
primus  de  caiaiserrorum,  alter  de  rehgione  laid, 
etijn  appendice  ad  sacerdotet,  necjton  qiahtisdam 
poematibus.  Xhe  object  of  this  treatise  is, 
to- establish  the  authority -and  sufficiency  of 
natural  religion,  in  opposition  to  revelation. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Paris  in  l624,  and  again 
}n  1633 ;  and  in  London,  l645,  4to, 

At  the  request  of  Peirescius  and  EKas  Bio- 
^kti,  this  work  was  replied  to  by  Gassendi, 
who  sent  a  copy  of  the  answer  in  MS.  <for  it 
was  not  published)  to  lord  Herbert,  which. 
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bowevcr,  he  didootreceiva.'  Bntia  l6l7,  tlt« 
{fitter  payiDg  Gassendi  a  visit,  another  copy 
was  taken,  which  his  Iwdship  brought  to  Bag, 
land.  It  was  afterwards  published  in  Ga3> 
seadi's  works,  lioder  the  title  of  Ad  Libmm 
D.  Edvar^  Herberti  Angli  de  feritate  Epis* 
tola;  but  it  is  imperfect,,  some  sheets  of  tho 
original  being  lest. 

S.  The  same  jeas  be  published,  De  Relif 
gione  Gentilium  eonimqite  apad  ms  Causis, 
This  book  was  afterwards  translated  into  Eug- 
hsh,  and  printed  in  1705,  entitled,  "The  An- 
cient KeligioB  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Cause  of 
their  Errors  considered." 

3.  The  work,  however,  which  chiefly  en- 
titles lord  Herbert  to  be  ranked  in  the  pre- 
sent list  of  writers,  is  his  History  of  the  life 
and  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  first  published  in 
1649,  folio.  ^  ^    , 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  reformation 
in  England,  he  notices  the  severity  of  invec- 
tive employed,  by  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  avarice,  the  ambition, 
and  various  encroachments  of  the  clergy. 
The  substance  of  one  of  these  speeches  is 
preserved  by  lord  Herbert ;  and  it  is  marked 
by  a  freedom  of  seatimeBt  we  should  scarcely 
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expect  from  the  superstition  of  the  age.  In 
the  House  of  I^ords,  flscher,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, was  foremost  id  opposing  all  innova- 
tion ;  and  scrupled  not  to  afBrm,  that  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Commons,  in  their  proposed  re- 
gulations, originated  in  their  want  of  faith, 
their  being  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy, 
in  their  wish  to  rob  the  church  of  her  just  pa- 
trimony,and  to  introduce  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  orator  replies  to  the  good  bishop  in  thes^ 
terms: 

If  none  else  but  the  bishop  of  Rochester  or  bis 
adherents  did  hold  this  language,  it  would  less  trou- 
ble me.  But  since  so  many  religious  and  different 
sects  (now  conspicuous  in  the  whole  'world)  do  not 
only  vindicate  unto  themselves  the  name  of  the  true 
church,  but  labour  betwixt  invitations  and  threats 
for  nothing  more  than  to  make  us  resign  our  fttith 
to  a  tiimple  obedience  ;  I  shall  crave  leave  to  pro- 
pose, what  I  think  fit  {in  tbis  ease)  for  no  laics 
and  secular,  persons  to  do.  Not  that  I  will  make 
my  opinions  a  rule  to  others  when  any  better  expe- 
dient shall  be  offered ;  but  that  I  would  be  glad  we 
considered  hereof,  as  the  greatest  affair  that  now  ,or 
hereafter  may  concern  us. 

For  if  in  all  human  actions  it  be  bard  lo  find  that 
medium  or  even  temper  which  may  keep  us  from  d^- 
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clining  into  extremes,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult 
in  religious  worship ;  both  as  the  path  is  supposed 
narrower,  and  the  precipices  more  dangerous  on  every 
side.  And  because  each  man  is  created  by  Cod  a 
free  citizen  of  the  world,  and  obliged  to  nothing  so 
much  as  the  inqiiiry  of  diose  means  by  which  he  may 
attain  his  everlasting  happiness,  it  will  be  fit  to  ex- 
amine to  whose  tuition  and  conduct  be  commit  him- 
self. For  OS  several  teachers,  not  only  differing  in 
fanguuge, habit,  and  ceremony, (or  at  least  in  someof 
these)  but  peremptory  and  opposite  in  their  doc- 
trines, present  themselves,  much  circumspection 
must  be  used.  Here  then  taking  his  prospect,  he 
shnll  find  these  guides  directing  him  to  several  ways; 
whereof  the  first  yet  extends  no  further  than  to  the 
laws  and  religions  of  each  man's  native  soil  or  dio- 
cese, without  passing  those  bounds.  The  second 
reaching  much  further,  branches  itself  into  that  di- 
versity of  religions  and  philosophies,  that  not  only 
are,  but  have  been  extant  in  former  times,  until  he 
be  able  to  determine  which  is  best.  But  in  either 
of  these,  no  little  difficulties  will  occur.  For,  if  each 
man  ought  to  be  secure  of  all  that  is  taught  at  home, 
without  enquiring  further,  how  can  be  answer  his 
conscience  i  When  looking  abroad,,  the  terrors  of 
everlasting  damnation  shall  be  denounced  on  him, 
by  the  several  hierarchies  and  visible  churches  of 
the  world,  if  he  believe  any  doctrine  but  theirs.    And 
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&at,  amongst  these  again,  such  able  and  understand- 
ing persons  may  be  found,  be,  in  all  other  affairs, 
will  equal  his  teachers.  VViK  it  "be  fit  that  he  be- 
lieve, God  bath  inspired  his  church  and  religion  only, 
and  deserted  the  rest ;  when  yet  mankind  is  so  much 
<rf  one  offspring,  tliat  it  hath  not  only  the  same  Pater 
Ctmmaam  in  God,  but  is  conae  ail  from  the  suite  car- 
aal  ancestors  ?  Shall  each  man,  without  mote  eKa> 
ninalion,  believe  his  priests  ix  vbat  religion  soever, 
and,  when  be  liath  done,  call  their  doctrine  his  futhf 
On  the  other  side,  if  he  must  argue  controversies  be- 
fore he  can  be  satisfied,  hqw  much  leisure  must  h» 
obtain !  How  much  wealth  and  substance  must  hs 
consume?  How  rna^ny  languages  must  he  learn } 
And  how  many  authors  must  he  read  i  liow  manj 
ages, must  he  look  into?  How  many  fiuths  must  ho 
♦xamine  !  How  many  expositions  must  he  confer  f 
And  how  many  to ntradictions  reconcile !  How  many 
countries  must  he  wander  into }  And  bow  many  dan< 
gers  must  he  run  ?  Briefly,  would  not  our  life  on  these 
terms  be  a  perpetual  peregrination  f  While  each  man 
posted  into  the  other's  coimt/y,  to  learn  the  way  to 
heaven,  without  yet  that  he  could  say  at  lliat,  hS  had 
known  or  tried  alt.  What  remains  then  to  be  done? 
Must  he  take  all  that  each  priest  upon  pretence  of 
inspiration  would  teach  him,  because  it  might  bo 
so  ;  or  may  he  leave'^U,  because  it  might  be  other- 
wise I  Certainly,  to  embrace  alt  religions,  according 
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1»  Uteir  vanoBS  and  repugosnt  rites,  tenets,  tradi< 
.  (ions,  and  faithg,  is  impossible,  when  yet  in  one  age  it 
were  possible  {after  incredible  pains  and  expences) 
to  learn  out,  and  number  them.  On  the  other  side, 
to  reject  all  religious  is  as  impious  ;  there  being  no 
aation,  ^hat  in  some  kind  or  other  doth  not  .worship 
God.  So  that  there  will  be  a  necessity  to  distin- 
guish. Not  yet  that  any  man  will  be  able,  upon 
comparison,  to  discern  which  is  the  perfectest 
among  the  many  professed  in  the  whole  world; 
(each  of  them  being  of  that  lai^e  extent,  that  no 
man's  understanding  will  serve  to  comprehend  it  in 
its  uttermost  latitude  andsigm6cation,)but(at  least,) 
that  every  man  might  vindicate  and  sever,  in  his 
particular  religion,  the  more  essential  and  demou- 
ftrative  parts  from  the  rest,  without  being  moved  so 
inucb  at  the  threats  and  promises  of  any  other  reli- 
gion, that  would  make  him  obnoxious,  as  to  depart 
from  this  way ;  there  being  np  ordinary  method  so 
intelligibls,  ready,  and  compendions  for  the  conducting 
each  man  to  his  desired  end.  Having  thus  therefore 
recollected  himself,  and  together  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  that  supreme  God,  whom  all  nations  ackitsw- 
ledge ;  he  must  labour  in  the  next  place  to  find  out  what 
inwardmeans  bis  Providence  hath  deUvered,  to  discern 
the  true  not  only  from  the  false,  but  even  from  the 
likely  and  possible ;  each  of  them  requiring  a  pecu- 
liar scrutiny  and  consideration.    Neither  shall  he  fi^ 
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&M  to  particular  reason,  irhieb  may  socn  lead  hint 
ta  heresy ;  but  after  a  doe  separation  of  the  more 
4onbtful  and  controverted  part»,  shall  hold  himself 
to  common  authentic  and  universal  truths,  and  con- 
st^uentjy  inform  hi^seliT  what,  in  the  several  arti- 
cles proposed  tn  him,  is  so  taught,  as  it  is  lirst  wril~ 
ten  in  the  heart,  and  together  delivered  in  all  th« 
laws  and  religione  he  can  hear  of  in  the  whole  world ; 
fiw  this  certainly  can  never  deceive  him,  sincf  there- 
in be  shall  tind  out  bow  far  the  impressions  of  God's 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  extant  in  all  mankind,  and 
to  what  degrees  bis  universal  Providence  hath  di- 
lated itself:  while  thus  ascending  to  God  by  the 
ftaae  steps  he  descends  to  us,  he  cannot  fail  to  en- 
cotinter  the  Divine  Majesty.  Neither  ought  it  to 
troable  him,  if  he  find  these  truths  variously  itom- 
plicated  with  difficulties  or  errors ;  since,  without 
insisting  on  more  points  than  what  are  clearly 
agreed,  on  every  side,  it  will  be  his  part  to  reduce 
them  into  method  aiid  order ;  whichalso  is  not  hard, 
they  being  but  few,  and  apt  for  connexion ;  so  that  it 
«ill  concern  our  several  teachers  to  initiate  us  in 
tbia- doctrine,  before  they  come  to  any  particular  di- 
rection ;  lest  otherwise  they  do  like  those  who  would 
persuade  us  to  renounce  day-'light,  to  study  only  by 
their  candle :  it  will  be  worth  the  labour,  assuredly, 
to  inquire  how  far  these  universal  notions  will  guida 
'  US,  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  of  th«ir  ob> 
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■Iruse  and'scbolastic  mysteries,  or  supernatural  and 
private  revelations.  Not  yet,  but  that  they  also  may 
cliallenge  a  just  place  in  our  belief,  when  they  xre 
delivered  upon  warrantable  testimony,  but  that  they 
cannot  be  understood  as  so  indifferent  and  unfallible 
principles  for  the  instruction  of  all  mankind.  Thus, 
among  many  supposed  inferior  and  questionable  dei- 
ties,  worshipped  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  we 
elialt  find  one  chief  so  taught  us,  as  above  others  to 
be  Jiighly  reverenced. 

Among  many  rites,  ceremonies,  and  volumes,  &c. 
delivered  us  as  instruments  or  pa/ts  of  his  worship, 
we  shall  find  virtue  so  eminent  as  it  alone  concludes 
and  sums  up  the  resL  Insomuch  as  there  is  no  sa- 
crament which  is  not  finally  resolved  into  it;  good 
life,  charity,  faith  in,  and  love  of  God,  being  si^ch 
necessary  and  essential  parts  of  religion,  that  all  the 
fest  are  finally  closed  and  determined  in  them. 

Among  the  many  expiations,  lustrations,  and  pro* 
pitiatioos  for  our  sins  taught  in  the  several  quarters 
of  the  world,  in  sundry  times,  we  shall  find  that  none 
doth  avEul  without  hearty  sorrow  for  our  sins,  and  a 
frue  repentance  towards  God,  whom  we  have 
offended. 

And  lastly,  amidst  the  diveis  places  and  manners 
of  reward  and  punishment,  which  former  ages  have 
delivered,'We  shall  find  God's  Justice  and  mercy  not 
•o  limited  hut  that  he  dan  extend  either  of  them  e\'eD 
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beyond  death,  and  consequently  recommence  %-  ct»t* 
tise  etemally.  These  therefore,  as  universal  and  un* 
doubled  truths,  should  in  my  opinion  be  first  re' 
ceived.  They  will  at  least  keep  us  from  impiety 
and  atheism,  and  together  lay  a  foundation  for  Qod's 
service  ;  and  the  hope  of  a  better  life.  Besides,  i^ 
.  will  reduce  men's  minds  from  uncertain  and  contro- 
verted points,  to  a  solid  practice  of  virtue  ;  or  when 
we  fall  from  it  to  an  unfeigned  repentance,  and  pui^ 
pose  through  God's  grace  to  amend  our  sinful  lifet 
without  making  pardon  so  easy,cheaptor  mercenary, 
as  some  of  them  do.  Lastly,  it  will  diepose  ua  to  a 
gpneral  concord  and  peace  :  for  when  we  are  agreed 
concerning  these  c-t^mal  causes  and  means  of  oar  sal- 
vation, why  should  we  so  much  differ  for  the  testt 
since  as  these  principles  exctbde  nothing  of  faith  or 
tmdition,  in  what  age  or  manner  soever  it  intervened, 
each  nation  maybe  permitted  the  belief  of  any  pioui 
miracle  that  conduceth  to  God's  glory  ;  without  that, 
on  this  occasion,  we  need  to  scandalize  or  off«id  eacli 
Other ;  the  common  truths  in  religion  formedy 
mentioned,  being  firmer  bonds  of  unity,  than  that  any 
thing  emergent  out  of  traditions  (whether  written  <»r 
uiiwritten)  should  dissolve  them.  Let  us,  thereforej 
establish  and  iix  these  catholic  or  universal  notions. 
■I'hey  will  not  hinder  iis  to  believe  whatsoever  else  is 
faithfully  taught  upon  the  authority  of  the  church. 
So  that  whether  the  eastern,  western,  northern,  or 
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BOUtbeni  teachers.  Sec.  and  particulsriy  whether  ray 
iord  of  Rochester,  Luther,  Eccius,  ZHingliua,  Eru- 
mus,  Melancthon,  &c.  be  in  the  right,  ne  laka  ms; 
80  build  upon  those  catholic  and  in^lthle  pounds 
of  religion,  as  whatsoever  superstructures  d"  futh  b» 
raised,  these  foundations  yet  may  support  them. 


This  work  has  deservedly  obtained  a  high 
character.  "  Lord  Herbert  (say#  Nicholson) 
acquitted  himself  in  this  history  with  the  like 
■eputatioii  as  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon  gained 
by  that  of  Henry  VII.  For  in  the  public  and 
mattial  part,  this  honourable  author  has  bees 
admir«bjy  particular  and  exact,  from  the  best 
lecords  that  were  eiftant;  though  as  to  the 
ecclesiastical,  he  seems  to  have  looked  i^on  it 
as  a  thing  out  of  his  province,  and  an  under- 
taking more  proper  for  men  of  another  pro- 
fession."  This  work  is  said  to  have  been  writ* 
ten  at  the  request  of  Charles.  Hence,  the 
common  sentiments  of  politeness  towards  his 
master,  probably  rendered  the  author  morfe 
partial  towards  his  hero,  than  any  contempla- 
tion of  bis  arbitrary  character  can  Justify. 
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4.  Expedilio  Buckingkami  Duds  in  Ream 
Imulam.      This    tract  was  written   in  1630^ 

,  though  QOt  published  till  165^. 

5.  His  lordship  waa  also  a  poet ;  and  his 
poetry  on  occasional  subjects  was  published 
in  1665,  by  his  son  Henry  Herbert,  dedicated 
to  Edward  lord  Herbert,  his  grandson. 

In  respect  of  philosophical  opinion,  lord 
Herbert  has  beenusually  classed  with  Spinosa 
and  Hobbes;  with  the  latter  of  wliom,  he  is 
bnown  to  have  been  upon  terms  of  intimacy. 
Bat  it  appears,  that  he  stopped  short  of  the 
ne-plus-ultra  scepticism  of  those  distinguished 
phiiosophers ;  and  that  he  was  not  only  a  coo- 
£rmed  theist,  but  was  susceptible  of  no  small 
degree  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Of  this  last 
assertion,  the  following  anecdote  from  his  own 
life  will  furnish  a  suihcient  proof: 

.  Being  doubtful  (says  he)  in  my  chamber  one 
fine  day  in  the  summer,  my  casement  being  open  to- 
y/^ris  the  south,  the  sun  shining  clear,  and  no  wind 
slirring,  t  took  my  book  De  Veritate  in  my  hands, 
and  kneeling  on  iny  knees,  devoutly  said  these  words 
— ^O  thou  eternal  God,  author  of  this  light  which 
now  stniie^  upoh'me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illumi- 
nations, I  do  beseech  thee  of  thine  infinite  goodness 
to  pordoa  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner  ought  to 
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tnake.  I  dm  not  saljsfied  enough,  frhetfaer  I  shall 
publish  this  book  ;  if  it  be  for  thy  gloiy,  I  beseech 
thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven  ;  if  not  I  shall 
auppresa  it ! — I  had  no  sooner  spoke  these  words,  bat 
a  loud,  though  yet  gentle  noise,  came  forth  from  the 
heavens,  for  it  was  like  nothing  on  earth,  which  did 
-  so  cheer  and  comfort  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  aa 
granted,  and  that  1  had  the  sign  I  demanded ;  where* 
upon  also  I  resolved  to  print  my  book;  Thi3,'hovr 
strange  soever  it  may  seem,  I  protest  before  the  eter- 
nal.God  is  true ;  neither  am  I  any  way  superstitiously 
deceived  herein,  since  I  did  not  only  clearly  bear  the 
noise,  but  in  the  serenest  sky  I  ever  saw,  being  with- 
«wt  all  cloud,  did,  to  my  thinking,  see  the  place  from 
whence  it  came. 


The  life,  whence  theabore  extract  was  takeo, 
was  written  by  himself.  It  lay  ia  MS. .  till 
1794.  when  it  was  printed  ia  a  thio  4tOi 
with  a  portrait;  and  it  is  remaiVable  as  being 
the  first  instance  of  BUto-biography. 

Lord  Herbert  was  a  man  of  extensive  know- 
ledge, derived  both  from  books  and  from  ob- 
servation. He  was  well  versed  in  languages 
and  in  the  theory  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  i» 
justly  ranked  among  the  first  philosophers  of 
his  time.  To  these  valuable  qualilicatioos  he 
snperadded  the  spirit  of  a  hero  and  the  polisb. 
of  a  gentlenun, 
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TaoHAs  HoBBBs,  the  philosopher  of  Malms^ 
bury,  was  bom  at  Mahnsbury  in  Wiltshire,  in 
1588.  His  father  was  minister  of  thm  town. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  while  his  mother  was 
pregnant,  the  Spanish  armada  was  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  at  which  she  was  so  much  alarmed, 
that  it  induced  a  premature  dehvery. 

Having  attiuned  to  coosiderahle  proficiency 
at  school  in  the  learned  languages,  Hobbes 
entered,  in  l603,  at  Magdalene-Hal),  Oxford, 
whence,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  prin- 
cipal  of  that  society,  he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  the  right  honourable  William  Ca- 
vendi]^,  lord  Hardwicke,  (soon  after  created 
earl  of  Devonshire,)  as  preceptor  to  his  son, 
William  lord  Cavendish,  with  whom,  in  lOlO, 
he  made  the  tour  of  France  imd  Italy. 
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On  his  return  from  the  continent,  he  be* 
Came  known  to  many  persons  of  distinction^ 
and  particularly  those  who  ^ere  diatinguished 
for  talents  and  learning.  Iiord  Bacon  admit-^ 
ted  him  to  great  familiarity}  and  it  is  said 
that  Hobbes  translated  some  parts  of  hii 
lordship's  works  into  Latins  He  was  likewise 
in  high  esteem  with  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury ; 
md  familiarly  acquainted  with  Ben  Jonson. 

His  patron,  the  earl  of  Dcyonsbire,  dj-ing 
in  1626,  and  his  son  two  years  after,  Hobbes 
accompanied  the  son  of  sir  Ger^ase  Clifton  t« 
France-,  but  in  1631,  his  return  was  solicited 
by  the  countess  dowaf^r  of  Devonshire,  to 
superintend  the  education  of  the  young  earl^ 
then  about  the  age  of  ]3>  In  l63Ii  he  ac- 
companied his  young  pupil  to  Paris,  where 
he  employed  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  me* 
chanical  philosophy;  and  particularly,  be- 
stowed much  thought  on  the  mechanism  of 
animal  motion.  On  such  subjects,  he  hud 
frequent  conversatioiis  with  father  Mersenne, 
a  man  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

Pursuing  their  travels  td  Italy,  at  Pisa, 
Hobbes  becaine  acqu»nted  with  Galileo,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  English  philosopher,  there 
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took  place  the  most  umeserved  sad  istinatft 
communication. 

In  1637 1  he  returned  with  his  pupil  to  Eng- 
land ;  but,  on  t^  meeting  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment, Nov.  S,  l640,  to  escape  the  turbulence 
and  confusion  which  prev&iled,  he  retired 
again  to  Paris,  where  he  now  associated  fami- 
liarly with,  those  learned  men,  who  were  encour 
raged  and  protected  by  the  patronage  of  Car- 
dinal Richlieu.  On  this  occasion  it  was,  that 
he  was  introduced  by  his  friend  Mersenne  to 
Dea  Cartes,  with  whom  he  afterwards  coiTe- 
^H>nded  on mathetnatical  subjects;  as  appears 
by  the  letters  of  Hobbes,  published  in  the 
works  of  Des  Cartes.  Hobbes  was  also  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with. 
Gassendi,  and  which  was  interrupted  only  by 
the  death  of  the  latter. 

In  1647,  he  became  mathematical  tutor  to 
the  prince  of  Wdei,  afterwards '  Charles  11.  J 
a  situation  he  obtained  in  consequence  of  the 
xeputalioQ  he  had  gained  t*vo  years  before,  io 
having  enlisted  himself  in  the  controversy  about 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  Cliailes,  however, 
subsequently  withdrew  his  countenance  from. 
him  at  the  repiescntatioos  of  the  clergy,  who 
VTftre  alarmed  at  Uk  gigantic  figure  of  the  Le- 
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Tiatban,  which  appeared  ia  1530- 1 ;  button  ac- 
cideDtally  seeiDg  him  some  years  after,  hts  ma- 
jesty's regard  for  him  retuiaed,  and  he  settle)} 
upon  him  a  pension  of  one  huodred  pounds 
per  atittum  from  his  privy  purse. 

At  this  period,  he  commonly  passed  bis  sum- 
mers at  Chatsworthj  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  De- 
Fonshire,  in  Derbyshire,  and  his  wioters  in 
town,  where  iie  associaied  willi  most  of  the- 
greatest  men  of  the  age,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Harvey,  Selden,  and  Cowley, 
As  an  instance  of  the  high  consideralion  in 
which  Hobbes  was  held  by  bis  co temporaries, 
he  was  visited^  in  \Q6Q,  by  Cosmo  de  Medicis, 
then  prince,  and  afterwards  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, who,  among  other  marks  of  esteem 
■and.  admiration,  received  his  picture,  with 
a  complete  collection  of  his  works,  which  he 
caused  to  be  reposited  in  his^  hbrary  at  Flo-  ' 
rence.  He  died  in  1670,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-two  years,  * 

1.  TTie  first  work  given  by  Hobbea  to  the 
public,  was  his."  Translation  of  Thucydides," 
first  published  ia  I62S..  This  was  undertaken 
with  the  laudable  desire  of  preventing  those 
disturbances  which  be  already  apprehended, by 
shewing  the  fatal  consequences  of  intestine  di- 
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visions ;  and  is  still  regarded  as  an  e;rceI1ent 
translation  of  that  admirable  historian ;  indeed, 
it  has  been  afHrmed  to  be  the  best  translation 
of  any  Greek  writer  extant.  It  is  of  import- 
ance too,  as  it  Telates  particularly  to  Hobbcs  j 
for,  it  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Tennison,  (afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  one  of  the  ablest, 
as  well  as  the  most  candid  of  Hotbes's  antago- 
nists, that  he  derived  his  fiindamental  maxims 
in  politics  from  the  oration  of  Eaphemus,  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  History  of  Thucydides. 

2.  His  next  work  was  his  book  De  Ctve, 
written  in  I^tin,  as  an  antidote  to  those  derao- 
cratical  opinions  which  began  now  to  prevail, 
and  which  he  deemed  subversive  of  ^1  order 
and  peace  in  society.  He  had  the  hope,  too, 
that  it  might  contribute  to  appease  those  popu- 
lar discontents  already  kindled  in  Scotland,  and 
which  had  begun  to  spread  with  inflammatory 
violence  towards  the  south.  Its  Latin  title  was, 
Elementa  Pkilosopkica  de  Cive.  Juctore  T/tom. 
Hobhef,  Malmesbuiieum.  In  the  English  trans- 
lation, the  more  enlarged  title  is  as  follows : 
"  Fhilosophictil  Rudiments  concerning  Go- 
vernment and  Society;  or,  a  Dissertation  con-, 
oeming  Man  in  his  several  habitudes  and  re- 
»pecu,  Its  the  member  of  a  society,  first  se> 
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cahr  and  then  sacxed .:  containing  the  Elements 
of  Civil  Polity,  in  the  agreement  which  it  bath 
both  with  natural  and  divine  laws ;  in  which  is 
demonstrated,  both  what  the  origin  of  JusUce 
is,  and  vrherein  the  Cfaristian  Reli^sn  doth 
consist  J  together  with  the  natural  limits  and 
qualifications  both  of  legimen  ^id  sabjecdon." 
The  book  is  dedicated  to  William  earl  of 
Devonshire,  and  the  dedication  is  curious,  as 
explaining  by  what  train  of  reasoning  he  was 
led  to  these  enquiries.  It  is  valuablcj  too,  as 
characterisUc  of  the  man,  and  of  that  philo- 
sophical spirit  by  which  he  was  distinguished. 
After  pointing  out  the  great  advantages  which 
mathematicians  derive  from  their  skilful  method 
of  prosecuting  their  enquiries,  he  affirms,  that 
the  inferior  success  of  moralists  has  arisen 
chiefly  from  their  adopting  a  different  and  less 
perfect  method ; 

For  (says  he)  we  may  not  as  in  a  circle,  b^ia 
the  handling  of  a  science  from  what  point  we  pleas*. 
There  is  a  certain  clue  of  reason,  whose  beginning  is 
in  tbedark,  but,  by  the  benefit  of  whose  conduct,  we 
are  led,  as  it  were  by  the  band,  into  the  clearest  light ; 
so  that  the  principal  of  tractation  is  to  be  taken  from 
that  darkness,  and  then  the  light  to  be  carried  thither 
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forthflirradmtingitsdoubts.Asoften,  therefore,  ae any 
writer  dotli  either  neakly  forsake  tb?t  clue,  or  wilfully 
tut  it  asunder,  he  describes  the  footsteps,  not  of  his  pr<>> 
gress  in  science,  but  of  his  wanderings  from  Jt-  And 
upon  tbis  it  was,  that  whep  I  applied  my  thoughts 
to  the  investigation  of  natural  Jiatke,.}  was  pre^ 
Ecntly  advertised  from  the  very  word  jiutice,  which 
^igniHee  a  steady  will  to  give  every  one  his  own ;  that 
my  first  enquiry  was  to  be,  from  whence  it  proceeded 
f hat  any  man  should  call  any  thing  rather  bis  own 
than  another  man's;  and  when  I  found  that  this  pror 
cceded  not  from  nature,  hut  consent,  for  what  nature 
at  first  laid  forth  in  common,  men  did  afterwards 
distribute  into  several  impropriations;  I  was  con- 
ducted from  thence  into  another  enquiry,  namely,  tq 
what  end,  and  upon  what  impulsives,  when  all  was 
equally  every  man's  in  common,  men  did  rather  tbipk 
it  fitting  tiiat  every  man  should  have  his  inclosure; 
end  I  found  the  reason  was,  that  from  a  coni'hiunity 
of  goods,  there  must  needs  arise  contention  whose 
enjoyment  should  be  greater,  and  from  that  conten- 
tion all  kind  of  calamities  must  unavoidably  easue, 
witich,  by  tiie  inttinct  of  nature,  eveiy  man  is  taught 
to  shun.  Having,  therefore,  thus  arrived  f^t  twq 
maxims  of  iuunan  nature,  the  one  arising  from  the 
cqncupiacible  part,  which  desires  to  appropriate  to  it- 
velf  the  use  of  those  things  in  which  4II  otbois  bava 
■  joint  interest;  the  other  proceeding  ftont  the  r^- 
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tional,  which  teaches  every  man  to  fly  a  contra-na~ 
tural  dissolution  as  the  greatest  miGchief  that  can  ur- 
rive  to  nature;  which  priocipals  being  laid  down,  I 
Beem  from  tbeoi  to  have  demonstrated  by  a  most  evi- 
dent connectiop,  in  this  little  work  of  mine,  first  the 
absolute  necessity  of  leagues  and  contracts,  and 
.thence  tbc  rudiments  both  of  moral  and  civil  pru- 
dflnce.  That  appendage,  which  is  added,  concem- 
iDg  tbi:  regimen  of  God,  hath  becR  done  with  this 
intent,  that  the  dictates  of  God  Alraighty,  in  the 
law  of  nature,  might,  not  seem  repugnant  to  th« 
written  law,  revealed  to  us  in  his  word.  I  have  also 
been  very  wary  in  the  whole  tenor  of  my  discourse, 
not  to  meddle  with  the  civil  laws  of  any  particukr 
nation  whatsoever;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  3voidet| 
coming  on  a  shore  which  the  times  have  so  infested  ' 
wth  shelves  and  tempests.  At  what  cxpencc  of 
time  and  industry  I  have  been,  in  this  scrutiny  after 
truth,  I  am  not  ignorant,  but  to  what  purpose  I 
know  not :  for,  being  partial  judges  of  ourselves,  we 
lay  a  partial  estimate  upon  our  own  productions.  I 
therefore  ofler  up  this  book  to  your  lordship's,  not 
favour,  but  censure;  first,  as  having  found,  by  many 
experiments,  that  it  is  not  the  credit  of  the  author, 
nor  the  newness  of  the  work,  nor  yet  the  ornament  of 
the  style,  but  only  the  weight  of  reason  which  re^ 
commends  any  opinion  to  your  lordship's  favour  an<^ 
ftpprob^tion.     If  it  fortuue  to  please^  that  is  tq 
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■ay,  if  it  bssound,  if  it  be  useful,  if  it  be  not  vulgar, 
1  humbly  offer  it  to  your  lordship,  as  both  my  gloiy 
and  my  protectioD.  But  if  in  any  thing  I  have  erred, 
your  lordship  will  yet  accept  it  a«  a  testimony  of  my 
gratitude ;  for  that  the  means  of  study,  which  1  en- 
joyed by  your  lordship's  goodness,  1  have  employed 
in  the  procurement  of  your  lordship's  favour.  The 
God  of  Heaven  crown  your  lordship  with  length  of 
days  in  this  earthly  station,  and  in  the  Heavenly  Je- 
rusalem with  a  crown  of  glory, 

3.  In  1650,  Hobbes  published  at  London  his 
treatise  of  "  Human  Nature." 

4-  The  same  jcar  also  appeared  a  larger  trea- 
tise, entitled  De  Corpore  Politico;  or,  Of  the 
Body  PoHtic. 

5.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  digesting,  with 
great  care,  the  whole  body  of  bis  principles, 
religious,  moral,  and  political,  into  one  com- 
plete system,  which  he  published  under  tl^e 
title  of  "  Leviathan ;  or  the  Matter,  Form,  and 
Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil." — Lond.  l65l,  folio. 

This  important  work  is  divided  into  four 
paits.  The  first  treats  of  man  in  the  abstract. 
Tlie  second  regards  hi^  as  a  member  of  a 
coinmonweaUh.  The  third  examines  the  nature 
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of  a  christian  conunoDwe^lth.  Tlie  fourth  is 
entitled.  The  Kingdom  of  Darkness. — The  ex- 
tracts will  be  too  shoit  t6  give  a  complete  view 
of  the  peculiar  principles  of  Hobbes ;  I  shall, 
however,  attempt  it  as  far  as  my  plan  will  ad- 
mit.    He  observes  in  his  introduction : 

Nature  (the  art  whereby  God  liatb  made  and  go- 
verns the  world)  Is  by  the  art  of  man,  as  in  many 
otfier  things,  so  in  this  also  imitated,  that  it  can  - 
make  an  artificial  animal :  for  seeing  life  is  bnt  a 
motion  of  limbs,  the  beginning  whereof  is  in  some 
principal  part  within ;  wby  may  we  not  say,  that  all 
aatomata  (engines  that  move  themselves  hy  springs 
and  wheels,  as  doth  a  watch)  have  an  artificial  life  \ 
For  what  is  the  heart  but  a  spring,  and  the  nerves 
but  Eo  many  strings,  and  the  joints  but  so  many 
wbeeU,  giving  motion  to  the  whole  body,  snch  as 
waS  intended  by  the  artificer?  Art  goes  yet  forther, 
imitating  that  rational  and  most  excellent  work  of 
nature,  man;  for  hy  art  is  created  that  great  levia- 
than, called  a  Commonwealth,  or  State,  (in  Latii^ 
Civitas)  which  is  but  an  artificial  man,  though  of 
greater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural,  for 
whose  protection  and  defence  it  was  intended ;  and  in 
whicb  the  sovereignty  is  an  artificial  soul,  as  giving 
life  and  motion  to  the  whole  body ;  the  m^strates 
and  other  officers  of  judicature  and  execution^  artifi- 
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ciat  joints;  reward  and  punishment  (by  which  &s> 

tened  to  the  seal  of  the  sovereignty,  every  joint  and 
member  is  moved  to  perform  his  duty,)  are  (be  nerves, 

that  do  the,  same  in  the  body  natural;  the  wealtlj 
and  riches  of  all  the  particular  members,  are  the 
streogth  ;  sains populi  (the  people's  safety)  its  business  ; 
counsellors,  by  whom  all  things  needful  for  it  to 
know  are  suggested  uqto  it,  are  l^e  memory;  equity 
and  laws,  an  artilicial  reason  OKd  will ;  concord 
health;. sedition,  sickness;  and  civil  war,  death. 
Lastly,  the  pacts  and  covenants,  by  which  the  parts 
of  this  body  politic  were  at  first  made,  set  toge- 
ther, md  uniUd,  resemble  that  fat,  or  "  let  us  - 
make  mau,"  pronounced  by  God  in  the  creation. 

To  describe  the  nature  of  this  artificial  man,  I 
will  consider,  first,  the  matter  thereof,  and  the  arti- 
ficer; both  which  is  man.  Second,  how  and  by  what 
covenants  it  is  made;  what  are  the  rights  and  just 
power  or  authority  of  a  sovereign;  and  what  it  is 
that  preserveth  and  dissolveth  it.  Third,  what  is  a 
christian  commonwealth.  Fourth,  and  lastly,  what  is 
fhe  kingdom  of  daiJiness. 


Of  the ^rst  and  tmmd  Natural  Laws.  Ciap.  14, 


The  right  of  nature,  which  writers  commonly  call 
jia  nalurale,  is  the  liberty  each  man  tatji  to  usp  bin 
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«ffn  power,  at  be  will  bimBelf,  far  the  pi^servation  of 
his  own  natuTCi  that  i»  t<)  say,  of  bis  own  life^;  aod 
consequently,  of  doing  any  thing  which,  in  his  own 
judgment  and  reason,  he  shall  conceive  the  aptest 
means  tbereunto. 

By  Gberty  is  understood,  according  to  tbe  proper 
lignificationoftheword,  the  absence  of  external  im- 
pediments; wbicb  impediments  may  oft  take  awaf 
port  of  a  man's  power  (o  do  what  be  would;  bnE 
csoDot  biadet  bim  fi-om  usii^  the  powei  left  him,  ac- 
cording as  bis  judgment  and  reason  ehall  tUctate  ta 
bim. 

A  law  of  DMm«  (Itx  nattmduj  is  a  precept,  m 
general  rule,  found  out  by  reason,  by  which  a  man  ia 
forbidden  to  do  that  which  is  destruccive  of  his  lif<^ 
or  taketb  away  tbs  means  of  preserving  the  same  j 
and  to  omit  that  by  wbicb  he  thinkelb  it  may  be  best 
piVierved.  For  though  they  that  speak  of  thi^  subjeet, 
Hse  to  confound  jM  and  lea,  right  and  law  ;  yet  they 
ought  to  be  distinguished,  because  right  consisteth  in 
liberty  to  do,  or  to  forbear  ;  whereas  law  determinetb 
mid  bindetb  to  one  of  them :  60  that  law  and  rigbb 
difler  as  much  as  obligation  and  liberty,  which,  in  004 
and  tbe  same  matter,  are  inconsistent. 

AoA  because  tbe  conditicm  of  man  (as  bath  been 
declared  in  the  precedent  chapter)  is  a  condition  oi 
war  of  every  we  against  every  one,  in  which  casff 
.  avery  one  is  goveined  by  bis  own  reason ;  and  tbeie  ia 
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nothing  he  can  mH^ie  use  of,  tbat  may  not  be  a  hetp 
unto  him  in  preserving  his  life  against  his  enemies  t 
it  followeth,  that  in  such  a  condition,  every  inan  has 
3  right  to  every  thing,  even  to  one  another's  body. 
And  therefore,  as  long  as  this  natural  right  of  every 
man  to  every  thing  endureth,  there  can  be  no  secn- 
rity  to  any  man  (how  strong  or  wise  soever  he  be)  of 
living  out  the  time  which  nature  ordinarily  alioweth 
men  to  live.  And  consequently  it  is  a  precept,  or  ge-> 
neral  rule'of  reason,  "  that  every  nrian  ought  to  en- 
ieavour  peace,  as  far  as  he  has  hope  of  obtaining  it ; 
and  when  he  cannot  obtain  it,  that  he  may  seek  and 
use  all  helps  and  advantages  of  war."  The  first 
branch  of  which  rule  contiuneth  the  first  and  fimda- 
soental  law  of  nature  j  which  is, "  to  seek  peace,  and 
follow  it."  The  second,  the  sum  of  the  right  of 
nature;  which  is,  "  by  all  means  we  can,  to  detend 
ourselves." 

From  this  fundamental^  law  of  nature,  by  which 
inen  are  commajided  to  endeavour  peace,  is  derived 
this  second  law  ;  ■■  that  a  man  may  be  willing,  whea 
Others  are  so  too,  as  fkr-forth,  as  for  peace  and  de- 
fence of  himself  be  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  lay 
down  this  right  to  all  things,  and  be  contented  with 
60  much  liberty  against  other  men,  as  he  would  allow 
Mher  men  against  himself ;"  for  as  long  as  every  man 
holdetb  this  right,  of  doing  any  thing  he  liketb,  so. 
hmg  are  all  men  in  the  condition  of  war.    But  if 
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otber  men  will  not  lay  down  th«r  right,  as  well  as  he, 
ttien  tbere  is  no  reason  for  any  one  to  divest  himself 
of  his :  for  that  were  to  expose  himself  to  prey  . 
(which  no  man  is  bound  to)  rather  than  to  dispose 
himself  to  peace.  This  is  that  law  of  the  Gospel ; 
"  Whatsoever  ye  require  that  others  should  do  to  you, 
that  do  ye  to  them."  And  that  law  of  all  men, 
"  Qaod  tit  J  Jieri  non  via,  alttri  neftcais." 

Of  lie  Causes,  Generation,  and  Definition  of  a 
CimtmonteeaUh. 

The  final  cause,  end,  or  design  of  men,  (who  na- 
turally love  liberty  and  dominion  over  others)  in  the 
introduction  of  that  restraint  opon  themselves,  (in 
which  we  see  them  Ih-e  in  commonwealths)  is  the 
foresight  of  their  own  preservation,  and  of  a  more 
contented  life  thereby;  that  is  to  say,  of  getting 
themselves  out  from  that  miserable  condition  of  war,' 
which  is  necessarily  consequent  (as  hath  been  shewn) 
to  the  natural  passions  of  men,  when  there  is  no  visi- 
ble power  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  tie  them  by  fear 
of  punishment  to  the  performance  of  their' covenants, 
and  observation  of  those  laws  St  nature  set  down  ia 
the  14th  and  15th  chapters. 

For  the  laws  of  nature(a8Ju8lice,  equity,  modesty, 
mercy,  and  (in  sum)  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
be  done  to,)  of  themselves,  without  the  terror  of  some 
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^  power,  to  cause  them  to  be  observed,  are  contrary 
to  our  natural  passions,  that  cany  us  to  partiality, 
pride,  revenge,  and  the  like.  And  covenants  with* 
out  the  aword,  are  bjit  words,^  and  of  no  strength  to 
secure  a  man  at  all.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
laws  of  nature  (which  every  one  hath  then  kept,  when 
he  has  the  will  to  keep  them,  w.hen  hecan  do  it  safely) 
if  there  be  no  power  erected,  or  not  great  enoogh  for 
our  security,  every  roan  will  and  may  lawfully  rely 
on  his  own  strength  and  art,  for  caution  against  all 
other  men.  And  in  all  places,  where  men  have  lived 
by  small  families,  to  rob  and  spoil  one  another,  hath 
been  a  trade,  and  so  far  front  being  repute  against 
the  laws  of  nature,  that  the  greater  spoils  they 
gained,  the  greater  was  their  honour ;  that  is,  to  ab- 
stain from  cruelty,  leaving  to  men  their  Jives  and  in- 
struments of  husbandry:  And  as  small  families  did 
then;  so  now  do  cities,  and  kingdoms,  which  are  but 
■greater  families  (for  their  own  security)  enlarge  their 
dominions,  upon  all  pretences  of  danger,  and  fear  of 
invasion,  or  assistance  that  may  be  given  to  invaders,- 
endeavour  as  much  as  they  can,  to  subdue  or  weaken 
their  neig'ioonra,  by  open, force,  and  secret  arts,  fw 
want  of  olhir  caution,  justly ;  and  are  remembered 
for  it  in  aifter  ages  with  honour. 

Nor  is  itthe  joining  togetherof  a  small  number  of 
men,  that  gives  them  this  security ;  because  in  small 
numbers,  small  additions  on  the  one  side  or  the  fttber. 
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iBaktt  tlic  tlivBtltiige  of  dtrengdi  >o  great  as  is  tuffi< 
cient  t(t  cany  the  victory;  and  therefore  gives  encon* 
r^ement  to  an  invasion.  The  multitude  sufficient  to 
confide  in  for  oUr  secnritj',  in  not  determined  by  any 
.  certain  number,  but  by  bompahson  with  the  enemy 
we  fear)  and  is  theU  soffictent  when  the  odda  of  tba 
enemy  is  not  of  so  visible  and  conbpicuous  momntt 
to  determine  th6  event  of  war,  as  to  move  him  to  at 
tempt. 

And  be  there  never  to  great  a  moltitude,  yet  if 
tbeir  actions  be  directed  according  to  their  particular 
judgments,  and  particalnr  appetites,  they  can  expeiit 
thereby  no  defence  nor  protection,  neilber  against  a 
common  enemy,  nor  ogtun^t  the  injnriee  of  one  an- 
other.' For  being  distracted  in  opinions  concerhing 
the  bust  use  and  application  of  their  strength,  they  do 
not  help  but  hinder  one  another;  and  reduce  their 
strength,  by  mutual  opposition,  to  nothing  1  whereby 
they  are  easily  not  only  subdned  by  a  very  few  that 
agree  together }  but  also  when  there  is  no  common 
enemy,  they  make  war  upon  each  oth«-,  for  thei'' 
particular  interests.  For  if  we  could  suppose  a  great 
multitude  of  men  to  consent  in  tiie  observation  of 
justice,  and  other  laws  of  nature,  without  a  common 
power  to  keep  them  in  awe,  we  might  as  well  sup- 
pose all  mankind  to  do  the  same  1  and  then  there 
neither  would  be,  nor  need  be,  any  civil  government 
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or  commoonealth  at  all;  because  there  would  be 
peace  without  subjection. 

Nor  is  it  enuugh  fer  the  security,  which  men  de- 
sire should  last  all  the  time  of  their  life,  that  they  be 
governed  and  directed  by  one  judgment,  for  a  limited 
time,  as  in  one  battle,  or  one  war.  For  though  they  , 
obt^n  a  victory  by  their  unanimous  endeavour  against 
a  foceign  enemy;  yet  afterwards,  when  either  they 
have  no  common  enemy,  or  he  that  by  one  part  is 
held  for  an  enemy,  is  by  another  part  held  for  a  frieni^ 
they  must  needs,  by  the  difference  of  their  interests, 
dissolve,  and  tall  again  into  a  war  amongst  them- 
eelves.    •    "    •    • 

The  only  way  to  erect  such  a  common  power  as 
may  be  able  to  defend  them  from  the  invasion  of  fo- 
reigners, and  the  injuries  of  oire  another,  and  thereby 
to'secure  them  in  such  sort,  as  that  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  they  may  nou- 
rish themselves,  and  live  contentedly;  b  to  confer  all 
their  power  and  strength  upon  one  maii,  or  upon  one 
assembly  of  men,  that  may  reduce  all  their  wills,  by 
plurality  of  voices,  unto  one  will ;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  to  appoint  one  man,  or  assembly  of  jnen, 
to  bear  their  person  ;  qjid  eveiy  one  to  own  and  ac- 
knowledge himself  to  be  author  of  whatsoever  he  that 
so  beareth  their  person  shall  act  or  cause  to  be  acted, 
in  tliose  things  which  concern  tbe  common  peace  and 
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■afety ;  and  tbereui  to  submit  their  will,  every  one  to 
his  will,  and  their  judgments  to  hb  judgment.  This 
is  morethui  4;onseator  concord  ;  it  is  a  real  unity  of 
them  all,  in  one  and  the  same  pereon,  made  by  covft* 
nant  of  every  man  with  every  man,  it  sucb  manner, 
as  if  every  man  should  say  to  every  man,  "  I  au- 
thorize and  give  up  my  right  of  governing  myself  to 
Uiia  man,  or  to  this  assembly  of  men,  on  this  candi- 
tJon,  that  thou  give  up.  thy  right  to  him,  and  author- 
ise all  his  actions  in  like  manner."  This  done,  the 
multitude  so  united  in  one  person  is  called  a  Common- 
wealth, in  Lalin  Cixilas.  This  is  the  generation  of 
that  great  Leviathan,  or  ratlier  (lo  speak  more  reve- 
rently) of  that  mortal  God,  to  which  we  owe,  finder 
the  immortal  God,  our  peace  and  defence.  For  by 
this  authority,  given  him  by  every  particular  man 
in  the  commonwealth,  he  hath  the  use  of  so  much 
power  and  strength  confflrred  on  bim,  that  by  terror 
thereof,  he  is  enabled  to  perform  the  wills  of  them 
all,  to  peace  at  heme,  and  mutual  aid  againit  their 
enemies  abroad.  And  in  him  consisteth  the  essence 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  which  (to  define  it)  is  "  one 
person  of  whos^  acts  a  great  multitude,  by  mutual 
covenants  one  with  another,  have  made  themselves 
every  one  the  author,  to  the  end  he  may  use  the 
strength  and  means  of  them  all,  as  he  shall  think  ex- 
pedient, for  their  peace  and  common  defence." 
And  he  that  earrieth  this  person,  is  called  Sovereign, 
B2 
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mai  mi  to  hKve  lavereigH  poaer ;  and  ever;  ene  be- 
sides is  tnhftct.  *  *  I^om  this  institalMii  of  a 
C«minonw«aIth  are  derived  all  the  rights  ai)d  focul- 
ties  of  him,  m  them,  on  whom  sovereign  power  is 
coBferml  bj  the  consent  of  the  people  aesemt^ed. 


The  author  then  establishes  the  following  po- 
utions,  comprebendiDg  the  rights  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Eorereign.  I.  That  the  subjects 
cannot  cbfinge  the  form  of  government.  3. 
That  the  sovereign  power  cannot  be  forfeited. 
S.  That  no  man  can,  without  injustice,  pro- 
test against  the  institution  of  the  sovereign, 
decided  by  the  major  part.  4.  Hiat  the  so- 
vereign's actions  cannot  be  juMi;  accused  by 
the  subject.  5.  That  whatsoever  the  sove- 
reign doth  is  unpunishable  by  the  subject.  6, 
That  the  aovereign  is  judge  of  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  and  defence  of  his  subjects ; 
and  judge  of  what  doctrines  are  fit  to  be  taught 
them.  7.  That  the  right  of  making  rules, 
whereby  the  sut^ects  may  every  man  know 
what  js  so  his  own^  as  no  other  subject  can, 
without  injustice,  take  it  from  him.  8.  "Diat 
tp  him  Sjlso  belongeth  the  right  of  all  judica- 
tw«  and  decision  of  coOtrovcrsiea,    9-  And  of 
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Making  war  and  peace  as  he  shaQ  think  bcit, 
JOu  And  of  cboonngallcoQBseUoia  «ad  mini*- 
ten,  both  of  peace  and  war.    11.  And  of  je- 

warding  and  ponwhing,  and  that  (vheie  no 
.  fomer  Jaw  batb  determiaed  the  measnre  of  it) 
arbitrary.  18-  And  of  bononr  and  order.  13. 
Tha^  tbese  righu  are  indivisible,  and  can  by 
no  grant  pass  away,  without  direct  renouncing 
ipf  the  sovereign  power.  14.  That  the  power 
and  bonpur  of  subjects  vanish  in  the  presence 
'  of  the  power  sovereign. — H<:  concludes  his 
arguments  pn  these  topics  in  the  following 
manqer: 

But  a  mas  may  here  object,  that  tbe  condition  of 
subjects  is  very  miserable;  as  being  obooxioui  to  (be 
luua  and  otber  imegubif  passions  of  bim  or  tbem 
that  bave  sa  unlt[nil«d  a  power  in  their  hands,  And 
coDuDQiiIy  thiy  that  live  nnder  a  monarch,  tfa)nk  it 
tb<  fault  p{  monarchy ;  and  tbey  tbat  live  under  the 
government  of  democracy,  of  other  sovereign  as- 
sembly, attribute  ^  tbe  igiconvenience  to  that  fonu 
of  conamonwealtb ;  whereas  the  power  in  all  forms, 
if  they  be  perfect  enough  to  protect  them,  is  tbe 
same ;  not  con^dering  that  the  estate  of  man  can 
fiever  be  without  some  incommodity  or  other,  and  that 
the  greatest  that  in  ^y  form  of  government  can  pos- 
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eibly  happen  to  the  people  in  general,  is  scarce  senaible, 
mrcEpect  of  the  miserieB  and  horrible  calamities  that 
aceompany  a  civil  war ;  or  that  dtstdute  condition  of 
masterless  men,  wiUiout  subjection  to  laws,  and  a 
poercive  power  to  tie  their  hands  from  rapine  and  re- 
venge; nor  considering  that  the  greatest  pressure  of 
sovereign  governors,  proceedetb  not  from  any  delight 
or  profit  they  can  expect  in  the  damage  or  weaking 
of  their  subjects,  in  whose  vigour'  consisteth  their 
own  strength-  and  glory ;  but  iu  the  restiveness  of 
themselves,  that  unwillingly  .contributing  lo  their 
own  defence,  make  it  necessary  for  their  governors 
to  draw  from  them  what  they  can  in  time  of  peace, 
that  they  may  have  means  on  any  emergent  occasion, 
or  sudden  need,  to  resist,  or  take  advantage  on  their 
etlemies.  For  all  men  are  by  nature  provided  of  not- 
able multiplying  glasses,  (that  is,  their  passions  and 
self-love)  through  which  every  little  payment  ap' 
peareth  a  great  grievance ;  but  are  destitute  of  those 
prospective-glasses  (namely  inoral  and  civil  science) 
to  see  afar  off  the  miseries  thai  hang  over  them,  and 
cannot,  without  such  payments,  be  avoided, 


The  third  division  o£  this  admirable  work 
treats  of  the  nature  and  rights  of  a  chrialian 
commonwealth.  'Hobbes  was  a  friend  to  an 
established  religion  J  but,  aa  will  be  seen,  was 
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of  opinion  that  all  religion  onglit  to  be  sab', 
jected  to  the  controul  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
1  shall  present  the  reat^er  with  a  few  short 
extracts  from  this  part  of  the  work ;  and  though 
his  peculiar  sentiments  may  be  presumed  un- 
pop'ular,  little  danger  can  be  apprehended 
from  their  evulgation,  as  the  author  will  be  uni- 
formly found  a  friend  to  order  and  good  go- 
vernment. 

OfthePrinci^t  of  Chrislian  Polilics. 

1  have  derived  th«  rights  of  sovereign  power,  and 
the  duty  of  Bvbjects  hitherto,  from  the  principks  of 
nature  only ;  such  as  experience  has  found  tru^  or 
consent  (couceming  the  use  of  words)  has  made  so ; 
that  is  to  say,  &om  the  nature  of  men,  known  to  ui 
bj  experience ;  and  Irom  definitions  (of  such  words 
as  are  essential  to  all  political  reasoning)  universally 
agreed  on.  But  in  that  1  am  next  to  huidle,  which 
is  the  nature  and  rights  of  a  Christian  Common- 
wealth, whereof  there  dependetti  much  upon  super- 
natural revelations  of  tUe  will  of  God ;  the  ground  of 
my  discourse  must  be  not  only  the  natural  word  of 
God,  but  also  the  prophetical. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  to  renounce  our  senses, 
and  experience ;  nor  (that  which  is  the  undoubted 
word  of  God)  «nr  natwal  reason.    For  they  are  the 
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ttlnits  vbtch  he  hath  put  into  our  hftsda  \o  sego*  ' 
t}at«,  till  the  coming  ^tun  pf  our  blessed  Saviour ; 
fad  therefore  pot  to  be  folded  up  in  the  napkin  of  an 
implicit  faith,  but  employed  ih  the  purchase  of  just 
tice,  peace,  and  true  religion,  Tor  though  there  be 
many  things  in  God's  word  above  reason ;  that  is  to 
aay,  which  cj^nnot  by  natural  reason  be  either  de- 
iponstrated,  or  confuted,  yet  there  is  nothing  con-; 
trary  to  it;  but  when  it  seen^etb  eo>  the  fault  is 
either  in  our  unskilful  interpretation,  or  en-onoous 
,  ratiochiation. 

Therefore,  vhen  anything  therein  written  is  too, 
hard  for,  our  examination,  we  are  bidden  to  Captivate 
our  understanding  to  the  words ;  atid  sot  to  labour 
in  sitUng  out  a  philqsophical  truth  by  Ic^ic,  «f  such 
nysteries  as  are  not  compr^entiblej  nor  fall  under 
any  nile  of  natural  science.  Tor  it  ia  vrith  the  my»i 
teries  of  our  religion,  u  with  wholetogoe  piUs  for  thq 
sick,  which  swallowed  whole,  have  tfie  vir^e  t^ 
cure ;  but  chewed,  are  for  the  nqost  part  cast  ufi 
again  without  effect.     ■     *     •     * 

Seeing  *  *  miracles  b^w  cea«,  w«  have  uo  sigi^ 
left,  whereby  to  acknowledge  the  pretcpde<(  reveln- 
tions,  or  inspirations  of  any  private  man  ;  nor  obli- 
gation to  give  ear  to  any  doctrine,  farther  than  it  i^ 
conformable  to  the  Holy  S^ript'*'*^  which,  since 
Ihe  time  of  our  Saviour,  supply  the  phice,  and  lufii- 
ciently  fecompence  the  want  of  all  other  prophecy : 
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^■ifrom  irikich,  by  vim  tnd  Isanied  interpntatioih 
■od  careful  ratiocination,  all  rules  asd  precepts  ii«- 
Muor;  to  the  knowledgs  of  our  duty  both  to  Go4 
find  man,  vithout  enthnsiasm,  or  Bupematural  inspi- 
ntion,  may  auUy  be  deduced.  And  this  Scripture 
ii  it,  out  of  which  I  um  to  take  the  principles  of  my 
^acovTSe,  cooceniing  the  rights  of  those  that  are  the 
aaprcme  gOTernors  on  earth,  pf  christian  comine^ 
wealths ;  and  of  the  duty  of  christian  subjects  to- 
wwda  their  sovereigns.    ■    •    ■    • 

It  is  a  question  rouch  disputed  between  the  diveri 
wclaof  duistianrdigioo,  "  lironi  whence  the  Scrip" 
twrA  derive  their  authority}"  ■  *  'Hie  qnestiom 
tivly  stated  is,  ^'  by  what  authority  ^«y  are  made 
JMirl"  A$iitTfa  they  difier  not  hnm  the  laws  of 
Mature,  tliere  is  do  floubt  but  they  are  the  law  of 
Ood,  and  canry  tb^ir  authority  with  them,  le^ble  to 
■U  men  that  h%ve  the  use  of  natoral  reason ;  but 
this  is  no  other  aathi^rity  than  that  of  all  other  mo- 
ral doctrine  coBSOflant  to  reawn;  the  dictattt 
whereof  are  lavs,  not  made,  but  eternal. 

If  they  be  made  law  by  God  himself^  they  are  of 
the  nature  of  written  law,  which  are  laws  to  them 
«nly  to  wbom  God  hath  so  sufficiently  published 
them,  as  do  man  c^  excise  himself  by  saying,  he 
kpew  not  they  were  kis. 

He,  tiwrefere,  to  whom  God  hath  not  supernatu- 
|«Ity  r«v«aled  that  the;  are  his,  nor  that  thoft  tba^ 
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fmblished  them,  were  sent  by  biro,  is  not  obliged  t* 
obey  tbem  by  any  authority  but  bis,  whose  com- 
mands have  already  the  (orce  of  laws ;  that  is  tA 
say,  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  cora- 
monwealth,  residing  in  the  sovereign,  who  only  has 
the  legislative  power.  Agwn,  if  it  be  not  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  commonwealth,  t^at  giveth 
them  the  force  of  laws,  it  must  be  some  other  autho- 
rity derived  from  God,  either  private  or  public ;  if 
private,  it  obliges  only  him  to  whom  in  particular 
Cod  hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  it.  *  *  If  pub- 
lic, it  is  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth,  or  of 
the  church.  But  the  church,  if  it  be  one  person,  is 
the  same  thing  with  a  commonwealth  of  christianG  ; 
called  a  coiiimon wealth,  because  it  consisteth  of 
men  united  in  ooe  person,  their  sovereign ;  and  a 
church,  because  it  coneisteth  in  christian  men; 
united  in  one  christian  sovereign.  But  if  the  church 
be  not  one  person,  then  it  hath .  no  authority  at  all ; 
it  can  naitber  command  nor  do  any  action  at  all ; 
nor  is  capable  of  having  any  power  or  right  to  any 
thing;  nor  has, any  will,  reason,. nor  voice;  for  all 
these  qualities  are  personal.  Now  if  the  whole  num- 
ber of  christians  be  not  contained  in  one  comihpn- 
wealth,'  they  are  not  one  person ;  nor  is  there  an 
universal  church  tl^at  hath  any  authority  over  them  ; 
and  therefore  the  Scriptures  are  not  made  laws  by 
the  universal  church :  or  if  it  be  one  commonweal tb, 
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tben  all  christian  monarchs  and  states  are  private 
jiersoDs,  and  aubject  to  be  jndged,  deposed,  and  pu^ 
nished  by  an  universal  sovereign  of  all  cbristendoml 
So  that  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tares  is  reduced  to  this  :  "  Whether  christian  kings, 
and  the  sovereign  assemblies  in  christian  commMi- 
wealths,  be  absolute  in  tbeir  own  territories,  imtoe- 
.  diately  under  God  ;  or  subject  to  one  vicar  of  Christ,  ■ 
constituted  of  the  universal  church ;  to  be  judged, 
condemned,  deposed,  and  put  to  death,  as  he  shall 
think  expedient,  or  necessary  for  the  conunon 
goodr 


It  is  impossible  for  me  to  follow  the  authof 
aay  farther  in  his  detail  on  this  qnestioa.  I 
fthall  therefore  coateot  myself  with  a  passage 
or  two,  selected  from  his  review  and  conclu- 
sioD  of  the  whole. 

As  to  the  whole  doctrine,  I  see  not  yet  but  the 
principles  of  it  are  true  and  proper,  aitd  the  ratioci- 
nation solid:  for  I  ground  the  civil  rigbttof  sove- 
reigns, and  both  the  duty  and  liberty  of  subjects, 
upon  the  known' natural  inclinations  of  mankind, 
and  upon  th^  articles  of  the  law  of  nature ;  of  which 
mo  man,  that  pretends  but  reason  enough  to  govern 
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ki*  private  &aai\y,  oug^t  to  be  ignorant  And  for 
the  power  ecclcsisstital  of  the  same  sovereign,  I 
ground  it  on  nich  texts  as  are  both  evident  in 
themselves,  and  c^sonant  to  the  scope  of  ihe  whole 
Scriptuie.  And  therefore  ain  persuaded,  that  he  that 
shall  read  it  with  a  purpgse  only  to  be  infonned,  shall 
be  infomKd  by  it-    *     •     *     * 

la  that  part  which  treateth  of  ^  christian  com- 
monwealth, there  f^ie  aoifie  new  doctrines,  which  it 
may  be,  in  a  state  where  the  coiftrary  were  already 
^y  ^termincd,  were  a  fault  fhf  4  subject  without 
leave  to  divulge,  qs  being  an  usurpation  of  the  place 
of  a  teacher.  But  in  diis  liqie,  that  mep  call  not 
only  for  peace,  but  also  for  truth,  to  offer  such  doc- 
trines as  I  think  true,  and  that  m^ifestty  tend  to 
peace  and  loyalty,  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
are  yet  in  deliberation,  is  no  more  but  to  offer  new 
wine  to  be  put  into  new  casks,  that  both  may  be  ' 
preserved  together.  And  1  suppose  ih^t  then  wbm 
novelty  can  breed  no  trouble  nor  disorder  U  a  state, 
men  are  not  generally  so  much  inclined  to  the  re- 
verence of  antiquity,  as  to  prefer  ancient  errors,  be- 
fore new  and  well-proved  truths,    •     »    •     • 

To  conclude,  there  is  notjiing  iq  this  whole  diSr 
fwurse,  nor  in  that  1  wiit  before  of  the  same  sobjecf 
in  Latin,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  contrary  uther  to 
the  wvrdofGod,ortogoodmaDfiers;  or  to  the  dittnrbt 
aace  of  the  public  tranyiillity.    There^xc  I  think  if 
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May  be  profit^y  priDted,  and  tAore  profitably  t&ugbt 
in  the  univeraitiea,  in  case  they  also  ttintc  so,  to 
,  whom  the  jndgmeiU  of  the  same  bdongeth.  For 
teeing  the  universities  are  the  fonntaiiM  of  civil  Bitd 
moral  doctrine,  from  whence  the  prcacfaerE,  awl  die 
gentry,  drawing  8uch  water  as  they  find,  are  to 
sprinkle  the  same  (both  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  their 
conversation)  upon  tiie  people,  there  ought  certainly 
to  be  great  care  tdten  to  have  it  pure,  both  from  the 
venom  of  heathen  pirfkicians,  and  from  the  incanta* 
tion  of  deceiving  spirits.  And  by  that  means  the 
most  men,  knowing  their  dutiesy  wSl  be  tfae  less  sub- 
ject to  serve  the  ambition  of  a  few  discontented  per- 
■ons,  in  their  purposes  against  the  stat^  and  be  the 
less  grieved  with  tbe  coatdbations  necessary  for 
their  peace  and  defence ;  and  the  governors  them- 
sdves  have  the  leu  cause  to  maiotaiR  at  the  com-  . 
mon  charge  any  greater  army  thaa  is  necessaiy  to 
make  good  the  public  liber^  against  the  invaiion* 
and  encroachments  of  sovereign  enemies. 

And  thus  I  have  biought  to  an  end  ray  discourse 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government,  occasioned  by 
the  disorders  uf  thepKEcnt  time,  without  partiality,  - 
without  application,  and  without  other  design  thaa 
to  set  before  men's  eyes  the  mutual  rriation  between 
protection  and  obedience ;  of  which  the  condition  of 
hnmao  nature,  and  tbe  laws  divine,  (both  natural  sjul 
pQptin)  require  as   inviolable  obicrvatios.     AaA 
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though  in  the  revolution  of  states,  there  caa  be  ns 
very  good  constellation  for  truths  of  this  nature  to 
be  bom  uoder,  (as  having  an  ai^ry  aspect  from  the 
dissolvers  of  an  old  government,  and  seeing  but  the 
backs  of  them  that  erect  a  new,)  yet  I  cannot  think 
it  will  he  condemned  at  this  time,  either  by  the  pub' 
lie  judge  of  doctrine,  or  by  any  that  desires  the  con- 
tinuance of  public  peace.  And  in  this  hope  I  return 
to  my  interrupted  speculation  of,  bodies  natural ; 
wherein  (if  God  give  me-  health  to  finish  it)  I  hope  the 
novelty  will  as  much  please,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
artificial  body  it  used  to  offend.  For  such  truth,  in 
opposing  no  man's  profit  nor  pleasure,  is  ttf  all  men 
welcome. 


Hobbes  wrote  likewise  a  variety  of  other 
works,  besides  those  above  enumerated ;  of 
which  the  following,  however,  is  not  present- 
ed as  a  complete  list. 

1.  On  Liberty  and  Necessity. 

2.  An  Historical  Narration  of  Heresy. 

3.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  he  wrote 
his  own  life  in  Latin  verse,  at  the  age  of  84. 

'  4.  A  Translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
into  English  Verse ;  but  of  his  poetry  Pope  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  too  low  for  criticism.    Still  it 
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•hould  be  lecotkctecl^  that  bis  traoslation  was 
made  when  he  was  between  eighty  aqd  ninety 
years  of  age, , 

5.  Decartteron  Pkynologicum;  or.  Ten  Dia- 
logues of  Natural  Philospphy. 

6.  The  Art  of  Rhetoric,  collected  from 
Aristotle  and  Kamus. 

7.  A  Dialogue  between  a.  Philosopher  and 
a  Student  of  the  Common  Law  of  England. 

8.  The  last  work  printed  during  his  life  waa 
entitled  "  Behemoth ;"  or,  a  History  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  from  1640  to  1660.    This  is  writ- 

.  ten  in  dialogue,  and  is  very  valuable  as  com- 
ing from  a  historian  of  observation,  wiio  lived 
in  the  midst  of  those  transactions  he  records, 
and  was  acquainted  widi  many  of  the  principal 
actors  in  those  tumultuous  scenes  he  describes. 
But  he  ovght,  nevertheless,  to  be  read  with 
caution.  Hobbes  hated  tumult  and  war; 
and  was  willing  to  purchase  peace— unques- 
tionably the  highest  of  human  blessings — even 
at  the  expence  of  freedom. 

9.  A  beautiful  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  abroad,  in  1(568,  4to. 

Hobbes  may  be  considered  as  the  found- 
er of  pohtical  jihilosophy  among  us.  No 
treatise   on   the  subject  equally   methodical. 
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profoQad,  ud  InniiDoae,  bad  tfj^arcd  pri^tot 
his  time.  He  bad  evideotly  fonod  oat  tb« 
right  method  of 'conducting  pbikMophical  «n 
quiries.  In  the  examination  of  aaj  compli- 
cated and  difficult  qaestionj  bit  first  aim  is  to 
detect  the  primary  cause  of  any  leries  of 
eSects— to  disentangle  it  from  HI  adventitious 
circumstances,  and  tbeb  to  pnrsae  it  into  alt 
its  various  ramification^  of  consequences.  In 
my  opinion,  be  is  a  better  reasoiter  than 
Locke.  He  has  not  the  endless  ts^utolt^y  of 
that  philosopher.  Locke  has  no  sooner  a 
good  ides,  than  he  turns,  and  twists,  and  views 
it  in  all  possible  lights;  he  becMoes  so  ena- 
moored  of  it,  that  it  is  with  great  reluctance 
he  suffers  it  to  escape  from  his  embraces.  In 
all  enquiries  rdative  to  the  moral  class  of  ob- 
jects, especiallyin  metaphysics, wheieaprinci- 
pleisoftentdbe  proved  more  by  clearness  of  per- 
ception and  of  statement,  than  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  particulars,  if  we  have  once  succeed- 
ed in  presenting  an  idea  in  a  light  in  which 
it  can  be  distinctly  apprehended — a  single 
statement  is  better  than  a  thousand.  Nay,  ia 
elementary  works,  eveb  in  experimental  phi- 
losophy, a  few  clear  and  decisive  experiments 
are  preferable  to  a  multitncle ;  and  for  a  fOf 
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«bTioDs  reaseo— because  tfaey  oan  be  more 
easily  remembered.  In  the  upplicaticm^  too  of 
new  facts,  sometbing  may  be  fairly  left  to  &e 
iogeouity  of  the  student. 

Tbe  political  principles  of  Hobbei  ilnfor- 
tuDately  lead  to  despotism  ;  and  mmy  be  thus 
summarily  stated  : — ^Tbe  first  object  of  ci^ 
society  is  security;  security  can  be.  enjoyed 
oiiJy  where  there  is  peace ;  peace  cannot  be 
maintained  without  dominion  4  dominion  can- 
not be  supported  without  anng ;  and  «ven 
arms  will  pro^e  a  weak  defence,  unless  wielded 
by  a  single  ana ;  wbicb,  neyeiUielesii,  will  be 
inpotent  to  restrain  digcord  in  those  who  are 
actuated  by  the  dre^  xif  an  evi]  greater  t)iaii 
de^th  itaejf. 

-  A  verj-  admissible  excuse,  bowever,  may  be 
found  for  him  iu  the  circumstances  of  his  con- 
dition, both  personal  and  political.  Hobbei; . , 
was  timid  by  nature  ;  and  he  liv^d  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars,  wben  all  was  tumult  and  up> 
roar.  From  his  studious  habits,  as  well  as  from 
bis  constitutional  temperament,  he  was  fond 
»f  calfflnesK  and  of  peace^  for  which  he  though^ 
we  could  never  pay  too  dear.  Besides,,  notr 
vithstanding  bis  natural  timidity,  he  well  k^ew 
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thatheliad  btonclied  opinioas  boH,  far  b^- 
ytiad  Out  tnengc  seatiments  of  the  agt.  He 
wfca  awtre,  too,  that  the  clergy  had  not  qaite 
Ibrgotten  their  old  games  of  fire  and  faggot, 
ftud  Aat  thej  might  one  day  make  a  bonfire 
of  him ;  and  he  would  very  wisely  have  chosen 
to  turn  IWk  rather  than  martyr,  and  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  sacred  rite  of  circutncisioa  in 
pfiefeience  to  being  burnt  alive.  His  terror 
vas  so  great  Mid  bo  halntual,  that  he  woald 
never  lu&r  himielf  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
bome  of  the  earl  of  Devon^ire ;  but  when 
the  family  moved,  would  always  go  with 
diem.  He  was  thus  removed  on  his  death- 
bed, iVam  Chatsworth  to  Hardwick. 

Hobbes,  it  is  said,  was  never  a  great  reader. 
K  nc  consider  his  intellectual  superiority,  and 
1^  great  age  to  which  he  lived,  he  had  read 
Httle.  On  this  subject  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  "  If  I  had  reed  as  much  as  other 
people,  I  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as 
thicy." 

On  acconnt  of  the  freedom^of  his  creed,  the 
Siemory  of  Hobbes  has  been  much  traduced 
snd  black«ied  by  the  malicious  misrepreeea- 
ttdons  of  bigotry.  ,  la  respect  of  theology,  be 
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sctoowledged  «  belief  in  »  suprewe  isteffir 
gmce-y  bnt^aid,  tbfttJwbbwghttooret-eiwad- 
iy  1^  bim  to  believe  his  nature  co«Id  be  C0W- 
•  ptebencled  by  huauw  uaderBtaDdJDg.  -A&ef  ' 
establishing  a  due  reyereocc  Cor  d)U  great 
being,  whose  mysterious  operation  pervades, 
directs,  and  animates  all  nature,  he  thought 
that  men  may  be  much  better  employed  in 
dischargicig  their  social  and  civil  duties,  than 
in  idle  speculations  on  subjects  which  have  no 
relation  to  this  life.  Of  this  conduct  he  him- 
self furnished  ao  example.  He  had  a  warm 
interest  in  the  welfarfe  of  his  conntry,  was  con- 
scientiously faithiul  in  bis  friendships^  bene- 
ficent to  his  kindred,  and  benevolent  to  alL 
He  had,  however,  his  faults  as  well  as  other 
men.  He  was  so  tenacious  of  his  opinions, 
particularly  at  last,  when  indeed  it  was  most 
venial,  that  he  could  not  easily  brook  contra- 
dicUon.  Whenever  any  persons,  curious  of 
teeing  him,  were  introduced  by  the  earl,  he 
stipulated  as  a  preliminary,  that  they  should  not 
contradict  the  old  man.  His  moral  charac- 
ter, as  given  by  lord  Clarendon,  ought  not  to 
he  omitted.  "  Mr.  Hobbes  (sayg  he)  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  acquaintance  1  have  in 
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the  world ;  and  of  whom  I  have  always  had  a 
great  esteem,  as  a  man^  who  besides  bis  emi? 
nent  parts,  learning,  and  knowledge,  hath  been 
always  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  probity,  and  of 
a  life  &ee  from  scandal.'^ 
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Thomas  Mat,  poet  and  historian,  was  i^ 
Bcended  of  an  ancient  family  at  Mayfield,  iii 
Sussexj  and  bom  in  1^95.  llaving  received 
his  juvenile  edocation  near  home,  he  af^r^ 
wards  entered  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  batctiel6i  of  artB  in  1012. 
A^ut  three  years  after,  he  becitme  a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn  j  and  was  soon  introduced  to 
the  acqiiaintance  of  some  of  the  principal 
conrtieis  aUd  nits  of  his  time-^s  sir  Kenelm 
Digby,.  sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  sir  John  Suck- 
ling, sir  Aston  Cokaine,  Thomas  Cal-ew,  En- 
dymion  "PSj^ter,  Ben'  Jonsbn,  and  others  of 
higher  qudaty :  for  he  was  countenanced  by 
Charles  and  his  queen; 

He  subsequently  crmcelVed  a  dlsgtist  at  the 
court,  however,  probably  from  a  disappoint- 
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ment  in  his  expectation  of  being  successor  to 
Ben  Jonson  as  poet-laureat,  William  d'Ave- 
nant  being  appointed  in  his  stead.  We  after- 
wards find  him  in  the  repnbHcan  army  com- 
manded  by  Fairfax,  and  in  the  post  of  a  secre- 
taryship under  the  ^atUameat.  He  died  in 
1650. 

I.  May  first  appeared,  in  a  literary  cha- 
racter, as  a  poet  and  dramatist.  He  also 
translated  Virgil's  Georgics,  with  annotations ; 
mi  ltkewiac>  "  Select  Epigrams  of  Martial." 
But  lut  Hlost  important  translation  «a»  tbac 
•f  "  Lucao's  PharsaKa^"  with  a  "Contians- 
ttefl"  of  that  poem^  in  Eiigliah  and  Latin,  io 
ihfi  de&th  of  Jutius  Cffisar. 

3.  By  his  ittajettj's  contBtaad,  be  itroU  a 
Aettied  bistory  df  "The  Reign  of  Henry  the 
Second  r  to  which  be  added  in  prose,  "The  Ita- 
scription  of  Henry  II.  with  a  ihort  Swvey  ef 
tbe  Ghanges  of  his  Reign."  Also, "  The  au^e 
add  oompaiative  Characters  of  Henry  and 
Rithaa^,  his  Sooa," 

3.  But  his  most- considcxable  work  is  "The 
History  of  the  Parliament  df  England  j"  wlucb 
may  be  considered  ratbet  as  &  bri^  BoatOty 
of  the  "  CItU  Wars"  which  arose  diuring  its 
sitting.    He  repieEenta  ^1»b  work  as  a  taalc  isk- 
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^pewd  HpoQ  him,  and  wbich  he  aad^rtook  with 
leJuctaDce.    "  For  (aays  be)  I  wished  m<»* 
than  life,  that  for  the  public's  sake,  my  them^ 
coald  rather  have  been  die  prosperity  of  theae 
Bations,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king* 
and  sach  a  blessed  coadition  of  both,  an  might 
have  reached  all  the  ends  for  which  g9Ver»> 
ment  was  first  ordained  in  the  world."    Tht 
full  title  is,  "  The  History  of  the  Parliament 
of  England,  which  began  November  $,  l640, 
with  a  short  and  necessary 
cedent  Years :  written  by ' 
secretafy  for  the  parliamen 
thofity ;"  folio,  1647-    To  ; 
prefixed  a  preface  (never  r 
the  following  passage  dese 
as  it  expIuDS  the  aituation  o 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  as  Ukewise 
his  meuu  of  iofbqnatioB. 

TliiA  {txjt  be)  which  of  cdl  other  ie  most  hkeiy  ta 
be dificratly  Tdated,  it  concerBUig  the  actiomafw 
aad  soldiery  *,  and  m  tbt  time  of  this  war  it  is  a 
thing  of  eKtraordinary  difficulty,  I  might  ny,  of  im* 
possibili^,  for  those  at  otft  party  to  b«  tmly  inform- 
td  of  all  ^  councils,  or  very  perfarmances  aad  ac- 
tinu  of  coBBOiMiulen  and  acUura  on  the  o^icf  sltk. 
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How  mucb'  valoOr  tbe  English  I'ation  oH  both  eideS 
llave  been  gmlty  of  in  this  dnnatural  War,  the  world 
mnst  needs  know  in  the  general  &ine :  but  for  par^ 
ttcolarB,  how  much  north,  virtue,  and  courage,  some 
particuhir  lords,  gentlemen^  and  others  harve  shewed^ 
unless  both  sides  do  write,  will  never  perfectly  be 
kBOwn.  My  residence  (continues  be)  ht^th  been, 
during  these  wars,  in  the  quarters,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  parliament ;  and  whatsoever  is 
briefly  related  of  the  soldiery,  being  towards  the  end 
of  the  booky  is  according  to  that  light  which  I  dis- 
cerned there.  For  whatsoever  I  have  missed  con- 
cerning the  other  party,  I  can'  m'akc  no  othei'  apo- 
logy than  such  as  Meteranus  doth  in  the  preface  of 
fiis  History,  de  Belg.  Tumu&ibua ;  whose  words  art. 
Quod  plura  de  refurmaloruai  el  palritc  dcfensorum 
quam  de  partU  adcerace  rebut  gesfti  eajMeuerm;  tiArum 
haud  quttqudtd  est,  quoniam  plus  cmnmercri  etfamiliari- 
fatk  miAi,  cunt  ip»is,  el  major'  indagandi  opportmUat 
JiiU  :  Si  part  adversa  idem  toH  pnMlale  prtrttiterit  tt 
edidtrit ;  Postentas  ge*ia  omnia  legere,  et  liquido  cog- 
noscere  magna  cwitJivcfB  ptittwU.  In  like  manner  I 
may  aver,  (says  he,  to  give  kis  own  translation,)  that 
if,  in  this  discourse,  raore  j^articulars  are  set  down, 
concerning  the  actions  of  those  mes.  wfao  defended 
the  parliament,  than  of  them  tlutt  warred  against  it ; 
it  was  because  my  conveisotion  gave  me  more  liglit 
on  that  siilc;  to  whosa,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
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gin  DD  mt>te  than  nhat  is  due,  sO  I  bav<  cast  aa 
bkiaisbet  on  the  other ;  nor  bestowed  any  more 
chwacters  than  vbai  the  truth  of  story  must  re* 
quire :  if  thow  that  writ  on  the  other  side  will  use 
the  same  candor,  there  is  no  fear  but  that  posterity 
may  receive  a  full  iqfonoatioB  cenceming  the  ita- 
b^py  distractions  of  these  kingdoms. 


Hie  rirst  boofc  of*  tbis  history  begins  with 
short  characters  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king 
James,  aad  the  beginnlag  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
year  1C41  ;  and  the  last  ends  with  a  oorrative 
of  the  first  battle  of  Newbuiy,  l841*  The  au- 
thor afterwards  made  an  abstract  (rf'tbis  his- 
tory, and  continued  it  in  lAtin,  to  the  death  of 
Cbailea  I. ;  which  work  he  likewise  translated 
htto  English. 

He  thus  speaks  of  the  causes  which  preced* 
ed  and  produced  the  civil  war.  The*  extract 
commences  at  the  dissolution  of  the  parKo- 
ment  in  the  fourth  year  of  Charles. 

After  the  breaking  off  this  paHiament  (as  the  his- 
torian speaketh  of  Roman  liberty,  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  mmgHompofl  ioc  pnefiwn,  ^c.  the  people  of 
Cn^ood  for  many  years  never  l«ok«d  back  to  their 
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uicient  liberty.  A  declaration  w3b  piAliBtini  by  the 
king,  'iflMr^  MperlioiiB  were  lud  Bpon  sooM  in«iB> 
b«rs ;  but  mittd  the  <ourt  «i  pntitoDvat  iImU  wu 
dMbxed  agalntU  All  which  thn  d^eeted  pMpls 
were  forced  to  read  with  patience,  and  allow  agunat 
the  dictate  of  tfanr  own  reason. 

The  people  of  England  firora  that  time  wttt  de* 
prived  of  the  hope  of  parliamentB  ;  and  all  things  si> 
managed  by  public  officers,  as  if  never  such  a  day 
of  account  were  to  come. 

I  shall  for  method's  sake  flrst  of  all  make  a  short 
enumeration  of  some  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the 
subjects,  which  shall  be  truly  and  plainly  related ; 
as  likewise  some  vices  of  the  nation  in  general,  that 
the  reader  may  the  better  judge  of  the  causes  «(  tuC 
ceeding  trAubUs,  during  the  space  of  seven  or  elf  U 
years  aAxr  the  disiokititn  of  tbat  pariiament,  an4 
then  ^ve  some  accqunt  conGcrning  the  aeveral  di» 
positions  of  the  people  of  England,  and  their  dtfitr> 
eat  cenauTCB  Of  the  king's  government  duiing  those 
years ;  touching  by  the  way  somewhat  of  tbe  nuo- 
ners  and  cnstoms  of  the  court  of  En^and,  and  then 
briefly  of  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  and 
the  censures  of  men  concerning  that.    •     •     •     • 

To  be^  with  the  faults  of  the  iiigber  pow^^and 
their  illegal  oppression  of  the  people,  thuring  these  . 
eight  01  nine  years,  in  which  parliaments  w«rO.  dt- 
med  to  Engjand,  which  I  briefly  toueb,  rffeitug  tlw 
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rekfcr to  a latie full  oftrratioDin  the cenunatnkote ; 
muUitudn  cf  iMhopoUes  were  gruited  1^  the  king^ 
and  laid  upae  «U'  thin^.of  most  dtmaton  and  tktce»< 
wry  Rsev  Mclt  u  *'»pi  l»lti  witue,  leather,  HaK:oal» 
and  oaftny  atbcf  of  that  kind. 

Regia  prioatis  cnscunt  leraria  damnig,       Claud. 
"  By  loss  of  private  men  tt'  exchequer  grow8.'' 

Large  sbius  ttf  moBey  -were  exacted  tbrougl^tht 
whole  kingdcnn  far  deinult  of  knightbood,  under  tha 
■badovr  of  an  obsolete  kw,  Tonaagc  and  potmdaga 
wen  received  wiUieut  tbc  ordinary  course  of  law  ( 
ftsd  though  tbey  Were  taken  under  pretence  of  guard* 
ing  the  eeab,  yet  that  great  tax  of  ship-mon^  wa« 
set  on  foot  under  the  same  cdour ;  by  both  whicb 
there  nas  rharged  upon  the  petvple  some  years  near 
700,0001.  thaugh  tb«  seas  at  that  time  were  not  w«U 
guarded. 

Tktae  tlwigt  were  accompanied  with  an  etilarge- 
Vient  of  forests,  contraiy  to  Alagnu  Charta,  the  for* 
ciag  of  coat  and  coDduct-moBvy,  tskii^  away  the 
arms  of  tiainad  bands  in  divers  cMntieti,  disarming 
tbe  people  by  engrolsing  of  gunpowder,  keeping  it 
ID  the  Tower  of  London,  and  setung  so  high  a  rate 
i^n  it,  that  the  poorer  sort  wste  not  able  to  buy  it ; 
Vor  could  any  have  tt  without  licence;  whereby  seVe* 
rat  pasts  of  tlie  kingdon  w^e  l<€t  destitute  «f  their 
ncTKsary  defence. 
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Ua  courts  ^f  jucHcature  could  give  redi^ss  to  tbe 
people  fcfr  these  illegal  euSeriitgs,  whilst  judges  were 
displaced  by  the  king,  for  not  comptyiag  with  his 
will,  and  so  awed,  that  they  durst  not  do  their  duties  > 
for  to  hold  a  rod  over  them,  the  clause,  Qiumdm  m 
bene  gesstrint  was  left  out  of  their  patents,  and  a  new 
clause,  Durmite  bene  placito,  inserted. 

New  illegal  odths  were  enforced  tipoti  tlie  subjects, 
wid.  new  judicatories  erected  withoat  lew ;  and  when 
commissions  were  granted  for  examining  the  excess 
of  fees,  and  great  exactions  discovered,  the  delin- 
quents were  compounded  with,  not  only  for  the  time 
past,  but  immunity  to  offend  for  the  time  to  comej 
which,  instead  of  redressing,  did  confirm  aitd  encrease 
the  grievance  of  the  subjects. 

By  this  time,  all  thoughts  of  ever  having  a  parlia- 
ment again,  were  quite  banished;  so  many  oppres- 
sions had  been  set  on  foot,  so  many  illegal  actions 
done,  that  the  only  way  to  justify  the  mischiefs  alrea- 
dy done,  was  to  do  that  one  greater,  to  take  away 
the  means  which  was  ordained  to  redress  them,  the 
lawful  government  of  England  by  parliaments. 

Whilst  the  kingdom  was  in  this  condition,  the  se- 
rious and  just  mm  of  Elngland,  who  were  no  way 
interested  in  the  emolument  of  these  oppressions, 
could  not  but  entertain  sad  thoughts  and  presages,  of 
what  mischief  must  needs  follow  sa  great  an  injus- 
tice; that  things  carried  so  far  oa  in  a  wrong  way« 
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KUSt  needs  dtber  enslave  themselves  aad  posterity 
tot  ever,  or  require  a  vii|dication  so  sharp  and  smarts 
iog,  as  that  the  nation  nould  groan  under  it ;  and 
tiiough  the  times  were  jolly  for  the  present,  yet  hav- 
ing observed  the  judgment  of  God  upon  other  secure 
nations,  they  could  not  choose  but  fear  the  sequel. 
Another  sort  of  men,  and  especially  tonls  and  gentle- 
men, by  whom  the  pressures  of  the  government  were 
not  much  telt,  who  enjoyed  their  own  plentiful  ibr- 
'  tunes,  with  little  or  insrasible  detriment,  looking  no 
fiirther  thsJi  their  present  safety  and  prosperity,  and 
the  yet.  undisturbed  peace  of  the  nation,  whilst  other 
kingdoms  were  embroiled  in  calamities,  and  Ger- 
many sadly  wasted  by  a  sharp  wu* ;  did  nothing  but 
applaud  the  happiness  of  England,  and  called  those 
tingrateful  and  factiAis'  spirits,  who  complained  of 
the  breach  of  laws  and  liberties  ;  that  the  kingdom 
abounded  with  wealth,  plenty,  and  all  kind  of  elegani 
cies  more  tbpn  ever ;  that  it  was  far  the  honour  of  s 
peopb  that  the  monarch  should  live  splendidly,  and 
not  be  curbed  at  alt  in  his  prerogative,  which  would 
bring  him  into  the  greater  esteem  with  other  princes, 
and  more  enable  him  to  prevail  in  treaties ;  ibat 
what  they  suffered  by  monopolies,  was  insensible, 
find  not  grievous,  if  compared  with  other  states  i  ' 
that  tbe  duke  of  Tuscany  sate  heavier  upon  his  peo^ 
pie  in  that  very  kind ;  that  the  French  king  had 
fpq^e  bimseV  an  ^spluto  lord,  apd  qni(e  d«pr»{i^ 
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the  power  of  pairii&tnenti,  which  bad  btvk  there  a> 
great  aa  in  asy  kiugdom,  and  yet  that  F>anoe  Qouris))- 
Of),  and  the  gently  lived  well;  that  the  Austriu 
princes,  especitilly  in  Spain,  laid  heavy  burdens  upon 
their  subjects. 

TbuB  did  Biamy  of  tile  Eogli^  goitry,  by  way  of 
comparison,  in  ordinary  djseoiii'te,  plead  far  th^  owb 
Mfvitode. 

The  conrliers  woald  begin  to  diepute  against  poN 
liaments  in  their  ordinary  diseourie,  that  they  wer* 
cruel  to  those  whom  the  king  tavaured,  aad  too  injn- 
riouB  to  his  prerogative ;  Uiat  the  late  parliament 
stood  upon  too  high  terms  with  the  king ;  and  that 
they  hoped  the  king  shonld  never  need  any  nkore  par- 
liaments.  Some  of  the  greatest  etatesinen  and  privy 
eounsellors,  would  onUnarily  laugh  at  the  ancient 
language  of  England,  when  the  word,  liberty  of  the 
subject,  was  named.  But  these  gentlemen,  who 
seemed  m  forward  in  taking  up  their  own  yoke,  were 
bntaemall  partofthe  nation (thoughanumberconsi- 
derable  enough  to  make  a  reformation  hard)  nnnpared 
with  those  genllemenwho  were  sensible  of  their  i^Ht- 
,  ights,  and  the  true  interest  of  the  kingdoM ;  «m 
which  side  the  common  people  in  the  generality,  and 
country  freeholders  stood,  who  would  rationalty  argne 
<rf  their  own  rights,  ani  those  oppi«ssi<HiB  that  were 
laid  upon  them. 

But  the,  sins  of  the  English  Batien  were  too  grM 
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to'  let  them  hope  for  an  easy  of  speedy  redress  of 
■uch  grievEDces;  oitd  the  maBDers  of  the  p«opIe  gf 
omch  comptad,  m  by  dcgrcea  they  berotue  of  that 
temper,  which  the  historian  speaks  of  his  Romans, 
at»f(aah,wxraae^fareii«fstnl;  tb^  c«idd  nei- 
ther s^er  those  i»iee«iret  patientiy,  mr  quietiy  CiB> 
dure  tht  cure  of  then.  PruphaocneM  tuo  mueh 
abounded  every  where ;  and  which  is  mail  Uiaag/s, 
irben  there  was  no  rehgioa,  jet  there  wu  luperstt- 
tuui.  Luzni^  in  diet,  and  exceM  both  in  meat  and 
drink,  wM  crapt  into  the  kingdom  in  a  high  degree, 
gntonty  in  the  qnantity,  but  in  the  waaton  eurioBity. 
And  in  ahnae  of  those  good  creatures  which  God  bad 
bestowal  upon  this  pkntifiil  land,  they  mixed  the 
tiecs  of  direiB  nations,  catching  at  every  thiqg  that 
was  new  and  foreign. 


•  Nan  vttlgo  note  platebaiU 


n  vtupkicjo  trita  vobiptat.     Pets. 
^— "  Old  known  delight 


They  sconr,  and  vulgar  hare-^om  pleaRire  slightk" 

As  much  prifle  and  excess  was  in  apparel,  almost 
among  aU  degrees  of  people,  in  new  fm^Ied  and  vo- 
rioas  fashioned  attire-,  diey  not  on^  imitated,  but 
excelled  their  foreign  patterns  ;  and  in  fantastical  ges- 
tures and  b^viotu-,  the  petulanc^  of  moat  nations  in 
&Utop«; 
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Et  kd  crinn  tt  tot  tiopa  notmna  vestis.    Peth. 
^  hoixt  bur,  and  niftiiy  new  foaod  names  of  clothes." 

Tbe  serious  men  groaned  for  a  parkainenti  bnt 
the  greut  statesmen  pljneil  it  tbe  harder,  to  compteta 
that  work  tkey  bad  l?egun,  of  setting  up  prerogadve 
above  all  lawe. 

The  lor<i  W«itworth  (afterward  «w;ated  earl  of 
Strafford  for  bis  Mrvice  in  that  kind)  was  then  la- 
bouring lo  oppress  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  deputy; 
and  to  begin  that  work  in  a  conquered  kingdom, 
which  waa  intended  to  be  afterward  wrought  by  de- 
grees in  England :  and  indeed  he  had  gone  very  far 
and  prosperously  in  thoae  iviiys  of  tyranny,  though 
very  much  to  the  endamaging  and  setting  hack-  of 
that  newly  established  kingdom. 

He  was  a  man  of  ^*at  parts,  of  a  deep  reach,  sub- 
-  tie  wit,  flf  spirit  aftd  industry  to  carry  on  his  busi- 
ness, and  such  a  conscience  as  was  fit  for  that  work 
he  «-as  dt^igned  ta.  H«  understood  the  right  wfiy, 
and  the  liberty  of  his  countiy,  as  well  as  any  man  ; 
in  vhich,  ill  former  parliaments,  be  stood  up  stifBy, 
and  seemed  an  exceUe^it  patriot.  For  tbnse  abilities 
(e  was  soon  taken  oif  by  the  kingt  »nd  raised  in  ho- 
nour, to  be  employed  in  a  contrary  way,  for  enslavr 
ijDg  of  his  country,  which  his  ambition  easily  dre^ 
faim  to  ^indertake.     To  this  roan,  in  my  opinion,  thAt 
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ciiotvctei'  whicli  Luceui  bestowi  n[fo*  tlie  .R«m«ri 
Curio,  ih  some  sort  may  suit : 

Hand  aUmn  tania  chem  tulit  htdole  Roma,  , 

Jut  ad  plai  Uga  debtrent  recta  t^aeati : 

Perdita  timt  vrtn  twcutnmt  seeula,  foitquam 

Ambitus  et  Limu,  tt  epim  metuaidafapdlai,  '  * 

Trantvtno  maitem  dvbiam  torreute  tvlmmti 

Momentvmq  ;  fmt  mutatiit  Curio  rcrwa. 

"  A  man  of  abler  patta  Rome  never  bore, 

Nc(r  (me  to  whota  (whilst  right)  the  laws  owed  liibre : 

Our  state  itself  then  sulfeted,  when  the  tide 

Of  Avarice,  Ambition,  factious  pHdtf, 

To  turn  hb  waYerhig  odiid  quite  crOss  begari; 

Of  tach  high  moment  was  one  changed  man." 

The  court  of  England,  duiing  this  bbg  vacanty  of 
pailiaineots,  enjoyed  itself  in  as  much  pleasure  and 
apleitdor,  as  ever  any  conrt  did.  Thfc  revels, 
,  triamphs,  and  princely  pastimes,  were  for  those 
many  years  kept  up,  at  so  great  a  height,  that  any 
stEanger  which  travelled  into  England,  wbuld  verity 
bdieve  a  kingdom  that  looked  so  Cheerfully  in  Hit  face 
eonU  not  be  sick  in  any  put; 

Th«  qoeen  was  friAtfitl,'  and  now  growtt  of  such  an' 
age,  as  might  seem  to  give  her  privilege  of  a  farther' 
•ocie^witb  the  king,  than  bed  and  botard,  and  niake 
her  s  pattner  of  fail  affiiirs  and  business ;  which  ht» 
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^tiieme  offcclioD  did  men  to  SBConrtige  her  to  thtS- 
leage.  That  conjugal  W^u  Baextniordiuaiy  virtus 
of  a  lung,  in  midst  of  so  tnany  temptationsr  tbe  pctK 
pie  did  admirv  and  hoaetir. 

Bat  the  quem'ft  power  did  by  dcfrees  give  pri-  . 
vil^e  to  pa|Hsts,  atid  Mnong  thrai,  tbe  most  wit^ 
and  jesoitcd,  to-  converse  under  the  asme  of  civi- 
Kty  and  ooort^ip,  aot  only  with  in^ador  cour- 
tiers, bat  the  king  himsdf,  and  to  bow  tbeir  seed 
in  «1iat  groaad  tbey  tboaght  best ;  and  by  degrees, 
*  as  in  complimcBt  to  the  quera,  nuntioa  frem  the 
pope  were  received  in  the  court  of  England,  Panzasi, 
Cor,  and  Rosetti,  tbe  king  bimeelf  nMaat^ning  in 
discourse,  that  b«  saw  no  reason  why  he  might  not ' 
receive  an  ambassador  from  tb^  pApe,  being  a  tem- 
poral prince.  But  those  nuatios  were  not  enter- 
tained with  poblic  ceremoay,  so  tbat  the  people  in 
feneral  toc^  no  greet  notice  of  thcni ;  and  tbe  cour- 
tiers were  confident  of  tbe  kin^s  rdi^on,  by  bis  dM 
frequenting  prayers  and  eermons. 

Tbe  clergy,  wbo«e  dependence  va^  merely  upon 
tbe  king,  were  wboUy  taken  up  in  admiration  of  his 
tappy  government,  wtiicfa  they  never  ciMicsaled  from 
himself  as  often  as  the  pulpit  gave  tbCm  acceet  to  his 
ear ;  and  nat  only  Uie>ey  but  at  all  saeetingG,  ttey 
diacouTEed  with  jay  upon  that  (tooa ;  affirming  con- 
fidently, that  iiu  prince  in  Eisope  was  so  great  a 
friend  to  the  cburcb,  as  king  Charici  t  tiiat  nlieiaa 
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flebrished  no  Where  but  in  Engtaad ;  and  no  ttfotmti 
tfcuToh  fetained  the  fact  and  dignity  of  &  church  knt 
that :  manf  ei  them  osed  to  deliver  their  opiniofe,  tl^ 
Ood  had  tbeieiore  so  severely  puttished  the  palatinab^ 
becadM  their  skcnlege  bad  been  so  great  is  taklt^ 
ftway  the  otdowmenta  of  bUhopriekB. 

Qaeen  ElizabeUt  he^elf,  who  had  refVTmed  rtlix 
gion,  was  but  coldly  praised,  and  siS  bef  virt«tes  for' 
gotten,  when  they  retOMnbered  hoW  sbe  cut  ihort 
the  bishopriek  of  Ely. 

Hemy  the  Eighth  was  much  <8Ddemtiei:|  by  themt 
lor  seizing  upon  lite  abbeys,  and  taking  so  much  out 
of  the  several  bisbopricks  as  lie  did  in  the  37th  yedr  - 
ofbis  reign.  ToniMtitain  therefore  that  spleadourof 
a  ehurrbf  which  so  much  pleased  thAn,  was  become 
their  highest  endeavour ;  especially  after  Ihey  had 
gotten,  in  the  year  l633,  an  archbishop  after  their 
o«D  heart,  doctor  Land ;  who  had  before  for,  divers 
years  ruled  the  clergy  in  secession  of  wchbishop 
Abbot,  a  man  of  better  temper  and  discretion]  which 
discretion  or  virtue  to  conceal,  would  be  an  injury 
to  that  archtHa)iop.  He  was  a  iban  who  wholly  fol- 
lowed the  true  interest  of  England,  and  that  of  the 
reformed  churched  in  Europe,  so  far  as  that  in  his 
time  the  clergy  was  not  much  envied  here  in  Eog- 
land,  nor  the  government  of  episcopacy  much  dis- 
favoured by  pnAstants  b^ond  the  seas.  Not  only 
the  pomp  of  eeremonies  were  daily  increased,  and  in- 
e  9 
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'  BovationB  of  great  scandal  bron^t  iuto  tlie  church  i 
but  in  pontt'of  doctrine,  many  fair  approacties  madv 
towards  Borne ;  as  he  that  pleaseth  to  search  may 
find  in  the  books  of  buhop  Laud,  Mountague,  Helyn, 
PocklingtoD,  Mid  Uie  rest ;  or  in  brief  collected  by  ^ 
Scottish  minister,  master  Bailey.  And  as  their 
Mendsbip  to  Rome  increased,  so  did  tbeir  scorn  to 
the  reformed  churches  beyond  the  seas ;  vhom,  in'  ' 
stead  of  lending  that  rdief  and  succour  t<r  them  which 
Cod  l)ad  enabled  this  rich  islaod  to  do,  they  failed  in 
their  greatest  extremities,  and  instead  of  harbours, 
became  rocks  to  split  them,  &c.  &c. 
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Jeremy  Taylor,  bishop  of  Do\ra  and  Coa» 
aor,  in  Ireland,  was  bom  at  Cambridge;  but 
tbe  precise  year  is  unknown,  though  probably 
'  somewhere  between  the  years  I600  and  I6IO. 
David  LAoyd  says,  that  his  father  was  a  barber. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  admitted  into 
Cains  College ;  and  having  taken  his  degrees  in 
arts,  he  was  elected,  some  time  after,  by  the 
interest  of  archbishop  Laudj  fellow  of  AU-sools 
College,  Oxford.  He  became  chaplain  to 
Laud,  who  likewise  procured  for  him  the  rec^ 
tory  of  Uppington,  in  Rutlandshire,  where  he 
settled  in  1640,  with  a  wife.  Two  years  after, 
he  was  created  D.  D.  at  Oxford;  and,  being 
before  cbapl^  in  ordinary  to  Chatlea  I.  often 
preached  before  him,  when  retired  with  his 
court  to  Oxford ;  and  also  attended  hif  majestjr 
^  sevraral  campaigns. 
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On  the  decline  of  the  king*!  cause,  his  living 
was  sequestered,  and  he~  retired  into  Wales, 
vbere  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  keep* 
ing  s(:hpol  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family. 
After  continuing  some  ye^irs  in  this  solitudcj 
he  was  drjven  to  London  by  the  domestic  cala- 
mity of  losing  three  of  his  sons  in  the  short 
tpace  of  two  or  three  months ;  and  now  offi- 
ciated, though  in  circumstances  of  great  dan- 
ger, to  a  private  congregation  of  loyalists.  At 
length  becoming  acquainted  with  Edward 
lord  Conway,  be  was  invited  by  that  nobleman 
to  liejand,  where,  at  Portmore,  he  fpund  ^ 
Cftim  and  delightful  retreat,  in  which  he  c(miUt 
nued  till  the  restoratioo,  when  he  returned  to 
£ngUnd 

In  1660-1,  in  cpnfiideration  of  his  merit,  bia 
learaing,  and  attachment  to  tl^e  royal  cause,  bo 
was  promoted  to  th^  sees  of  Sown  and  Connor^ 
in  Ireland)  (u>d  >  li^^^  before  bad  be«n  made 
privy  counsellor  for  that  kingdom.  About  tha 
same  time,  too,  the'k^ng  granted  him  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bishopric  of  D^pmore,  fpc 
hia  undaunted  defeqce  of  the  church  oS  &ig- 
)aad.  He  was  also  elected  vice-chancellor  o^ 
the  qniversity  of  Dublin ;  wbicb  honourably 
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Qflice  he  mUined  to  his  dwtb,  «4iidt  took 
p]aceio  1667. 

1.  Ilw  writings  of  lusbop  Taylor  an  all 
of  «  theological  description,  of  which  the 
greater  part  consists  of  sermons ;  but  the 
composition  of  the  greatest  value,  perhaps,  - 
contained  in  his  worka  is,  the  "  Discourse  of 
tlie  Liberty  of  Prophesying ;  shewing  the  on- 
reasonablettesK  of  prescribing  to  other  mens' 
faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  persecuting  dilfenng 
opinions."  In  this  is  displayed  great  extent  of 
learning,  clearness  of  reasoning,  and  Uberality 
of  seniimeat.  It  i«  divide  into  twenty-tw9 
sections. 

S.  The  most  popular  w6rks,  however,  of  the 
bishop,  are  his  two  tragta, entitled,  l..TheRtdc 
and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living,  £•  The  Bule  and 
ExKcises  of  Holy  Dying.  In  the  first  of  these 
there  is  nothing  very  remarkable j  but  the  last' 
Uontains  many  passages  of  singular  beauty ;  and 
perijapa  none,  ii^  the  whole  compass  of  his 
worlce,  could  be  selected  more  characteristic  ef 
hii  pecutiar  manner, 

0»DeatA, 

I  have  conversed  with  some  men  who  rejoiced  in 
the  deadi  or  calamity  of  others,  and  accounted  it  as  a 
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judgment  npou  them  for  being  on  the  other  side,  and 
against  them  in  the  contention ;  but  within  the  ro- 
vplutiofi  of  »  few  months,  the  same  man  met  with  a 
more  uneasy  and  unhandsome  death :  which  when  1 
saw,  I  wept  and  was  aA^d;  for  I  knew  that  it  must 
be  Eo  with  all  men :  for  we  also  shall  die,  and  end 
«ur  quarrels  and  cQntentjons  by  passing  to  a  finql 
sentence. 

It  will  be  vf  ry  material  to  Qur  best  and  noblest 
purposes,  if  we  represent  this  scene  of  change  an(l 
sorrow,  a  little  more  dressed  up  in  circumstances ; 
for  so  we  shall  be  more  apt  to  practise  those  piles, 
the  doctrine  of  which  is  cgnsequent  to  this  consider- 
ation.  It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the 
death  of  every  person,  and  it  is  visible  to  us  who  arc 
alive.  Reckon  but  from  the  sp rightfulness  of  youth, . 
and  the  fair  cheeks  and  fell  eyes  of  childhood,  from 
the  vigorousness  and  strong  flexures  of  the  joints  of 
five-andrtwen^,  to  the  hollowness  and  dead  paleness, 
to  the  loathsomeness  and  horror  ofathree  days  burial, 
and  we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be  vety  great 
and  very  strange.  But  so  have  I  seen  a  rose  newly 
•piin^g  from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and  at  first  it 
was  fur  as  tbfl  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of 
Heaven,  as  a  lamb's  fleece  f  but  when  a  ruder  breath 
had  forced  open  iU  virgin  modesty,  and  dismantlec^ 
its  too  youthfiil  and  unripe  retirements,  it  h^an  tq 
^t  on  darkness,  and  to  decline  to  softoees  an^  thp 
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Mrtaptoms  of  a  sickly  ^e  ;  it  bowad  the.hesci,  kdA 
broke  its  stalk,  and  at  night,  having  lost  !u>m«  of  it> 
kaves,  and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell  into  Ae  portion  of 
creeds  and  out-worn  fiices. 


On  the  gradval  Progrtss  of  Man's  Reawjt. 

A  third  partof  our  life  is  spent  befoFene  enter  into 
an  higher  order,  into  the  state  of  a  man.  Neither 
must  we  think,  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins  when  he 
-can  feed  himself,  or  walk  alone ;  when  he  can  fight, 
or  Iteget  his  like  I  for  so  he  is  contemporary  with  a 
camel  or  a  cowi  but  he  is  first  a  man,  when  he 
comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  according  to 
his  proportion ;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of 
men  cannot  tell  precisely.  Some  are  called  id  age  at 
fourteen,  some  at  one-andrtwenty,  some  never ;  but 
all  men  late  enough ;  for  the  life  of  a  man  comes 
upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But  as  when  the 
sun  approaches  towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  be 
first  opens  a  little  eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the 
spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and 
calls  up  the  lark  to  -  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds  the 
fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills, 
thrusting  out  his  golden  horns,  like  those  i^hich 
decked  the  brows  of  Moses  ^ben  Jie  was  forced  t« 
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wear  a  veil,  becsnee  himsdf  liad  setn  the  foca  of 
Obd  ;  and  still  while  a  man  tells  the  itory,  the  aim 
gets  up  higher,  till  he  shevTB  a  fur  face,  and  a  full 
light,  and  then  he  shioes.  one  vhole  day,  under  a 
cloud  oflen,  and  sometimes  peeping  great  and  littl? 
eboners,  and  sets  qukklj :  so  is  a  man's  reason  t^d 
his  life.  He  first  begins  to  perceive  himself  to  see 
or  taste,  making  little  refiections  upon  his  actions  of 
sense,  and  c^  discourse  of  flies  and  dogs,  shells  and 
play,  horses  and  liberty:  but  when  he  is  strong 
enough  to  enter  iqto  arts  and  little  institutions,  be  ii 
^t  first  entertaiaed  with  trifles  anil  impertinent  thinga, 
not  because  he  needs  thenii  but  because  his  under- 
standing  is  no  bigger,  and  little  images  of  things  an 
laid  before  him,  like  a  cock-boat  to  a  whale,  only  to 
play  withal ;  but  before  a  man  comes  to  be  wise,  he 
)3  half  dead  with  gouts  and  consumptions,  with 
catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore  eyes  and  a  worn-out 
body ;  so  that  if  we  must  reckon  the  life  of  a  man, 
but  by  the  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is  long  before 
his  soul  be  dressed ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  called  a  maif 
witliout  a  wise  and  an  adorned  soul,  a  soul  at  least 
furnished  with  what  is  neceesai^  towards  his  well- 
being  :  but  by  that  time  his  soul  is  thus  &rnished, 
bis  body  is  decayed  ;  and  then  yqucqn  hardly  reckon 
him  to  be  alive.  wImi  hit  body  i*  possessed  by  ■• 
ffoay  degrees  of  death. 
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Ra/Kdia  agmut  ImpiUience. 

Wlut  is  there  in  the  woiid  to  distiuguiBb  virtue* 
from  (fisboooun,  or  the  valonr  of  Cxear  from  the 
•oftoess  of  the  Egyptitw  eunuchs, ,  or  that  can  mikc 
gny  thing  reffardable,  but  tbe  labour  and  ilie  danger 
the  pain  and  tbe  difficulty }  Virtue  could  pot  be  any 
thing  but  sepsuali^,  if  it  were  the  entertaifiment  of 
our  senses  ^ud  foiid  desifesj  and  Apicius  had  been 
tbe  noblest  of  all  tbe  Romans,  if  feeding  a  great  apr 
petite,  and  despising  the  severities  of  temperance,  bad 
been  tbe  work  and  proper  employment  of  a  wise  m^n. 
But  otherwise  do  fathers,  and  otherwise  do  mothers 
handle  their  children.  These  softeu  them  with 
kisses  and  imperfect  noises,  with  the  pap  and  breast- 
milk  of  soft  endearments  j  they  rescue  them  fiom 
tutors,  and  snatch  tbeiq  from  discipline;  they  desire 
to  keep  them  fat  and  vtarm,  and  ibeir  feet  dry,  an(| 
tbeir  bellies  full ;  and  tben  the  children  govern,  and 
efy,  and  prove  fools  and  troublesome,  so  long  as  the 
feminine  republic  does  endure.  But  fathers,  because 
tbey  design  to  have  tbeir  children  wise  and  valiant, 
apt  for  touncil  or  for  arms,  send  them  to  severe  go- 
vernments, and  tie  them  to  study,  to  bard  labour, 
aod  afflictive  contiqgencies.  They  rejoice  when  the 
boU  boy  strikes  a  lion  with  bis  bunting  spear,  ant) 
pbniikf  qot  when  tt)e  beast  pomes  to  affright  bii 
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early  couragf .  Softoess  is  for  alftves  and  beatte,  for 
minstrels  and  usclesa  persons,  for  sucb  who  cannot 
ascend  higher  than  the  state  of  a  fair  ox,  ora  ser- 
vant  entertained  for  vainer  offices.  But  the  man  that 
designs  bis  sun  f*r  noble  employments,  to  honours 
and  to  triumphs,  to  consular  dignities  and  pr«si- 
dencira  of  councib,  loves  to  see  him  pale  with  Study, 
or  panting  with  labour,  hardened  with  sufferance,  or 
eminent  by  dangers.  And  so  God  dresses  us  for 
Heaven. 


On  the  Practice  of  Patience. 

At  the  first  address  and  presence  of  sickness, 
stand  still  and  arrest  thy  spirit,  that  it  may  without 
amazement  or  affright  consider  that  this  was  that 
^bou  lookedst  for,  and  wert  always  certain  should 
happen,  and  that  now  thou  art  to  enter  into  the 
actions  of  a  new  religion,  the  agony  of  a  strange 
constitution;  but  at  no  hand  suffer  thy  spirits  to  btt 
dispersed  with  fear,  or  wildness  of  thought,  but  stajr 
dieir  looseness  and  dispersion  by  a  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  Bfesent  and  future  employment.  For 
BO  doth  the  I.ybian  lion,  spying  the  fierce  hunts- 
man; he  first  heats  himself  with  the  strokes  of  his 
tail,  and  curls  up  his  spirits,  making  them  strong 
with  union  and  recollection,  till  being  stnick  with  a 
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Mauri taniati  spear,. he  rashes  forth  into  his  defeoce 
and  noblest-coutention ;  and  either  scapes  into  tht 
secrets  of  his  own  duelling,  or  else  dies  the  bravest ' 
of  the  forest'  Every  man,  when  shot  with  an  ar- 
row irom  God's  quiver,  must  then  draw'  in  all  the 
auxiliaries  of  reason,  and  know  that  then  is  the  time 
to  try  bis  strength,  and  to  redace  the  nords  of  hia 
religion  into  action,  and  consider  that  if  be  behaves 
himself  weakly  and  timorously,  he  suflers  never  the 
less  of  sickness ;  but  if  he  returns  to  health,  he 
carries  along  with  hini  the  mask  of  a  coward  luid  a 
fool;  and  if  he  descends  into  his.  grave,  he  enters 
into  the  state  of  the  faithless  and  unbelievers.  Let 
him  set  his  heart  firm  upbn  this  resolution—/  mutt 
bear  it  i/ieeiiably,  and  I  viill  bg  God!*  grace  do  it' 
nobly. 


In  the  5th  chap,  entitled,  "  Of  the  Contin-- 
gencies  and  trealiog  our  Dead,"  our  au- 
thor introducea  the  well-known  story  of  the 
Epkesian  Matron,  which  he  tells  with  nuch. 
singulitr  simplicity  and  beauty,  tliat  I  may  be 
excused  from  soliciting  the  pardon  of  the 
reader  for  insertitig  it. 
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The  Ephesian  Ionian,  Uiat  the  soldier  taU  of  i» 
Petronios,  was  the  talk  of  all  the  toVn,  and  the  xarest 
e.f  ample  of  a  dear  affec  tion  to  her  husband.  She  de- 
scended with  the  corpse  into  the  Tau1t,~aDd  thers 
being  attended  with  her  maiden,  resolved  to  weep  to 
deathi  or  die  with  famine  or  a  distempered  sorrow ; 
from  which  resolution,  nor  Uu,  nor  ber  ftriends,  nor 
the  reverence  of  \hk  principal  citizens,  who  used  the 
entreaties  of  their  charity  and  their  power,  could  dis- 
suade her.  But  a  soldier'  that  watched  seven  dead 
bodies  hanging  tipon  the  trees  just  over  against  this 
monument,  crept  in,  and  a  while  stared  upon  the  ev> 
lent  and  comely  disorders  of  the  sorrow  j  and  having 
let  the  wonder  awbik  breathe  dut  at  each  others' eyes, 
at  last  he  fetched  his  supper  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 
with  purpose  to  eat  and  drink,  and  still  to  feod  him- 
self with  that  sad  prettiness.  His  pity  and  first ' 
draught  of  wine  made  him  bold  and  curious  to  try 
if  the  miud  woold  drink  :  who,  having  many  hours 
jiijice  felt  her  resolution  faint  as  her  wearied  body, 
took  bis  kindness  ;  and  the  light  retarned  into  her 
eyes,  and  danced  like  boys  in  a  festival  ^  and  fearing 
(est  the  pertinaciousnesB  of  her  mistress'  sorrows 
tlinuld  cause  her  evil  to  revert,  or  her  shame  to  ap- 
firoach,  assayed  wliether  she  would  «idnre  to  hear 
an  argument  to  perstiade  her  to  drink  and  live.  The 
violent  passion  had  lud  ^1  her  spirits  in  wildnsw 
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Mid  dissolacion,  and  the.  maid  found  tbem  willing  to 
he  gathered  iuta  order  at  the  arrest  of  any  new  ob-. 
ject,  being  veary  of  the  firsts  of  which  like  leeches 
^ey  had  sucked  their  fill  till  they  fell  down  and 
hurst.  The  weeping  woman  took  her  cordial,  and 
was  not  angry  with  her  maid,  and  heard  the  soldier 
talk.  And  he  was  so  pletteed  with  the  change,  that 
he,  who  first  loved  the  silence  of  the  sorrow,  was 
more  in  love  with  the  music  of  her  returning  voice, 
especidly  which  himself  had  strong  and  put  in  tune. 
And  the  mui  hegan  to  talk  amorously,  and  the  wo- 
man's  weak  head  and  heart  was  soon  possessed  with 
a  little  wioCf  and  grew  gay,  and  talked  end  fell  in 
'  love ;  and  that  very  Bight,  in  the  morning  of  hey 
passion,  in  the  grave  of  her  husband,  in  the  pomps 
of  mourning,  and  in  her  funeral  garments,  married 
her  new  twd  stranger  guest.  For  so  th«  wild  foragers 
•f  Lybta,  being  spent  with  heat,  and  dissolved  by 
the  two  fond  kisses  of  the  sun,  do  melt  with  their 
common  fires,  and  die  with  faintness,  and  descend 
with  motions  slow  and  unable  to  the  little  brooks 
that  descend  from  heaven  in  the  wilderness;  an<t 
when  they  driidc,  they  refurn  into  the  vigour  of » 
new  life,  and  contract  strange  marriages  }  and  the 
lioness  is  courted  by  a  panther,  and  she  listens  tv 
his  love,  md  conceives  a  monster  that  all  men  calt 
unnatural,  md  the  daaghtn*  of  an  equi^-ocal  passiott 
MdofAWddenrtfimhmmt.    And  soalwwMitin 
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the  cftire  at  Ephesos :  for  by  this  tKnethe  soldiu'  bf' 
gaa  to  think  it  was  fit  he  sbDuld  return  to  his  watrh,' 
and  observe  the  dead  bodies  be  had  in  charge ;  but 
when  he  ascended  from  his  monming  bridal  ehact- 
faer,  he  found  that  One  of  the  bodies  was  stolen  by 
the  friends  of  the  dead,  aM  he  was  fallen  into  an 
evil  condition,  because  by  the  laws  of  Ephesus,  his 
body  was  to  be  fixed  in  the  place  of  it;  The  poor 
man  returns  to  his  woman,  cries  out  bitterly,  and  in 
her  presence  resolves  to  die  to  prevent  his  death,  and. 
in  secret  to  prevent  his  shame.  But  now  the  wo- 
man's love  was  raging  like  her  former  sadness,  and 
grew  witty,  and  she  comforted  her  soldier,  and  per- 
■u»led  him  to  live,  lest  by  losing  him,  who  had  ' 
brought  her  from  death  and  a  more  grievous  sorrow,- 
■he  should  return  to  her  old  solemnities  of  dying,  ant] 
lose  her  honour  for  a  dream,  or  the  reputation  of  her 
constancy  without  the  change  and  satisfaction  of  an 
enjoyed  love.  The  man  would  fain  have  lived,  if  it 
had  been  possible,  and  she  found  out  this  way  for 
him ;  that  be  should  take  the  body  of  her  first  hus- 
b^id,  whose  funeral  she  had  so  straSgely  mourned, 
and  put  it  upon  the  gallows  in  place  of  the  stolen 
thief.  He  did  so,  and  escaped  the  present  danger, 
td  possess  a  love  which  might  chapge  as  violently^ 
as  her  grief  her  done.  But  so  have  X  seen  a  crowd 
of  disordered  people  rush  violently  and  in  heaps  till 
their  utmoEt  border  was  restrained  by  a  wallf  or  had 
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(peiit  tbe  fuiy  pf  th«  first  fluctuation  and  watery  pro- 
gress, and  by  and  by  it  returned  tt)  the  contraT-y  with 
the  same  earnestness,  oaly  because  it  trsa  violent  and 
ungoverned.  A  raging  passion  is  tliU  crowd,  whicfa; 
when  it  is  hot  under  discipline  and  the  conduct  of 
reason,  and  the  proportions  of  temperate  humanity, 
runs  passionately  the  \ray  ithcippens,  and  by  ajid  by 
as  greedily  to  another  side,  being  swayed  by  ItS'Owh 
weight,  and  driven  any  wfaitlier  by  chance,  in  all  its 
pursuits,  having  no  rule  but  to  do  oU  it  can,  and 
Spend  itself  ill  liaste,  and  expire  with  some  aharab 
and  much  indecency. 


The  fl7th  edilion  of  the  Holy  Living  and 
Dying,  has  beep  recently  published,  Svo.  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Thirwall. 

Jeremy  Taylor  possessed  a  very  lively  and 
beautiful  fancy,  a  taste  perhaps  more  chaste 
th^n  correct.  His  power  of  language  is  un^ 
bounded ;  and  we  are  often  pleased  with  his 
astonishing  fertility,  when  we  are  least  disposed 
to  sympathize  with  bis  opinions.  His  ^imilies, 
indeed,  are  often  crowded,  and  the  general  ef- 
fect is  dissipated  and  weakened  by  a  redun- 
dance of  beauties.  The  bulk  of  his  works  con- 
sists of  sermons,  which  few  probably  would 
VOL.  III.  B 
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wish  to  read,  l>at  foi  the  astonishiog  passages  of 
eloquence  which  occasionally  burst  upon  the 
nind.  No  writer  can  exceed  him  ia  seati- 
mentftl  painting— in  awful  repreuutation. 
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William  Lilly,  tbe  famous  English  astro- 
loger, was  bora  ia  Leicesteiabire,  in  iSOS. 
His  patents  not  being  in  aiB/aeat  circum- 
stsnces,  were  onable  to  gire  their  sen  a  liberal 
edncatioQi  Havii^  been  tau^t  therefore  a 
little  writing  and  arithmetic  in  the  country 
'  achool  o(  Ashby  de  la  Zoucb,  be  retolved  to 
try  bii  fortune  in  LondoB,  wbete  he  arrived  la 
1^90.  'He  first  became  servant  to  &  mammt' 
maker,  then  boofc-kcepw  to  the  master  of  a 
Salter's  compraiy  in  the  Strand,  wbo  dying,  ba 
was  90  succesafnl  as  to  marry  his  widow  with 
a  fortone  of  10«^  '  / 

Being  BOW  at'  his  Case,  he  freqn^tted  die 

termont  and  lecttmta  of  the  Puritan^'  and  in 

l63S,  commenced  the  stady  of  astrology,  uo* 

der  the  tntion  of  one  Erans,  a  dicbauclisd 

HS 
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Welch  parson,  who  had  lately  come  to  Lon- 
don from  Leicestershire,  where  he  had  prac- 
tised his  craft  many  years.  Tlie  first  specimen 
Lilly  gave  of  his  skill  in  his  new  art,  was  u 
prophecy  that  the  king  had  chosen  an  unlucky 
horoscope  for  his  coronation  in  Scotland,  l6:iS. 
In  1634,  getting  pOBsession  of  a  MS.  with 
some  alterations  of  the  "  Ats  Notoria"  of  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa,  he  imbibed  with  great  eager- 
ness the  doctrine  of  the  magical  circle,  and 
the  invocation  of  spirits,  adopted  a  form  of  ' 
prayer  therein  prescribed  to  the  angel  Salmo- 
neeus,  and  soon  came  to  flatter  himself  that  he 
was  the  particular  favorite  of  that  uncreated 
phantom.  He  likewise  boasted  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintEince  with  the  peculiar  guardian  angels 
of  England,  named  Salmael  and  Malchidael. 
Having  purchased  some  other  astrological 
books,  which  had  been  found  on  pulling  down 
the  house  of  another  astrologer,  he  entered 
still  'more  deeply  into  the  science. 

His  subsequent  comiections  with  the  par- 
liament  party,  whose  interests  he  ^spoused^ 
are  known  from  general  history,  and  strongly 
'inarkthle  superstition  of  the  times.  Charles  X.  . 
himself  consulted  bim,  to  know  where  he 
should  conceal  himself,  if  he  coiald  escape 
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from  Hampton-court ;  and  general  Fahrfox 
enquired  of  bim,  if  be  could  tell  by  his  art, 
whether  God  were  with  them,  and  approved 
their  cause.  He  received,  in  1648,  fifty 
pounds  in  cash,  and  an  order  from  the  coun- 
cil of  state  for  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds. 
per  annum,  for  information  he  stipulated  to 
furnish  relative  to  the  chief  concerns  of  France; 
which  .information  he  obtained  by  means  of 
a  secular  priest  he  formerly  knew,  and  who  was 
then  confessor  to  one  of  the  French  secretiuies. 
Meanwhile,  in  l648  and  lOiO,  he  read  public 
lectures  on  astrology,  by  which>  and  other  em- 
ployments of  his  art,  he  amassed  a  competent 
fortune. 

After  the  restoration,  i660,  he  was  taken 
into  custody,  apd  examined  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  respecting  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.;  but  he  was  finally  pardoned. 
For  the  ten  or  eleven  last  years  of  his  life  he 
combined  the  practice  of  medicine  and  astro- 
logy ;  and  died  in  ]681, 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  his  Ephemeris,  or  Ahnauack,  which 
he  entitled  "  Merlinua  Anglicm  Junior  i"  the 
first  of  which  was  pubhshed  in  1644,  and  con- 
tinued in  repute  for  six-and-thirty  years.    In 
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1651,  however,  lie  published  a  beitise  en- 
titled, "  Several  ObseivB.tioaa  upon  the  life 
sod  Beaih  of  Charles,  late  King  of  England ;" 
in  which  he  treats  thekiog'»  father  and  mini&- 
ters  with  great  acrimony,  and  diBcovers  him- 
self  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  i^ublican  go- 
vernment.  Tbie  tract  was  reprinted  in  1715, 
with  the  arrogant  title  of  "  Mr.  William  lill/i 
Tme  History  of  King  Janet  I.  and  King 
Cbarles  I-e  with  auadry  Observation!,  remark- 
Able  PasBages,  and  many  seciet  Traniactions, 
not  tiU  now  diru^ed,"  &,c. 

I  idiaU  select  for  a  brief  extcact,  a  few  pas- 
ties from  the  bt^giaiiing  o£hifl  tract,  enUtledf 
Annus  Tefiebrasus,  or,  The  Dark  Year,  1652— • 
an  AstioJogical  Biscourw,  concerning  the 
effects  of  two  iMoat  Bdipsfls,  and  oas  for-' 
midable  qae  t>S  tba  Sw  m  that  year.  He 
begins ) 

It  was  as  vlsely  as  truly  observed  by  tbe  learned 
historian  T^ucydldes,  that  some  j^ears  before  those 
three-and- twenty  years  Peleponnesian  wars  of  tbe 
miserable  Greeks  among  tbemtelves,  wherein  every 
city  or  commonwealth  ol  Gree.ce  was  in  one  kind  or 
other  engaged,  '*  that  those  things  which  in  fonner 
times  there  went  only  a  iame  of,  though  rarely  iq 
fact  connrmed,  were  then  mada  credible  by  the  «i)> 
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saing  bloody  wars  of  the  ipreeiaM  one  trith  another. 
The  forerunners  of  which  quatr^  he  soitfa  wen 
dieseieartluiBahngMeral  to  the  grealnt  part  of  the 
woi^d,  Hod  mokt  Tta]«nt  withal ;  eclipses  of  the  son 
oftener  than  is  reported  of  any  former  time  j  ffWt 
draughts,"  &c. 

If  we  in  £iirope,  or  many  king^otaB,  people,  and 
aationa  benan,  are  faaBteniog  unto  such  disaitroua 
timec  Bid  aceidimtB  as  onr  author  delivers  lUito  pos^ 
terity  then  to  have  happened,  let  God  be  glorifitd^ 
who  hath  not  been  wanting  ia  these  wont' of  days 
and  times,  by  many  eigul  prodigies,  so  of^rtunely 
wen  and  felt  hy  many  men  in  several  coaatries,  to 
aiteun^h  utd  forewarn  even  ua  En^lrii,  as  w^  as 
many  other  kingdmas  and  natiatu,  what  he  mteiid* 
snMenly  to  ^lo.  Very  muiy  and  admirable  have 
been  the  prodigieB,  which  of  late  yean  hav«  appaai* 
'  ed  in  the  donunions  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  as  fast, 
that  never  to  be  parallelMl  upnar  and  binult  of  tU 
people  in  Naples  in  July  16*7,  at  what  time  tbqr 
made  Masaniello,  a  poor  fisherman,  their  c^tain 
general,  wbo  for  aooM  dayp,  had  the  clearest  and 
abs<^Dtest  command  over  the  people,  that  ever  mbJ 
history  nxntions,  as  it  is  exceUcntly  set  forth  in  two 
little  treatises  by  die  delicate  pen  of  James  Idowel, 
esq.  [Then,  after  mentioning  a  great  inundation  in 
6p^n,  in  the  year  l6Sl,  he  remarks :] 

These  prodi^oUB  tumults,  and  more  than  ordinary 
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Ewelling§  of  the  searbanks,  and  furioos  ititindatioAa 
of  watera,  are  most  assured  meBsengers  of  God'a 
wrath  and  aoger  unto  mankiad ;  we  all  know  the 
universal  deluge,  and  almost  whole  drowning  of  all 
mankind,  did  immediately  succeed  after  the  cataracts 
of  heaven  were  let  loose ;  you  shall  only  hear  the 
Opinion  of  two  or  three  learned  authors,  what  is  ..the 
natural  signification  of  such  extraordiiiary  eCBuxions 
of  waters,  or  other  excursion  of  any  one  of  the  ele^ 
ments.  [Vhtn  quotiog  Cardanus  and  Pmcerus  for 
authorities,  he  proceeds.]  Nor  have  the  waters  or 
seas  at  auy  time  to  no  purpose  thus  swelled  or  over- 
flowed their  b&nka,  or  the  winds  so  inxpetuously  or 
boisterously  roai  ed.  Very  few  are  the  people  «  na- 
tions where  such  horrihle  and  unusual  eruptions  have 
Appeared,  but  they,  have  learned  by  woAiI  expe- 
rience, that  cot  many  years  after  these  outrageous 
swdlings,  the  people  of  that  nation  where  these  were 
have  miserably  smarted  with  immediate  succeeding 
mischiefs,  viz.  either  the  ipcursioiis  of  strangers' 
forces,  annies,  pr  the  like,  Into  their,  countries,  or  else 
a  great  d^ay,  consumption,  or  wasting  of  their  men, 
together  with  bloodshed  and  other  woeful  calamities 
concomitant.  Of  which  prodigious  irruption  then 
happenicg,  and  some  aerial  sights  or  prodigies  lately 
seen  in  the  State's  dominions,  I  mean  in  the  Hollan^ 
ders',  that  prudential  people  will,  I  hope,  take  special 
notice,  (i(  coacei;peth  bpth  dolled  and  Zealand  so 
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te  do)  and  id  a  greater  measure,  the  rulers  or  gover- 
nors of    those  provinces,  towns,  or  cities  thereiq 

■  seated :  for,  hiundatio  tea  est  sinistra,  maJique  mnimt. 
*     *      If  therefore  the  chain  of  nature  be  unloosed, 

,  and  the  enclosures  of  waters  plucked  up,  so  that  they 
get  forth  of  their  own  proper  channels  or  bounds,  or 
overflow  the  earth  or  ground  with  a  lawless  mastery 
of  violence ;  this  is  not  done  by  fortune  or  chance  ; 

'  but  it  comes  to  pass  by  divine  command.  That 
people  may  he  as  well  sensible  of  some  fearful  slangh- 
ters^t  band  for  punishing  the  wretchedness  of  men, 
as  of  factions,  intestine  divisions,  armies  of  enemies, 
or  plague  and  famine  to  he  approaching,  &c. 


Our  prophet  aeems  to  be  surpassed  by  none 
of  iiis  predecessors  in  the  commendable  virtue 
cif  caodoo.  His  cautionary  advice  to  the  Hol- 
landers and  Zealanders  la  very  judiciously 
given.  This  writer  perhaps  would  not  have 
deserved  a  place  in  the  present  list,  had  it 
not  been  to  show  the  folly  .of  his  age, 
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BiTLSTRoDE  Whitelocke,  the  famoas  law- 
yer, politician,  and  writer  of  memoirs,  nas  the 
Bon  of  sir  James  Whitelocke,  knight,  and 
born  1605,  in  Fleet-street,  London.  He  was 
iuitiated  in  grammaiical  learning  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  school ;  whence  he  removed,  in  lG20, 
to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  which  Laud, 
afierwEU'ds  arcbbtKhop  of  Caaterbury,  was  then 
presideat. 

He  left  college  without  a  degree,  and  be- 
came a  Ktudent  of  the  Middle  Temple.  In  the 
Iteginning  of  the  long  parliament,  he  was 
chosen  a  burgess  for  Marlow,  in  Buckingham^ 
ehire,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
drawing  up  the  charge  against  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  one  of  the  managers  at  his  tjial.  . 
In  1642-3,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  treat  of  peace  with  the  king,  at 
Qiiford ;  and  had  a  similar  commission  in  1644. 
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The  same  year  h«  appriaed  Cromwell,  that  the 
esci  of  EcKX  designed  to  accuee  him  as  an  in- 
eeadiary;  for  which  friendly  office  h«  obtained 
the  isTOur  and  confidence  of  that  usurper.  The 
year  following,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
cMnmissioneia  of  the  admiralty,  in  which  situ- 
ation he  wan  suspected  of  holding  correspoQ- 
duicewitb  the  royalists;  but  the  saspicion,  it 
■eems,  was  unfoonded.  In  l646,  he  was  sent 
for  by  Fairfex,  when  laying  siege  to  Oxford,  to 
be  one  of  his  cooQcil  of  war ;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  expressed  great  relnctance  to  come  to 
extremity  with  the  nniversi^,  and  proposed  an 
accommodation  with  the  garrison.  In  1647-8, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  four  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal ;  and  soon  af^et,  attorney  of  the 
duchy  of  J^ncaster.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  be  letired  to  the  coanU-y,  that  he 
Buy  bare  no  hand  in  the  king's  trial. 

He  was  constituted,  in  1648-9,  keeper  of  the 
king's  library  and  medals.  His  own  account  of 
Utif  ^pointnent  is  worth  transcribing,  as  it 
■hows  how  narrowly  we  escaped  the  entire  loss. 
of  those  valuable  collections*.  "  Being  in- 
formed (says  he)  of  a  design  in  some  to  have 
tbem  sold  and  transported  beyond  see,  which  I 
*  Mtm«iiili,  p.4i3. 
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ibougbt  wouJd  be  a'dishonour  and  damage  to 
our  nation,  aad  to  all  scbo1ar&  therein ;  and 
fearing  that  in  other  hands  they  might  be  more 
subject  to  embezzhng;  and  being  wiUing  to 
preserve  them  for  public  use,  I  did  accept  of 
the  trouble  of .  being  library  keeper  at  St. 
James's,  and  therein  was  encouraged  and  much 
persuaded  to  it  by  Mr.  Selden,  who  swore  that 
)f  X  did  not  undertake  the  charge  of  them,  all 
those  rare  monuments  of  antiquity,  those 
choice  boobs ,  and  MSS.  would  be  lost;  and 
there  were  not  the  like  of  them,  except  only  in 
the  Vatican,  in  any  other  library  in  Christen- 
dom." Whitelocke  afterwards  went  ambas- 
$ador  to  Sweden;  became  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  exchequer ;  was  chosen,  in  16^6, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  pro  tempore ; 
and  the  yei^  following  was  summoned  by  the 
protector  to  si  t  iii  the  upper  house,  by  the  title 
of  Bulstrode,  lord  Whitelocke.  Id  l659,  he- 
was  made  jiresiderJt  of  the  council  of  stale,  one 
of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  pro  tempore.  The  same  year,  how- 
ever, he  withdrew  to  the  country,  from  an  ap- 
prehension of  being  sent  to  the  Tower  by  the 
rump  parliament,  then  newly  restored,  and 
continued  there,  chiefly  at  Chilton,  in  Wilt-t 
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Mk,  for  the  remaiader.of  his  life.    He  died 
in  1675-6.  , 

I.  The  work  for  which  chiefly  posterity  is  , 
indebted  lo  Whitelocke,  is  his  "  Memorials  of 
the  Eoglish  Affairs ;  or  an  Historical  Account 
of  what  passed  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
'  Reign  of  KingCharles  the  First  to  King  Charles 
the  Second  his  happy  Restoration;  contulning 
the  Public  Transactions,  Civil  and  Military,  to- 
gether with  the  private  Consultations  and  Sc^ 
crets  of  the  Cabinet.'*  Folio.  '  It  was  first 
published  in  168S;  but  the  second  edition,  in 
'173'2,  contains  many  additions,  and  a  betlerin- " 
dex.  The  editor  of  the  first  edition  observes  ih 
his  preface—"  .Our  author  sometimes  writes 
up  to  the  dignity  of  an  historian,  and  else- 
where is  content  barely  to  set  down  occur- 
rences diary-wise,  without  melting  down  or 
refining  the  ore,  and  improving  those  hints  and 
rudiments  to  the  perfection  and  true  standitrd 
of  an  hiuory.  Tlie  trutli  is,  oir  author  nevec 
intended  this  for  a  book  in  print;  nor  meoat 
otherwise  by  it  than  as  a  book  for  his  memory 
and  private  use.  Yet  such  was  his  relation  to 
the  public,  so  eminent  his  station,  and  so  much 
Uras  he  upon  the  stage  during  all  the  time 
of  action,  that  the  particulnrs  of  lits  diary  go' 
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Very   far  towards  a  perfect  history  of  thoM 


Tie  Spttek  tf  OUeer  CromctU  m  hit  Jkicdvmg  fht 
Portiamatt. 

Getitlemen, 

t  perceive  you  are  ber<  u  the  b<mse  of  parljft' 
ment,  by  yoUi  speaker,  whom  I  see  here,  and  by 
your  facesi  vhicb  are  in  a  great  measure  known 
tome. 

When  I  finst  met  you  in  this  rooni)  it  was,  to  my 
apprehension,  the  hopefoUest  day  that  ever  mine  eyes 
saw,  as  to  considn'ations  of  this  world;  for  I  did 
look  at  (as  wrapt  up  in  you,  together  with  myself,)  the 
hopes  and  happiness  of  (though  not  of  the  greatest. 
yet  a  very  gieat,  anil)  thp  best  people  in  the  world; 
and  truly  and  unfeignedly  I  thought  so;  as  a  people 
that  have  the  highest  and  the  clearest  profession 
among  them,  of  the  greatest  glory,  (to  wit)  religion ; 
ae  a  people  that  have  been  like  other  nations,  some- 
Iteies  ap  and  sonetiines  down,  in  eur  honour  in  the 
world,  bnt  yet  nev«r  lo  low  kat  we  might  meaann 
with  other  nations ;  and  a  people  that  have  bad  a 
Stamp  upon  them  from  God,  God  having  (as  it  wufe) 
summed  all  our  former  ^ory  and  honour,  in  the 
things  that  are  of  glory  to  natioas,   'u\  an  epitaoie 
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witlutt  tbesfl  ten  or  twdve  years  last  past ;  so  that  we 
knew  one  anoUier  at  boinei  md  ate  nell  known 
abroad.     •     •     •     • 

I  came  vith  very  great  joy,  and  contentfloent,  and 
comfort,  the  first  time  I  met  you  in  tUia  place ;  but  , 
we  aad  these  are,  fat  the  present,  under  eome  disap' 
pointment.  If  I  had  pttrposed  to  have  played  tha 
orator,  which  I  did  oeier  sA'ect,  nor  do,  nor  I  hope 
shall,  ]  doubt  not  hut  upoo  easy  suppositions,  whirh 
1  am  persuaded  eveiy  or»6  among  you  will  grant,  we 
did  not  meetnpon  such  hopes  as  these. 

I  net  you  a  second  time  here,  and  I  confess,  at 
that  meeting,  I  had  much  abatement  of  my  hopes^ 
though  not  a  total  frustration.  I  confess,  that  that 
which  damprd  my  hopes  so  soea  was  somewhat  that 
did  looic  like  a  parricide.  It  is  obvious  enoDgh  unto 
you,  that  the  tBawagwaent  of  affairs  i^  savour  of  » 
not-owning,  too,  too  m«ch  savour,  I  say,  of  a  iMt- 
owning  tlie  aothori^  tbat  cdled  you  hither }  but 
God  left  us  not  witbuut  an  expedient  that  gave  a 
stcoad  possibility;  ah&ll  1  say,  a  possibility?  It  ' 
seemed  to  me  a  probability  of  recovering  out  of  that 
dissatiafied  condition  we  were^  all  then  in,  towands 
KKM  mtttt^ty  of  satisfaction,  and  tberelbre,  by  that 
recognition,  suiting  with  the  indenture  that  returned 
you  hither,  to  which  afcerwards  ^so  was  added  your 
own  declaratkMi^  coniormable  to,  and  in  acceptance 
ef  that  exptdieot,  whosby  you  had  (though  witb  » 
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little  check)  another  opportunity  renewet!  unto  yOu  td 
have  made  this  nation  as  happy  as  it  could  have  becn^  . 
if  every  thing  had  smoothly  run  on  from  that  first 
hour  of  your  meeting. 

And  indeed  (you  will  give  me  liberty  of  my 
thoughts  and  hopes)  I  did  tlriak,  as  I  have  formerly 
found  in  that  way,  that  I  have  been  mgaged  as  a  sol- 
dier, that  some  affronts  put  upon  us,  some  disasters  at 
the  first,  have  made  way  for  veiy  great  and  happy 


And.l  did  not  at  all  despond,  butthe  stop  put  upon 
you,  would  in  like  manner  have  made  way  for  a  bless- 
ing from  God,  that  that  interruption  bwng,  as'  I 
thought,  necessary  to  divert  you  from  destructive  and 
violent  proceedings,  to  give  time  for  better  delibera- 
tions ;  whereby  leaving  the  government  as  you  found 
it,  you  might  have  proceeded  to  have  made  those  good 
and  wholesome  laws,  which  the  people  expected  trotn 
you;  and  might  have  answered  the  grievances,  and 
settled  those  other  things  proper  to  you  as  a  parlia- 
menti  and  for  which  you  would  have  thanks  from  all 
that  intrusted  you.     •     •     •     • 

If  I  have  had  any  melancholy  thoughts,  I  have 
sat  down  by  them  ;  why  might  it  not  have  been  very 
law&l  to  me,  to  think  that  1  was  a  person  judged  un- 
concerned in  all  these  businesses?  I  can  assure  you, 
1  have  not  reckoned  myself,  nor  did  I  reckon  myself 
uuconcerned  in  you;  and  so  long  as  any  just  patieaca  - 
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eWild  support  my  expectation,  I  wduU  have  waited 
to  the  uttennosl  to  have  received  frbm  yoU  th«  issMeS 
of  your  consultations  and  reaolntions.  I  have  teen 
careftil  of  your  safety,  and  the  safety'of  those  thai 
you  represented,  to  whom  I  reckon  myself  a  ser* 
vant.    •    •     •    •  * 

I  say  I  have  been  caring  for  yoiJ,  yoiii  quiet  sit- 
ting, caring  for  your  pri\-ileges,  (as  I  said  before)  that 
they  might  not  be  interrupted;  have  berti  seeking  of 
God,  from  the  gi^t  God,  a  blessing  upifti  you,  and  a 
blessing  upon  these  nations;  I  have  been  consulting, 
if  possibly  I  might  in  any  thing  promote,  in  my 
place,  the  real  good  (rf  this  parliament,  of  tht 
hopefiilness  of  4vfaich  1  have  said  so  much  unto 
yop.     *•••■' 

I  will  tell  yttrt  sdmewhat,  that  (if  it  be  hot  news  to 
you^-I  wish  yen  had  taken  very  serious  consideration 
of)  if  it  be  news,  I  wish  I  had  acquainted  yon  with 
it  sooner }  uid  yet  if  any  man  will  ask  me  why  T 
&d  not)  the  reason  h  givn  already,  because  I  did 
make  it  my  business  t-o'giveno  intermptibii. 

There  be  sotnc  trees- that  will  not  groW  under  the 
shadow  of  other  trees ;  there  be  some  that  choose  (a 
man  may  say  so  by  way  of  dlusion)  to  thrive  niider 
the  shado*  of  other  trees ;  I  will  tdl  you  What  hath 
thriven;  I  will  not  say  what  you  have  cherished 
nmder  your  shadow,  that  were  too  hitrd.  Instead  of 
the  peace  and  settlement,  instead  of  mercy  and  trBth 

VOL.  in,  '  I 
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being  iHtH^lrt  together,  righteousaess  and  peacs 
kiseiug  each  other,  by  reconciling  the  honeit  people 
of  these  naboBB,  and  aettliiig  the  wofbl  disiempeis 
that  are  amongst  na,  (which  had  been  gloriotta  tluogs, 
and  worthy  cf  christians  to  hove  proposed)  weeds 
and  nettles,  briars  and  thorns,  have  thrivon  under 
your  shadov;dissettIemenr  and  division,  dis^oat«nt- 
ment  and  dissatis&ctioD,  together  with  real  dangers 
to  the  whole,  have  been  more  multiplied  within  these 
five .  montlu  of  your  sitting,  than  ixi  some  yean 
befdre. 

Fouudationa  hav^  been  al^  laid  far  the  fuWre,  n- 
sewing  the  troubles  of  th«e  naUans  by  all  the  ene- 
tnies  of  it,  abroad  and  at  bofne.  tut  met  these  words 
seem  too  sharp,  for  (hey  are  true  as  any  mathema- 
tical demoHitratioas  are  or  can  be;  1  say,  the  ene- 
nies  of  the  pesc«  of  these  nati(H)li,  abroad  and  at 
home,  the  discontented  bumoyri  thnni^hout  these 
nations,  which  I  think  BO«i»n  will  grudge  1o  call  by 
ihat  nacKf  or  to  make  ^  allude  to  briars  and  tbonis, 
they  have  nourished  themselves  uader  ynur  shadow. 

Asd  t}ia^  I  may  be  cleaf)y  understoot^  they  have 
taken  thv  opportunities  &9m  yoar  aitting,  ffom  the 
hopes  they  had,  which,  ^itb  easy  co^iecture,  they 
might  take  up,  and  conclude  tbs^  there  woold  be  no 
Kttlameat,  and  therefore  Ihey  have  firafDod  U>cir  de- 
signs, prepa];iug  for  the  eiMcntioa  of  theia  «a- 
■  cordingly.    •    •    •    • 
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tsay  tinto  you,  whilst  jcuU  have  bMtt  iR  th«  iHiiit 
«f  these  trabsactiaiis,  that  party,  that  c»vatier  party^ 
(I  could  wish  some  of  them  had  thrust  ift  here  to 
have  heard  what  I  saj,)  the  caTalier  putyliaVe  been 
designing  and  preparing  t6  put  this  batiori  in  blood 
a£ain  with  a  witness)  but  be^aiiBt  I  Ur  eonSdent 
there  are  none  of  that  sort  here,  therefore  I  shall  say 
the  less  to  that ;  only  this  I  must  tell  yob,  thst  tbey 
have  been  nakirfg  great  preparatioss  of  artas,  taiil 
do  believe  will  ^>e  made  evi&nl  untO  you,  that  they 
iMve  raided  oat  many  ihousaad  nf  arms,  even  atl 
tfaxt  this  city  could  aUbrii,  f&t   divert  lAo&ths  last 

Now  such  aa  lliese  atso  are  g^oWft  Op  tlwder  your 
shadow.  But  it  will  be  aske^  wl^l  have  they  done  ? 
1  hope,  though  tliey  pretend  the  commonwealth's  in- 
terest, they  have  had  no  enconragomeAt  from  you, 
but  that  as  before,  rather  t»ken  it,  than  that  you  have 
administered  any  cause  unto  them  for  so  doingt  ftom 
delays,  from  faopesi  th»t  this  parliamiAt  \«OTild  not 
settle,  from  pamphlets  mentioniBg  strange  vote*  atkd 
resolves  of  yours,  which  I  hope  did  abuse  yoo. 

Thus  yoii  see,  whatever  the  groufida  w^e,  tbesA 
.  have  been  tile  effects.  And  thus  I  have  laid  thaM, 
things  before  you,  and  others  will  be  easily  able  t» 
judge  how  far  you  are  concerned.    •    •    • ,  ■ 

is  there  Bot  yet  opoa  the  spirits  of  men  a  strange 

itch  i  Nothing  wiU  sati^  them,  uoleu  iU»y  san.put 
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their  finger  upon  their  brethren's  eonsciences,  to 
pinr h  them  there.  Ti>  do  this  was  no  part  of  the  con- 
test we  had  with  like  common  adversary ;  for  religtOB 
was  not  the  thing  at  the  first  contetted  for,  bat  God 
brought  it  to  that  issue  at  last,  and  gave  it  unto  us 
by  way  of  redundancy,  and  at  last  it  proved  to  be  that 
which  was  mpst  dear  to  ua ;  and  wherein  consisted 
this  more  than  in  obtainifig  that  liberty  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  bishops  to  all  species  of  pretestants, 
to  worsh4p  God  according  to  their  own  light  and 
conscieiices  I  for  want  of  which,  taaoy  of  our  breth- 
'rea  forsook  their  nitivc  conntries  to  seek  their, 
bread  from  strangers,  and  to  live  in  howling  wilder- 
nesses ;  and  for  which  also,  many  Uiat  remained  here 
were  imprisoned  and  otherwise  abused,  and  mad« 
the  scorn  of  the  nation. 

^  Those  that  were  sound  in  the  iaitb,how  propel  was- 
it, for  them  to  labour  for  liber^,  for  a  just  liberty, 
that  nien  should  not  be  trampled  opon  for  their  con- 
sciences f  Had  AOt  they  laboured  but  lately  under 
thft  weight  of  p^s^cutions,  and  wa»  it  fit  for  them 
to  sit  heavy  upon  others?  Is  it  ingenuoua  to  ask 
liberty  and  not  le  give  it  1  what  greater  hypocrisy, 
tiban  for  those  who  were  oppressed  by  the  bishops, 
to  become  the  greatest  oppressors  themtelves  so  soon 
as  their  ybke  wds  removed  i  I  could  wish  that  they 
who  call  for  liberty  ooWt  alio  had  not  too  muck  of 
that  spirit^if  the  power  were  in  their  l^uids. 
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As  for  propfaane  persons,  blasphemers,  such  A 
preafli  sedition,  the  contentious  railers,  evil  speakers, 
who  seek  by  evil  words  to  corrupt  good  manners, 
fwTsons  of  loose  conversations,  punishment  from  Uie 
civil  magistrate  ought  to  meet  with  them;  because 
if  these  pretend  conscience,  yet  walking  disarderly, 
and  not  according  but  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  and 
even  to  natural  light,  they  are  judged  of  all,  and  their 
sins  being  open,  makes  them  subjects  of  the  magis- 
trate's sword,  who  ought  not  to  bear  it  in  vain. 

Tlie  disciplipe  of  the  army  was  such,  that  a  man 
would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  tJiere,  of  whom  we 
could  take  notice  he  was  guilty  of  such  practices 
as  these  :  and  therefore  how  happy  would  England 
have  been,  and  you,  and  I,  if  the  lord  had  led  you  on 
to  have  settled  upon  stich  good  accounts  as  these  are, 
and  to  have  dicountenanced  such  practices  as  the 
other,  and  left  men  in  disputable  things  free  to  their 
own  consciences,  which  was  well  provided  for  by  the 
government,  and  liberty  left  to  provide  against  what 
was  apparently  evil. 

Judge  you,  whether  the  contesting  for  things  that 
were  provided  for  by  this  government  hath  been  pro- 
Utable  expence  of  time  for  the  good  of  these  nations  ? 
by  means  whereof  you  may  see  you  have  wholly 
elapsed  your  time,  and  done  just  nothing.     •     •     • 

This  government  called  you  hither,  the  constitu- 
tion whereof  being  so  limited,  a  tingle  ptrton  and  u 
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par^mHfiit,  «|ul  tius  w^^  tkpu^ht  Boost  9gr««^le  to 
the  ganerat  ^enteoftbeii^tioii,  having  bad  experieoce 
toough  by  trUl  of  othw  conditions;  jvdgitig  tbie  inoct 
likely  to  avoid  the  extrones  of  monarchy  op  the  one 
biod,  and  democrary  on  the  p^ber,  and  yet  not  to 
fofind  don^Mum  in  grati4,  And  if  so,  then  certainly 
t«  make  it  more  than  a  sotiop,  it  was  requisite  that 
it  thotdd  be  4S  it  is  in  the  govenunent,  which  puts  it 
upon  a  true  and  equal  balance.  It  has  been  already 
submitted  to  the  judicious  honest  people  of  this  no" 
tinn,  mhether  tbe  balance  be  not  equal ;  and  what 
their  judgment  is,  is  visible  by  submission  to  it,  by 
ac^ng  upon  it,  by  restrdnipg  their  trustees  from 
n^eddling  with  it ;  and  it  neither  asks  nor  needs  any 
hetter  ratiScation,  But  when  trustees  in  parliament 
shall  by  experience  find  B,oy  evil  in  any  parts  of  the  r 
government,  referred  by  ttie  government  itself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  protector  and  parliament,  (of 
which  Ume  itself  will  be  the  best  discoverer,)  how 
can  it  be  reasonably  imagined  that  a  person  or  per- 
sons coming  in  by  election,  and  standing  under  siich 
obligations,  and  go  limited  and  so  necessitated  by 
oath  to  govern  for  the  people's  good,  and  to  make 
their  love,  under  God,  the  best  under-propping,  and 
their  ^t  interest  to  him ;  how  cap  it,  I  say,  be  ima- 
gined, that  the  present  or  succeeding  protectors  will 
fefuse  to  agree  to  alter  any  such  thing  in  the  govern-: 
)i>ei)t  tbftt  may  be  found  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
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pmple,  or  to  recede  ^toed  any  tbisg  vhtcb  be  might 
be  conviDced  casts  tlie  balance  too.  mueli  to  the  sinr 
gle  person  i  And  altlMugb  for  the  present,  the  keep- 
ing up  and  having  in  hia  power  the  militia  aeems  the 
most  hanl,  yet  if  it  diould  be  yielded  up  at  «ueh  a 
time  as  this,  when  there  is  as  much  need  to  keep  thift 
cause  by  it  (which  is  most  erideut  at  this  time  im* 
pu^ed  by  all  the  enemies  of  it)  as  there  was  to  get 
it,  what  would  become  of  alt  i  Or  if  it  should  not  be 
equally  placed  in  him  and  the  parliament,  but  yielded 
up  at  any  time,  it  detennines  bis  power  either  for 
doing  the  good  he  ought,  or  hindering  parliaments 
from  perpetuating  themselves,  or  from  imposing 
vhat  reli^ons  tbey  please  on  the  coospiences  of  men, 
or  what  government  tbey  please  upon  the  nation ; 
thereby  subjecting  us  to  dissetdement  in  every,  pai^ 
liament,  end  to  the  desperate  consequences  thereof; 
and  if  the  nation  shall  happen  to  fall  into  a  blessed 
peace,  boyr  easily  and  certainly  will  tbeir  charge  ht, 
taken  off,  and  their  forces  be  disbanded ;  and  then 
where  will  the  danger  be  to  have  the  militia  thus- 
stated? 

What  if  I  should  say,  if  there  should  be  a  dispro- 
portion or  diseqitality  as  to  the  power,  it  is  on  the 
other  hand ;  and  if  this  be  so,  wherein  hBTe  you  ha^ 
eause  to  quarrel?  What  demonstrations  have  you 
held  forth  to  settle  me  to  your  opinion  i  Would  you 
bad  made  me  so  happy  as  to  let  me  have  known  your 
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grounds.  I  have  made  a  free  and  ingenuous  tohfes-. 
sion  of  my  faith  to  you,  and  I  cbuld  have  wished  it 
had  been  in  your  hearts  to  have  agreed  that  some 
friendly  and  cordial  debates  might  have  been  towards 
mutual  conviction  ;  was  there  none  amongst  you  to 
move  such  a  thing  F  No  fitness  to  listen  to  itf  No 
desire  of  a  right  understanding  r  If  it  be  not  folly  in 
me  to  listen  to  town-talk,  such  things  have  been 
proposed,  and  rejected  with  stiffness  and  severity,  once 
^od  again ;  was  it  not  likely  to  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  good  of  this  nation  i  I  will  say  thie 
to  yon  for  myself,  and  to  thnt  I  have  my  conscience 
as  a  thousand  witnesses,  and  I  have  my  comfort  and 
contentment  in  it,  and  f  have,  the  witness  of  divers 
here  that  I  think  truly  scorn  to  own  me  in  a  lie, 
that  I  would  not  have  been  averse  to  any  alteration, 
of  the  good  of  which  I  might  have  been  convinced, 
although  I  could  not  have  agreed  to  the  taking  it  off 
the  founda^on  on  which  it  stands,  viz.  the  acceptalum 
and  amtent  of  ihe  ffople. 
'  I  will  not  presage  what  you  have  been  about  or 
doing  in  all  this  time,  or  do  I  love  to  make  conjec- 
tures ;  but  I  must  tell  you  this,  that  as  1  undertook 
this  government  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heartj  and 
as  before  God,  and  to  du  the  part  of  an  honest  man, 
and  to  be  true  to  the  interest  which  in  my  conscience 
is.dear  to  niany  of  youi  (though  it  is  not  always  under-  ' 
^toetj  what  Cod  in  his  wisdom  may  hide  from  us. 
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Bs  to  peace  and  settlement)  so  I  can  say,  that  no  par- 
ticular interest,  either  of  myself,  estate,  honour,  or 
&mily,  are  or  have  been  prevalent  with  me  to  this 
undert^iug. 

For  if  you  bad  upon  the  old  government  offered  to 
me  tills  one  thing  I  spe^,  as  thus  advised,  and  before 
God,  as  having  been  to  this  day  of  this  opinion,  and 
this  hath  been  my  constant  judgment,  well  known 
to  many  th^t  hear  me  speak — if  this  one  tiling  had 
been  inserted,  that  one  thing,  Uiat  this  government 
should  have  been',  and  placed  in  my  family  heredi- 
tary, 1  would  have  rejected  it,  and  1  could  have  done 
no'  other,  according  to  my  present  conscience  and 
light.  I  will  tell  yon  my  reason,  though  I  cannot 
tell  what  God  will  do  with  me,  nor  you,  nor  the  na* 
tion,  for  throwing  away  precious  opportunities  com- 
mitted to  us. 

This  hath  been  my  principle,  and  I  liked  it  when 
this  governm«it  came  first  to  be  proposed  to  me, 
that  it  puts  us  off  that  hereditary  way,  well  looking, 
thai  as  God  bad  dtclared  what  government  he  had 
delivered  to  the  Jews,  and  placed  it  upon  such  per- 
sons as  had  been  instnimuital  for  the  conduct  and 
deliverance  of  bis  people;  and ponsidering  that  pro- 
mise  in  Is^ah,  that  God  would  give  rvlert  as  at  the 
Jirtt,  and  jvigts  as  at  tie  begmning,  I  did  not  know, 
but  that  God  might  begin,  and  thought,  at  present, 
with  «  most  unworthy  persop,  yet  as  to  the  future, 
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U  Boigiht  W  aSttr  this  niaiKi«r,  and  I  thought  this 
wight  mhtT  it  is.  I  am  spealiiog  as  to  my  judg- 
mieflt  Bgaiiut  staking  it  hereditary,  to  have  mea 
chosen  for  their  love  to  God,  and  to  truth  &tid  jus- 
tjce,  and  nftt  to  have  it  hereditary :  for  as  it  b  in 
Ecclesisstes,  Wi»  htovnth  whether  he  mag  beget  afwd 
tr  wue,  honest  oe  not,  whatever  they  be,  tbey  must 
CMDe  in  tij^an  that  accouat,  because  the  government 
» BiaSe  a  patrioiODy.     •     •     #     # 

Mow  to  speak  a  word  or  two  to  yoo,  ot  thai  I  must 
pro&as  ia  the  «ame  of  the  same  Lord,  and  wish  that 
there  had  been  ao  caose  that  1  should  have  thus 
tpoktD  to  you ;  aod  though  I  have  told  you  that  I 
came  witii  joy  the  first  time  ;  with  some  regret  the 
second;  that  now  1  speak  with  most  regretof  oil. 

I  look  upon  you,  as  having  among  you  many 
persons,  that  1  could  lay  down  my  life  individually 
iiui;  I  csiiild  titnugh  the  grace  of  God  desire  to  lay 
4awa  toy  life  for  you ;  so  far  am  1  from  having  an 
mkind  «r  unchristian  heart  towards  you  in  your  par- 
liedar  capacities,    •    ■    •    • 

Supfosing  this  cause,  or  this  buvBess  must  b« 
carried  on,  either  it  is  of  God  or  of  man  ;  if  it  be  of 
maOi  I  would  I  bad  never  touched  it  witb  a  finger ; 
if  1  ha4  not  had  a  hope  fixed  in  me  that  diis  cause 
Bad  this  business  is  of  God,  1  would  many  years  ago 
have  nu)  from  it :  if  it  be  of  God,  he  will  bear  it  up. 
U  it  tie  of  man,  it  wilt  tumble,  as  every  thing  that 
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lutii  becB  of  mftB,  aince  (be  world  begwi,  hadi  done. 
And  what  are  all  our  histories,  and  other  tnditioni 
of  actione  in  former  timet,  but  God  m^ifes^ng  biin> 
Belf  that  he  hath  Bhi^en,  and  tmnbkd  down,  and 
trampled  upon  every  thing  that  he  hath  not  pknied  { 
and  as  this  is,  so  the  aU-wise  God  deal  with  it 

If  this  be  of  human  structure  and  invoitiot),  and 
it  be  an  old  plotting  and  bontrivanee  to  bring  thbgi 
to  this  issue,  and  that  they  are  not  the  births  of  pro- 
vidence, then  they  will  tumble.  But  if  the  Lord 
take  pleasure  in  Englfuid,  and  if  he  will  do  us  good, 
he  is  able  to  bear  na  up  ;  let  the  dtfficulUes  be  whaU 
soever  they  will,  ve  shall  in  his  strength  be  able  t« 
encofuter  with  them.  And  I  blraa  God  I  have  beea 
.  inured  to  difficulties,  and  I  never  found  God  failing 
when  I  trusted  in  him ;  1  can  laugh  and  sing  in  my 
heart  when  I  speak  of  these  to  you  or  elsewhere. 
And  though  some  may  think  it  is  an  hard  thing 
withoiit  parliamentary  authority  to  raise  moiiej 
upon  this  nation ;  yet  I  have  another  argumrat  ta 
the  good  people  of  this  nation,  if  they  would  be  safe 
and  have  no  better  principlo— whether  they  fttefer  tha 
iiaviog  of  their  will,  though  it  be  t^ir  deatruction, 
rather  than  comply  with  things  of  necessi^ — that 
will  excuse  me ;  but  I  should  wrong  my  native  conn* 
try  to  suppose  this.     •     •     ■     * 

But  if  any  man  shall  object,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to 
talk  9i  necessities  when  men  create  necessities  ^ 
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wanld  not  the  lord  protector  make  himself  great,  and 
his  foroilj' great  f  Doth  not  be  make  these  nccesEi- 
Hes)  and  then  he  will  come  upon  the  people  with 
this  argament  of  necessity. 

This  were  something  hard  indeed,  but  I  have  not 
yet  kBonn  what  it  is  to  make  necessities,  nhatso- 
ever  the  judgmente  or  thoughts  of  men  are.  And  I 
say  this,  not  only  to  this  assembly,  hut  to  the  world, 
thai  that  man  liveth  not  that  can  come  to  me,  and 
charge  me  that  I  have  in  these  gre*t  revolutions 
made  necessities  ;  1  challenge  even  all  that  fear  God ; 
and  as  God  hath  said,  My  glory  I  wilt  iiot  pve  vtUo 
apoth(^;  let  men  take  heed  and  be  twice  advised, 
how  they  call  bis  revolutions  the  things  of  God,  and 
his  workJDg  of  things  from  one  period  to  another ; 
how,  I  say,  they  call  them  necessities  of  men's  crea- 
tion ;  for  by  so  doing,  they  do  vilify  and  lessen  the 
works  of  God,  and  rob  him  of  his  glory,  which  he 
hath  said,  he  mil  not  ghx  unto  another,  nor  suffer  to 
be  taken  from  him.  We  know  what  God  did  to 
Herod  when  he  was  applauded,  and  did  not  acknow- 
ledge God ;  and  God  knoweth  what  he  will  do  with 
men  when  they  shall  call  his  revolutions  human  de- 
signs, and  so  detract  from  his  glory,  when  they  have 
not  been  forecast,  but  sadden  providence  in  things, 
whereby  carnal  and  worldly  men  are  encaged,  and 
onder,  and  at  which  many,  I  fear,  (some  good,)  have 
nttirraurod  and  re{»ned,  because  disappointed  of  their 
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nistakm  bnties  ;  but  still  they  have  bedi^the  whe 
<li$posing3  of  the  Almighty,  thodgh  instruments  have 
hiid  their  paationB  and,  fiuilcies;  and  I  think  it  is 
an  honour  to  God  to  acknowledge  the  neceEsities  to 
have  been  <)f  God's  imporang,  when  truly  they  have 
been  to,  as  indeed  they  have,  when  we  take  our  sin 
in  onractlngs  to  ourselves,  and  much  more  safe  than 
judge  things  so  rontingent,  as  if  there  were  not  a 
God  "that  raled  tht  earth.     •     •     •     • 

It  was,  say  some,,  the  cuaning  of  the  loi-d  protector, 
(I  take  it  to  mysdO  it  was  the  craft  of  such. a  man, 
and  his  plot,  that  hath  brought  it  about.  And  as 
they  say  in  other  countriesi  there  are  five  or  six  cun- 
ning men  in  Englainl  that  have  skill,  they  do  all  these 
things :  Oh  wbat  blasphciay  ii  this !  becauEc  men 
ti^  are  wthout  Cod  in  the  -aorld,  and  walk  not  with 
him,  and  kno«  not  what  iti  is  to  pray,  or  bilieve, 
and  to  receive  'returns  from  God,  and  to  be  spoken 
unto  by  the  spirit  of  God,  who  speaks  without  a  ' 
written  word  sometimes,  yet  according  to  it :  God 
hath  spoken  heretofore  in  divers  manners ;  let  bim 
speak  as  he  pleasetb.  Hath  he  not  given,  us  liberty  } 
Nay,  is  it  not  our  du^  to  go  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimonies,  and  there  we  shall  find  that  there  have 
been  impressions  in  extraordinary  cases,  as  well 
without  the  written  word  as  with  it  i  and  therefore 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  thing  thus  asserted,  ftvm 
trstbs.  generally  received,  except  we  will  exclude  the 
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spirit,  «ithMt  wbMe  concnireiice  all  oUitr  teuhiafpt 
are  in^BCtittt.    •    •    •    • 

I  majT  be  thoaght  to  presE  too  mucli  opOu  tbit 
Umdoc,  but  I  pray  God  it  ataj  %tick  upon  your  hearts 
and  mine ;  tbe  worldly  minded  nUu  kaowB  nothing 
of  tbia.  but  it  a  Btrahger  to  it ;  and  because  of  thig 
bta  atheism  and  murmuringB  at  instruments,  yea,  re- 
pining at  God  himself;  and  no  wonder,  consideriBg 
tbe  Lord  hath. done  such  tbioga  umongat  us  as  have 
not  been  known  in  the  woiid  tbe»e  tboiuaod  years, 
and  yet  do twith standing  is  not  owned  by  us.  *  * 
•     *     * 

I  have  troubled  you  with  a  long  speech,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  may  not  have  the  Mads  resentment  with  all 
that  it  hath. with  snme)  but  because  that  is  an* 
known  to  me,  1  shall  leave  it  to  God,  and  conclndtt 
with  that  I  think  myself  bound  in  my  duty  to  God, 
.  and  the  people. of  these  natione,  to  their  safety  and 
good  in  every  respect )  I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell 
yon,  that  it  is  not  for  the  pitAt  of  these  nations,  nor 
for  common  and  public  good,  for  yon  to  continue  here 
any  longer ;  and  therefore,  I  do  declare  unto  you, 
That  I  do  cissolte  this  parliament. 


The  above  extract  contains  perhaps  not  mote 
than  one  half  of  the  entire  speech ;  yet,  what 
is  omitted  is  of  &r  less  valuje.     The  speech 
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furnishes  no  mean  apecimen  of  Cromweirs  ta- 
lents as  an  orator.  It  is  marked,  too,with  all  hia 
characteristic  hypocrisy. 

a.  Whitelocke  also  wrote,  "  Memorials  of 
the  English  ACaira,  from  the  supposed  Expe- 
dition of  Brute  to  tlus  Island,  to  the  end  of 
the  Reign  of  King  James  I."  Published  from 
bis  original  MS.  with  some  account  of  his  life 
and  writings^  by  VViUiam  Penn,  esq.  governor 
of  Pennsylvania ;  and  a  preface  by  James  Wd- 
wood,  M.D.  1709,  folio. 

3.  There  are,  besides,  various  speeches  of  hia 
ovin  in  bis  "  Memorials,"  and  in  other  col* 
lections. 
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SIR  THOMAS  BROWN, 


Ak  eminent  physician  and  writer^  son  of  Mr. 
iTiomas  Brown,  merchant,  of  London,  de- 
scended of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family 
in  Cheshire,  was  born  in  l605,  in  Cheapside, 
London.  He  was  educated  first  at  Winchester 
College,  and  afterwards,  1(>25,  entered  gentle- 
man commoner  of  Broad-gate^Hall,  since  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  as  student  of  medicine. 
Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  practiced 
physic  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire.  But  his 
mother  jnarrying  air  Thomas  Dutton,  anofBcial 
man  under*  the  government  of  Ireland,  he  ac- 
companied her  and  his  step-father  to  that 
island,  where  he  visited  all  the  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom.  This  journey  inducing  an  inclinfr- 
tion  to  travel,  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and 
Italy  1  and  having  remained  for  some  time  at 
MoDtpetier,  and  at  Padua,  be  came  back  W 
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Holland,  where,  at  Leyden,  he  took  tiw  degree 
of  doctor  of  phygic. 

Retunimg  to  Eog^aodahout  1634,  be  settled, 
twoyeare  after,  at  Norwich:^  aud. the  year  fol- 
low'mg,  16S7>  WAS  iii«brponited  doctor  of  phy- 
aic  at  Oxford,  (te  aecoirat  of  his  great  r^o- 
tstion  as  a  pb/ucian,  lac  was  sobicqiienCly  Made 
honorary  fellow  pf  ^e  n>^al  college  of  pl>ysi 
biaim  in  LoaAaeu  He  wtri  knighted  in  1671, 
by  Charles  the  Second,  in  his  progress  through 
Norwich,  with  sinf^uhtT  mark*  of  considera- 
tion; and  died  in  t66e. 

.  1.  TKe  first  of  hid  produdUttt  Was  the  Reli- 
gio'Medidt  or.  The  ReUgion  of  a  Physician, 
written  in  1035.  This  piece,  having  been 
communicated  to  various  persons,  became 
much  corrupted  by  tranGcription,  and  in  this 
slatewas  surreptitiously  printed^  which  induced 
tjia  author  to  publish  a  correct  copy  of  it  from 
the  original.  It  is  divided  imo  two  parts;  the 
first  containing, his  confesuoD  of  faith,  alibis 
ourioHS  i^ligiwts  opinions  and  fcieliaga }  the 
second  a  e<Mifes^oa  of  hk  chachy,  i.  e.  all  his 
homw  feelings. 

Ithallsil)|ectaqwGiB«D  ot  two  fnuB  each. 

\    ■     ■ 
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On  the  Wisdom^  God. 

His[God'E]arfi6m8re  not  begot  with  deliberation, 
bis  wisdom  nftturallji  Icnows  what  is  b«st ;  his  intel- 
iect  stands  ready  fraught  with  lihe  superlative  and 
purest  ideax  of  goodness  t  ccmsnttation  and  election, 
S^idi  are  two  motions  in  ns,  make  but  one  in  him, 
bisL  actions  apringinf  front  bis  power,  at  the  first 
touch  of  his  wilL.  These  ore  conteihpUtions  meta- 
physical ;  my  humble  e^ecHl^tiaa?  have  aDotber  me< 
thod,  and  are  ^ootei^t  to  tc^e  and  discover  those  ex- 
pressiens  he  bath  left  in  bis  creatures,  and  the  ob- 
vious effec  ts  of  »»(■  i a  **"■*  i^  «o  danger  to  profound 
these  mysteries,  no  'A  aanctam  sa/ictomm"  in  philo- 
sophy. Tlie  world  was  made  to.  be  inhabited  by 
beasts,  but  studied  and  contemplated  by  man:  it  is 
the  debt  of  our  reason  we  owe  unto  God,  and  the 
homage  we  pay  for  not  being  beasts;  without  this, 
the  world  is  still  as  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  it 
was  before  the  sS^iith  day,  when  as  yet  there  was  not 
a  creature-  that  could  conceive,  or  say  tb^'re  was  s 
world.  The  wisidom  of  God  receives  small  honour 
fEom  those  vulgar  beads  thai  rudely  stare  about,  an^ 
with  .a, gross  rusticity  admire  bis  works.  Those 
highly  magnify  him,  whose  judicious  enquiry  into  his 
Acts,  and  ddttterate  research  into  hia  creatures,  re- 
turn  the  duty   of  a  devout  .  and  learned  •dmink' 
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The  second  pttrt  contains  varioaS  p&ssaget 
which  elucidate  the  author's  very  curious,  yet 
estimable  character ;  atid  on  thbt  account  wilt 
probably  be  the  most  generally  interesting. 

On  Pride. 

• 
I  thank  God,  amongst  those  miltioss  of  vices  I 
da  inherit  and  hold  from  Adam,  I  have  escaped  one^ 
and  that  a  mortal  enemy  to  charity,  the  first  and 
(alher  sin,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  the  devil — pride  ; 
a  vice,  whose  name  is  comprehended  in  a  mono- 
syllable, but  in  its  nature  not  circumscribed  by  a 
world.  1  have  escaped  it  in  a  condition  that  can 
hardly  avoid  it.  Those  petty  acquisitions  and  re- 
puted perfections  that  advance  and  elevate  the  con- 
ceits of  other  men,  add  do  feathers  unto  mine.  1  have 
seen  a  grammarian  tour  .and  plume  himself  over  a 
single  line  in  Horace,  and  shew  more  pride  in  the 
construction  of  one  ode,  than  the  author  in  the  com- 
posure of  the  whole  hook.  For  my  own  part,  besides 
the  jargon  aUd  patois  of  several  provinces,  I  uodGr- 
stand  no  less  than  six  languages;  yet  1  protest  1  have 
no  higher  conceit  of  myself  than  had  our  fathers  be- 
fore the  confision  of  Babel,  when  there  was  but  one 
language  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast  himself 
either  linguist  or  critic.  I  have  not  only  seen  aeve- 
Id  countries,  beheld  the  nature  of  their  clime*,  the 
chorography  of  thnr  provinces,  topography  of  their 
K3 
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cUies,  buf  ondferstDod  tbeir  eeveral  Ikws)  Msbtth^r 
Mul  policies ;  yet  canBot  all  tUis  peraiude  the  daloesv 
•f  my  spirit  unta  svcb  an  opiaieit  of  mjrself  es  I  be 
bold  in  nimbier  and  conceited  beads,  that  never 
lcH>ked'  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.  I  kBow  the 
names,  and  somevhat  BUNFe^  «f  all  the  consieUatious 
4n  my  horizon,  yet  I  have  se^  a  prating  marinw  that 
could  only  name  the  pointeri  and  the  north  star,  out- 
talk  me,  and  conceit  hitnself  a,  whole  sphere  above 
me.  I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my  country,  and 
tf  those  about  me ;  yet  methinks  I  d6  not  know  so 
many  as  when  I  did  but  know  a  hundred,  and  had. 
Scarcely  ever  simpled  further  than  Cheapside :  for 
indeed,  beads  of  capaci^,  and  such  as  are  not  foil 
with  a  handfal,  or  easy  meaenre  of  knowledge,  think 
they  know  nothing  till  ihey  know  all;^  which  being 
impossible,  they  fall  upon  the  opinion  of  Socrates, 
and  oidy  know  they  know  not  any  thing. 


tlis  opinUm  of  the  commerce  betmen  the 
texes;  for  its  oddity,  >» worth  extracting. 

I  was  never  yet  onae>.  and  commend  their  resoltt- 
tions,  wbo  never  many  twice.  Not  that  I  disallow 
of  ucond  marri^e  ;  aa  neither  in  all  cases  of  poly-r 
gamy,  which  considering  some  -times,  and  the  ■D' 
fl<tu4  number  of  both  texts,  may  be  also  neoMsa^ 
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"Vbt  wfaole  w*rld  was  loade  ioi  msa,  but  tbe  twolfdi 
partofjoaaibr  wommi,.  Maa  is  the  whc^  wwl3, 
And  thebie^th  of  God;  woman  the  rib, and  crooked 
jiiece  of  maa.  I  could  be  iconteot  that  we  might 
procreate,  like  trees,  witbout  coiyunction,  or  that 
there  were  any  way  to  perpetuate  the-  world  witttout 
4his  trivial  and  vulgar  way  of  coition ;  it  i>  (he 
foolishest  act  a  wise  man  committ  is  all  hia  lift^ 
jior  is  there  any  thing  that  will  more  >deject  bio 
cooled  imagtoatioo,  ^vben  be  ^wU  cosetder  what  an 
odd  and  unworthy  piece  of  folly  bt  Jialh  committed. 
f  speak  not  in  preju^ce,  nor  am  Averae  from  that 
jweet  sex,  but  natnr^y  amwoHS  of  all  tba,t  is  bean^ 
lul.  1  can  look  a  whole  day  vitfa  deUght  upon  « 
liandsome  picture,  thoiigh  it  be  bwt  of  a  horse.  It  is 
ay  temper,  ^nd  I  like  it  the  better,  to  aSkct  all  hai^ 
mony ;  and  sure  there  is  mueie  even  in  the  beauty, 
and  the  silent  note  which  Cupid  gtri)w3,  far  viKttv 
fii»n  ibe  soujod  (<  on  instrument. 


On  Illmsey^. 

^ow  br  my  life,  it  is  a  miracle  x4  thirty  years, 
which  to  relate  ^ere  not  a  liiitory,  but  a  piece  of 
poetry,  and  would  soand  to  common  ears  like  a  foble. 
For  the  world)  I  couDt  it  not  an  inn,  but  an  hospital; 
and  a  place  a/A  to  live,  but  to  ,die  in.    Tha  world 
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'  that  I  regard  is  myself;  it  is  the  microcosme  of 
mine  own  frame,  that  I  cast  mine  ■eje  on  :  for  the 
.other,  I  use  it  but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round 
sometimes  for  my  recreation.  Men  that  look  upon' 
my  outside,  perusing  only  my  condition  and  fortunes, 
do  err  in  my  altitude ;  for  I  am  above  Atlas  his 
efaoulders.  The  earth  is  a  point,  not  only  in  respett 
«f  the  heavens  above  us,  but  of  that  heavenly  and 
celestiid  part  within  us.  That  mass  of  flesh  that 
circumscribes  me,  limits  not  my  mind ;  that  surface 
that  tells  the  heavens  they  have  ah  end,  cannot  perr 
Buade  me  I  have  any.  I  take  my  circle  to  be  above 
three  hundred  Aud  sixty.  Though  the  number  of  the 
ark -do  measure  my  body,  it  comprehendeth  not  my 
mind.  Whilst  I  study  to  find  how  I  am  a  micro- 
cosm, or  little  world,  I  find  myself  something  more 
than  the  great.  There  is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in 
us,  something  that  was  before  the  elements,  and  owes 
no  homage  unto  the  sun.  Nature  tells  me  I  am  the 
image  of  God,  as  well  as  Scripture.  He  that  under* 
stands  not  thus  much,  bath  not  bis  introductions  or 
first  lesson,  and  is  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man. 
Let  me  not  injure  the  felicity  of  others,  if  I  say  I  am 
as  happy  as  any.  Ritat  calum,jiat  •voluntas  tua,  salv- 
Cth  all ;  so  that  whatsoever  happens,  it  is  but  what 
our  daily  prayers  desire.  In  brief,  I  am  content,  and 
what  should  providence  ajd  more  I  Surely  this  is  it  we 
«itll  happiness,  and  this  da  I  enjoy ;  with  this  I  tua 
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happy  in  a  dreani,  and'as  cout«iit  to  ^joy  a  liEipp»- 
Aess  in  a  ^cy,  as  others  iii  a  more  apparent  truth 
and  reality.  There  is  surely  a  nearer  Apprehension 
of  any  thing  that  delights  us  in  our  dreams,  than  in 
our  waked  senses.  Without  this  I  were  unhappy; 
for  my  awaked  judgment  discontents  me,  ever  whis- 
periog  unto  me,  that  I  am  from  my  friend ;  but  my 
friendly  dreams  in  night  requite  me,  and  ntake  me 
think  I  am  in  bis  arms.  I  thank  God  for  my  happy 
dreams,  as  I  da  for  luy  good  rest ;  for  there  ii  a  sa- 
tisfaction in  them  unto  reasonable  desires,  and  such 
as  can  be  content  with  a  lit  of  happiness.  And 
surely  it  is  not  a  melancholy  conceit  to  think  we  are 
all  asleep  in  this  world,  and  that  the  conceits  of  this 
life  are  as  znere  dreams  to  those  of  the  next,  as  the 
phantasms  of  the  night  to  the  conceits  of  the  day. 
There  is  an  equal  delusion  in  both,  and  the  one  doth 
hut  seem  to  be  the  emblem  or  picture  6f  the  other ; 
we  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps, 
and  the  slumber  of  the  hody  seems  to  be  but  th^ 
waking  bi  the  soul.  It  is  the  Ugation  of  sense,  hut 
the  liberty  of  reason,  and  our  waking  conceptions  do 
not  match  Uie  fancies  of  our  sleeps.  At  my  nativity 
myascendent  was  the  earthly  sign  of  Scorpivt ;  I  was 
bora  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I 
have  a  piec^  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no 
way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  gal--' 
liardize  of  company;  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  com- 
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yose  ft  whdconiKl;,  behold  the  actian,  afpreheod 
the  Jests,  and  laugji  myself  awftke  at  the  conc^tf 
thpRoJl  Were  my  manuny  as  ^tbfiil  as  my  reoso^ 
is  then  ihutful,  I  wDvdil  pever  study  but  in  my 
dreauu ;  and  this  tivif  aleo  would  I  choose  for  giy 
devotions ;  but  our  grOEur  memories  have  then  so 
.  little  hoU  of  our  abstracted  understanditigs,  that  they 
forget  ths  story,  and  can  only  relate  to. our  awake^ 
«oala  a  coofused  and  broken  tale  of  that  that  hatb 


The  Rfli^  Medici  W3S>  on, its  publication, 
inuch  talked  of  in  tlie  Jiterary  wo^ld.  It  ex- 
hibits various  marks  of  a  superior  mind,  and  of 
a  (Mst  of  thongUt  strikingly  peculiar  and  orif 
'  ginal.  Having  been  translated  into  Latin,  and 
several  otbpi  languages,  it  was  thus  dispersed 
tfaroughofit  Europe.  By  foreigners,  in  paitit 
cuiar,  it  brouglit  upon  t^m  th^  charge  of  athe- 
isna,  though  there  can  he  little  question  that  he 
was  «  friend  both  to  natural  and  revealed  rcr 
ligioD. 

e.  In  1646,  he  published  his  "  Pttudodoxia 
^Efidemicai  or,  £nquirie.i  into  very  many  re- 
ceived Tenets  and  commonly  presumed  Truths." 
Th^   more  popular    title    of   ^^ius    bopk    in 
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ff  BmWq's  Volgur  Errors ;"  it  ii  probably  the 
fBOBt  knttwQ  of  all  his  works.  He  treafi  his 
subject  very  methodicallj  j  first  cop^ideriog  , 
thegeiiefid  cauaes  of  error,  and  tbea  enqoiring 
into  liie  origia  of  e»ch  in  paiticolar.  The  trea- 
tise is  divided  into  seven  books ;  of  which  the 
first  contains  his  general  principles.  In  the 
second,  he  tie^  of  errors  arising  from  mine-r 
ral  and  vegetable  bodies  i  in  the  third,  of  er- 
rors relative  to  animals ;  in  the  fourth/of  those 
which  respect  pian ;  in  ihk  fifth,  of  things 
questionable  in  pictures ;  in  the  sixth,  of  geo- 
graphical and  philosophical  errors  j  and  in  tliQ 
seventh,  of  errors  relating  to  history.  On  ac-; 
count  of  the  rather  copious  extracts  from  the 
preceding  article,  and  of  those  I  intend  giving 
from  the  -next,  1  mu$t  decline  exhibiting  a 
epecimeQ  froqi  this ;  and  shall  only  observe, 
that  notwithstanding  the  singalarity  and 
qnaintQess  which  pervade  it,  the  work  disr 
plays  ^eat  learning  and  penetration. 

.3.  His  next  production  was  entitled  "  Hy- 
driotapkia — Urn-burial;  or,  A  Discourse  of 
riie  Sepulchral  Urns  lately  found  in  Norfolk  : 
together  with  the  Garden  of  Cyrus ;  or,  The 
Quincundai  Lozenge,  or  Net-work  Planta- 
tions of  the  Ancients,  artificially,  naturally^ 
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mysUcaTly,  considered ;  with  sundry  Observa' 
tionir;"  l658.  These  treatises  are  extremely 
curious.  -  In  the  Hydrioiapkia,  there  is  an  air 
of  elevated  soiemnity  highly  impressive,  often 
awful.  It  abounds  in  strange  and  ont-of'the- 
waj  observations,  which  betray  a  very  singular 
texture  of  mind.  On  the  finding  of  these  se- 
pulchral urns,  he  takes  occasion  to  tell  all  he 
knows  or  can  collect  of  ancient  sepulture. 
But  the  origin  of  the  treatise  himself  shall 
explain. 

In  a  field  of  OM  Walsingham,  not  many  months 
past,  were  digged  up  between  forty  and  fifty  urns, 
deposited  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soil,  not  a  yard  deep, 
not  far  from  one  another :  not  all  etrictly  of  one 
igure,  but  most  answering  these  described;  some 
containing  two  pounds  of  bones,  distinguishable  in 
skalls,  ribs,  jaws,  thigh-bones,  and  teeth,  with  fresh 
impres^onsof  their  combustion.  Besides,  the  extra> 
neoQs  substances,  tilte  pieces  of  small  boxes,  or  comba 
handsomely  wrought,  handles  of  smaU  brass  instru- 
ments, brazen  nippers,  and  in  one  some  kind  of 

Near  the  same  plot  of  ground,  for  about  six  yards 
compass,  were  digged  up  coals  and  incinerated  sub- 
stances, which  begat  conjecture  that  this  was  tha    . 
Uttrina,  or  place  of  burning  their  bodies,  or  eome  sa^ 
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krificing  place  tmto  the  manes,  whick  was  property 
below  the  Burface  of  the  ground,  as  the  dive  and  altars 
wito  the  gods  and  heroes  above  it. 
.  That  these  were  the  urns  of  Romans,  from  the 
common  custom  and  place  where  they  were  found, 
is  no  obscure  conjecture;  not. far  from  a  Roman  gar- 
rison, and  but  five  miles  from  Brancasler,  set  down 
by  ancient  record  under  the  name  of  Braonodunum. 
And  where  the  adjoining  town,  containing  seven 
parishes,  in  no  very  different  sound,  but  Saxon  ter- 
mination, 'Btill  retains  the  name  of  Bumham,  which 
bdng  an  early  station,  it  is  not  improbable  the  neigh- 
bour parts  were  filled  with  habitations,  either  of  Ro- 
mans themselves,  or  Britons  Romanized,  which  ob- 
served the  Roman  cnstotns.     *    •    •    * 

He  that  looks  for  tirtis  and  old  sepulchral  relics* 
mast  not  seek  them  in  the  ruins  of  temples,  wher« 
no  religion  anciently  placed  Ihwi.  These  were 
found  in  s  field,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  no- 
ble or  private  burial ;  the  old  practice  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  the  bujying  place 
of  Joshua,  in  the  borders  of  his  possessions;  andalso 
agreeable  unto  Roman  practice,  to  bury  by. high- 
ways, whereby  .their  monuments  were  under  eye: 
memorials  of  themselves,  and  mementos  of  morta- 
lity unto  living  passengers,  whom  the  epit^fas  of 
great  ones  were  fain  to  beg  to  stay  and  look  upon 
them— ^  language,  though  sometimes  used,  not  n 
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proper  in  church  imcriptions.  The  seneible  rbetoric 
fii  the  de>4  to  exemplarity  of  good  life,  first  admitted 
the  bones  of  pioue  men,  and  martyrs,  within  chutclh- 
walls,  whi^h  in  sucucding  ages  crept  into  promis- . 
iCuouB  practice.  While  Coostaotine  was  peculiarly 
favoured  to  be  admitted  unto  the  chuich  porch; 
nnd  the  firM  thus  buried  in  En^aod  was  in  the  days 
ofCuthred.    *    *    • 

Severe  contemplators,  observing  these  lasting  relics, 
may  tbintc  them  good  monuments  of  persons  put, 
little  advantage  to  foture  beings.  And  considering 
that  power  which  eubdoetli  all  things  unto  itseU^ 
-  that  can  resume  the  scattered  atomp,  or  idenliiy  out 
of  any  thing,  conceive  it  superfluous  t&  expect  a  re- 
surrection out  of  relics.  But  the  soul  subsisting, 
other  matter  clothed  irith  due  accidents,  majt  salve 
the  individuality.      •     •     •. 

The  puliirulars  of  future  beings  must  needs  be 
dark  unto  ancient  theories,  which  christian  phikso- 
phy  yet  determines,  but  in  a  cloud  of  opinions. 
A  dialogue  between  two  infants  in  the  womb,  con- 
cerning the  state  of  this  world,  might  handsomely  il- 
lustrale  our  ignorance  of  the  next,  whereof  metbinlyi 
we  yet  discourse  in  Plato's  den,  and  are  but  embryon 
philosophers.     •     •     • 

J^ow  since  these  dead  bones  have  already  ontr 
lasted  the  living  ones  of  Methuselah,  and  In  a  yard 
^der  ground,  ^d  thin  w^lls  of  clay,  out-worn  al( 
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the  ttrODg  and  spacioiH  building  ebdve  it ;  and 
ijmetij  rested  under  the  drum^  and  trampli^s  of 
three  GMUjuests  ;  4bBt  pTinee  can  promise  aocli  dlH- 
tumity  mUt  his  reBcs,  oi  might  not  gladly  a&f,    . 

Sic  ego  compol^  verms  ut  ona  ve&n,     Tibui.. 

"Cme,  which  antiqnates  aatiqmties,  and  hatb  aa 
ftrt  to  make  dut  of  all  things,  hath  yt^  spared  these 
naimr  monmnetits.  In  vain  we  h^e  to  be  knowa 
by  open  and  viiible  coBsenratories,  when  to  be  nn^ 
liMwn  was  the  means  of  their  coiitiiHiBtioa,  and  ob« 
KUiity  their  protaotion.  *  *  What  aong  the 
ayress  sang,  or  what  name  AchiDes  aenmed  whea 
1m  hid  himself  among  women,  tbongh  pazz^g  ques' 
ti«u,  are  not  bcyoBd  all  cooJMtmv.  WhM  time  the 
f«raons  of  these  otsuanes  entered  the  fetnotts  natioaa 
•f  tbe  dead,  and  slept  with  princes  and  cenaadlan^ 
might  admit  a  wide  eolation.  B«t  who  were  the 
proprietuies  of  these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these 
adhes  made  up,  were  a  i]ueGtuni  above  anitiqnarism. 
^ot  to  be  resolTed  by  man,  not  easily  perhapa  \tf 
•pirits,  except  wo  consalt  the  provincial  gnanfiana, 
pT  tutelary  ebserrators.  Had  they  made  as  good 
prOTiaiea  for  tlteir  names,  as  they  faa¥e  done  for 
tbeir  idics,  they  had  not  so  grossly  erred  in  tha  art 
of  perpetuation.  But  to  subsist  in'  bones,  and  be  but 
pwamidally  extant>  is  a  fallacy  in  duration — vain 
ashes,  which  io  the  oblivion  of  names,  persons,,  times. 
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and  sexes,  have  found  unto  themselves  a  frWWffls 
continuation,  and  only  arise  unto  late  pKtsterity,  as 
emblems  of  mortal  vanities,  antidotes  t^ainst  pride, 
vaiit-glory,  and  madding  vices.    "    •    •    • 

Circles  and  rigbt  lines  limit  and  close  all  bodies, 
and  the  mortal  right-lined  circle*  must  conclude  and 
■hut  up  all.  There  is  no  anddote  agunst  the  opium 
of  time,  which  temporally  considereth  all  things  ;- 
odr  fethers  find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories, 
and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  sur- 
•vivors.  Grave-stones  tell  truth  scarce  forty  years : 
generations  pass  while  some  tiKes  stand,  and  old- 
families  last  not  three  oaks.  To  be  read  by  bare  in- 
■criptions,  like  manyinGmtert,  tohope'for  etemitj' 
hy  enigmatical  epithets,  or  first  letters  of  our  names, 
to  be  studied  by  antiquaries,  who  we  were,  and  have' 
new  names  given  us,  like  many  of  the  mummies,  are 
cold  consdations  unto  the  students  -of  perpetuity,' 
«ven  by  everlasting  languages. 
.  To  be  content  that  times  to  come  should  only- 
know  there  was  such  a  man,  not  eating  whether  they 
knew  more  of  him,  was  a  frigid  ambition  in  Cuxlan  ; 
disparaging  bis  boroscopal  inclination  and  judgment 
of  himself.  Who  cares  to  subsist  like  Hippocrates' 
patients,  or  Achilles'  horses  in  Homer,  under  naked 

*  The  character  of  dtath. 

f  Old  ones  being  Ufcen  up,  and  other  fiodtesUid under  theriU 

Gruteri  nitcriptHriiei  mtijv*. 
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nominations,  without  deserts  and  noble  acts,  which 
are  the  balsam  of  our  memories,  the  enteleckia  and 
flout  of  our  subsistenciea  ?  To  be  nameless  in 
worthy  deeds  exceeds  an  infamoui  history.  The 
Canaanitish  woman  lives  more  hafipily  without  a 
name  than  llcrodias  with  one.  And  who  had  not 
rather  have  been  the  good  thief  than  Pilate  ? 

Bat  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her 
poppy,  and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  wi^out 
distinction  to  merit  of  p«-petuity.  Who' can  but 
pity  tlie  founder  of  the  pyramids  ?  Herostratus  lives, 
that  burpt  the  temple  of  Diana ;  he  is  ^most  lost 
that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  oC 
Adrian's  horse,  confounded  tbatof  himself.  In  rajn 
we  compute  our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our 
good  names,  since  bad  have  eqnal  durations ;  ai)d 
Thersites  is  like  to  live  as  long  as  Agamemnon, 
without  the  favour  of  the  everlasting  register.  Wbw 
knows  whether  the  best  of  men  be  known,  or 
whether  there  be  not  niore  remarkable  persons  forgot, 
than  any  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known  ac- 
count of  time  I*  The  first  man  had  been  as  unknown 
U  the  last,  and  Methuselah's  long  life  had  been  his 
Only  chronicle. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired;  the  greater  port  must 
be  content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been;  to  be 
found  in  the  reghter  of  God,  not  ii»  the  record  of 
man.    •     •    A  great  part   of  antiquity  contented 
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their  boftt  of  ■vbnsteDcy  nitb  a  trmsm^ntioa  ot 
their  loula.  A  good  w«y  to  coBtinae  their  memorieB, 
vhile  baviog  tbt  adnuitag»  of  [dtml  inccessiwis, 
Ibejr  could  not  batact  sffinething'remaikaUe  ia  sseb 
variety  of  beings,  and  enjojing  the  ftuM  of  their 
past  eelve*,  make  accumillation  of  glory  unto  tbeir 
last  durations.  Others,  rather  than  be  lost  in  the 
SBcoinfortable  night  of  nothing,  were  content  to 
recede  into  the  cammon  being,  and  make  one  particle 
ef  the  public  jsoul  of  all  things,  which  was  no  more 
than  to  return  into  their  anknown  and  divine 
arigiaal  again.  Egyptian  ingenai^  was  more  ud- 
■atisfied,  contmisg  their  bodies  in  svreet  consisten- 
4;ies,  to  attend  the  retnm  of  their  souls.  But  all  was 
wiity,  feeding  the  wind,  and  folly.  Tlie  Egyptian 
Buunmies,  which  Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared,  . 
avarice  now  consbraeth ;  mummy  is  become  mer- 
(;hsndize,  Hizraim  cnres  woonds,  and  Pharoah  is 
sold  lor  balsams. 

In  vain  do  individuals  hope  for  immortality,  or 
any  patent  (ram  oblivion  in  preservations  below  the 
nwon.  Men  have  been  deceived,  even  in  their 
flatteries,  above  the  son,  and  studied  conceits  to  per- 
petuate their  names  in  heaven.  The  various  cosmo- 
graphy of  that  part  hath  already  varied  tbe  names 
of  contrived  constellations ;  Nimrod  is  lost  in  Orion, 
and  Osyris  in  the  Dog-star,  While  we  look  for  in< 
corruption  in  the  heavens,  we  .find  they  we  but  lik* 
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tte  earth ;  durable  in  their  auun  bodies,  alta^tble  in 
'Uteir  parts:  whereof  beside  comets  and  imw  slant 
perapectivee  htffa  to  tell  tales ;  and  theispoti  that 
wander  about  the  sun,  with  PhaletOE^s  forborv  would 
make  clear  convictiwn. 

There  is  nothing  Strictly  imnkOrtal,  but  inunor* 
tality.  Whatever  bath  no  beginning,  may  be  con- 
fident oC  no  end.  All  others  have  a  dependent 
being,  and  within  the  reach  of  destruction,  which  is 
the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence  that  cannot 
destroy  itself,  and  tbe  highest  strain  of  omnipo- 
tency,  to  be  so  powerfully  Constituted,  as  not  to  suf- 
fer even  froib  the  power  of  itself.  But  the  sufficiency, 
of  christian  imrtiorlali'ty  fhistrdtes  all  earthly  glory, 
and  the  quality  of  either  state  after  death  makes  a 
folly  of  posthtimous  memory.  God,  who  can  only  ■ 
destroy  our  sonls,  and  hath  assured  our  resurrection, 
cither  of  our  bodies  or  names,  hath  directly  pro- 
mised no  duration.  Wherein  there  is  so  much  of 
chance,  that  tbe  boldest  expectant*  have  found  un- 
happy frustration;  and  to  hold  long  subaistenGe 
■eems  but  a  scape'in  obliviom  But  man  is  a  noUa 
animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave; 
tolemnieiag  nativities  and  deaths  with  tiqual  lusti«( 
nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  in&my  of  . 
his  nature.    •    *    • 

To  subsist  in  lasdng  monnmeiits,  to  Uve  inditir 
productions,  to  exist  in  their  namtt,  .and  p'nedica- 
vOl.  111.  L  ' 
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■tent  of  chimeras,  wn  large  lalisEactioa  imta  oU 
gnectatitms^  and  made  one  part  of  their  clyBiams. 
Bat  ^  tUs  u  BothJBg  in  tfae  nutaphyaics  af  true 
ttlirC  To  live  mdeed  ts  to  be  agun  titu'ielvea,  whicb 
being  not  only  an  hope,  bat  bb  evidcacc  in  nobk 
Mticvers,  it  ia  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innoeait's* 
cb0ch-yBF^  a  in  the  unds  of  ^ypt;  ready  to  be 
amy  tiaag  ia  the  extacj  of  being  ever,  and  aa  con* 
tent  iritfa  six  foot  aa  the  moles  of  Adrianosf. 

" TtAesne  eadaoera  toivat 

,  An  rogut,  iaud  reftrt.  — ^^ 

LUCAN. 

The  Urn-burial  is  the  work  of  a  very  singulEU", 
but  original  mind.  Brown  delighted  to  live  in 
tbe  conjectunU  world,  and  lived  in  it  so  longj 
tbat  coiiyectures  and  things  impossible  to  be 
knoWQj  assumed  the  place  of  reaUties  and 
things  knowable.  The  finding  of  these  sepul< 
diral  unu  faniisbcd  him  with  an  admiraUe  oc- 
caaion  ffir  the  exercise  of  his  eccentric  and 
aolemo  gsnm.  .  The  deaUiy  dwelling  among 
pote  and  urns  andgrarestones  and embalmests, 
was  exactly  suited  to  call  forth  his  grand  and 
ismbliDg  BHOd ;  those  cprions  conitderations 

■  In  Pkrii,  where  botfici  soon  consuine. 
t  A  uud;  maiuoleuD),  or  Mpalcbral  pUc,  built  by  Adrit- 
nq*  ia  Konc,  where  aim  itaodcth  tbe  G*s(le  of  St.  Ati|do. 
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of  deeUi,  of  all  that  is  to  be  kaown,  andalk 
that  is  not  to  be  known  conceTning  it,  whtoh 
so  strangdy,  fill  up  the  latter  half  of  this  litd« 
work.  A  great  part  of  these  strange  thoughts 
are  contained  m  the  above  extracts. 

4.  Brown  moreover  wrote  a  brief  accooDt  of 
Iceland,  from  information  probably  derived 
fromTheodore  Jonas,  his  fdend,  who  lived  in 
that  island.  These  were  the  only  works  pub- 
lished in  his  life-time. 

His  posthumoDB  works  were  numerous,  th^' 
first  collection  of  which  was  published  by  Dr. 
Tennison,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, under  the  title  of  "Miscellaneous  Tracts," 
containing,  I.  Observations  upon  several  Plants 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  2.  Of  Giurlands,  and 
COTonary  or  garland  Plants.  3.  Of  the  Fishes 
catched  by  out  Saviour  with  his  Disciples  after 
theResurrection.  4.  An AAswer to cert^n Que- 
ries relating' to  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Insects.  5.  Of 
Hawks  and  Falconry,ancientand  modern.  6.  Of 
Cymbals  and  other  musical  Instruments.  7.  Of 
Ropalic  or  gradual  Vei'ses.  8.  Of  Languages, 
particalar^y  the  Saxon.  9>  Of  artificial  Kills, 
Mounts,  and  Burrows  in  many  places  of  Eiig- 
land.  10.  Of  TroBs,  what  place  is  meant  by  ■' 
that  name.    Also  the  situation  of  Sodom,  Go- 
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monah,  and  Zeboim.  11.  Of  the  Answers  6f 
the  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphoa  to  Cfobsub^ 
13,' A  Grophecy  concerning  the  future  stfit«  of 
several  Nations.  13.  Miuieum  Clausam,  con- 
taining some  boofes,  anUquities^  pictures,  and 
rarities'  of  Geveral  kinds,'  scarce,  or  never  seen 
by  any  man  oow  living.  These,  with  the 
other  treatises  published  in  his  Hfe-timer  were' 
printed  in  one  volume,  folio,  L(md.<  1686.— ^In 
1690,  his  son,  Dr.  Edward  Brown,  puUished  a 
"  Letter"  of  his  father's  "  to  a  Friend,  upon 
occanon  of  the  Deitth  of  las'  intioMUe  Friend." 

Besides  this^  Owen  Brigstock,  esq.  his  sop- 
in-^am  by  marriage,  occasioned  the  publication 
of  others  of  our  author's  works,  Irom  his  ori- 
ginal MSS.  1.  Reperiorium,  or  the  Antiquities 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Norwich.  9.  Let-  . 
ten  between  Sir  WiHiant  Bagdale  and  Sir 
Thomas  Brown^  3.  Miscellanies.  Lastly, 
there  was  published  in  1761,  a  book  in  iSibo, 
entitled,  "  Christian  Morals,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  of  Norwich,  M.  D.  and  author  of 
Religio  Medici." 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
writings  of  Brown  is  bis'  perpetual  Latioisms ; 
he  was  so  familiar  with  learned  writings,  that 
be  work«d  tUeir  style  into  his  English.    H« 
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codM  not  probably  have  expressed  himself  ia 
pore  English ;  Latin  was  his  vernacular  dialect, 
moje  natural  to  him  than  what  he  beard 
spoken;  so  that  what  in  common  pedants 
would  have  been  affectation,  (i.  e.  going  out  of 
their  waj)  was  in  him  the  true  way.  His  La^ 
tinisms  are  tobecODsideredinthe  same  light  a> 
Milton's  My^ologicK,  which  critics  have  coa- 
demned  as  pedantry;  not  considering  that  his 
imbibingmind  had  sucked  in  tbeold  heathen  sto- 
ries, till  they  had  acted  upon  him  with  as  much 
jbrce  as  bis  own  £aith  and  christian  devotion. 
He  gave  a  sort  of  Jewish  or  christian  zeal  to 
pagan  religion,  which  none  of  their  own  poets 
or  priests  had  in  any  like  proportion.  So  of 
the  language  of  Brown  ;  its  want  of  purity  wai 
the  effect,  not  of  pedantic  affectation,  bu(  ojf 
extensive  leaming. 
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Robert  Gbeville,  lord  Brook,  was  grand- 
son of  Robert,  younger  brother  of  Fulk  Gre- 
viJIe,  lord  Brook,  cousin  and  friend  of  sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney,  &c.  He  was  born  in'  16O7,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.    ■ 

During  the  civil  wars,  he  sided  with  the  par- 
liameDt,  was  made  lieutenMit  of  Warwick- 
shire, and  colonel  in  the  army.  Having  re- 
duced "Warwickshire,  he  advanced  into  Staf- 
fordshire, in  the  command  of  those  forces 
which  were  sent  to  attack  the  cathedral  of 
Litchfield.  This  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Chad.  On  the  festival  of  tnat  saint,  he  or- 
dered his  men  to  storm  the  adjoining  close,  to 
which  lord  Chesterfield  had  retired  with  a 
bodjr  of  the  king's  forces.  But  before  his  orders 
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cQuld  be  Executed,  he  received  a  nmtket  shot 
IB  the  eye  frooLa  commoD  soldier,  of  which  fae 
iDstajitly  expired.  By  some  of  the  royalisti, 
and  particularly  by  the  votariei  of  St.  Chad, 
the  shot  was  s^d  to  have  been  directed  by  the 
laint,  and  himself  was  considered  as  a  monu- 
ment of  divine  vengeance.  By  the  opposite 
party,  he  was  reverenced  as  a  martyr  to  li- 
berty.   His  death  happened  in  1643. 

Lord  Brook  was  a  ze^us  patriot ;  he  and 
lord  Say  had  determined,  should  their  own  ef. 
forts  Mid  those  of  their  coantrymeB  be  inef- 
fectual to  establish  liberty,  to  transport  them- 
selves to  New  England ;  and  the  design  was 
frustrared  only  by  a  sudden  turn  ofafeirs.  He 
is  one  of  those  very  few  English  cotemporary 
authors,  whom  Milton  quotes  wi&  I>igh  com- 
mendation.. He  is  curiously  metaphysical;  to 
most  readers,  he  would  probably  appear  dark ; 
though  the  foUowing  passive,  I  imagine,  will 
be  found  sufHciently  intelligible.  It  contains 
the  important  metaphysical  truth,  that  minds 
of  the  first  order  are  the  combined  result  of 
warm  affections,  of  passion,  and  of  intellec- 
tual escellence.  The  small  treatise,  whence  the 
specimen  is  extracted,  was  printed  in  l640, 
and  is  entitled  "  The  Nature  of  Truth,  Us  uoioit 
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and  nnitf  with  tbe  SonI,  which  is  one  in  its  e§^ 
MDce,  faculties,  acts;  one  with  Truth — dis- 
cu»ed  by  the  Right  Honorable  Robert,  Lord 
Brook,  in  a  Letter  to  a  private  Friend." 


Tie  Difference  hetvMcf  Knmlfdge  (pui  ^ffedm 
dUaased. 

It  Tatty  be  tbat  what  hath  been  disputed  will  be 
gnmted;  but  there  is  yet  an  objection  which  re- 
quireth  solu^cgi. 

Object,  }i  all  bung  di^ereth  only  in  degrees,  not 
mature;  if  knowledge,  affection,  light,  activity,  ba 
allone;  whence  is  it  that  even  an^ongst  christian 
men,  holy,  spiritual  men,  men  of  largest  afiectioDS^ 
(and  the  affections  are  the  aclimfi/,  the  main  of  the 
S«ul)  I  say  men  of  the  largest  affections  are  esteeme<^ 
to  know  least  of  God.  And  others,  whose  affection^ 
are,  as  it  were,  beiiumbed,  and  alt  activity  is  placed 
in  their  brdO]  understand  more  of  the  divin« 
nature  i 

Doth  it  not  appear  from  hence,  say  they,  that  all . 
being  1>  not  one,  differing  only  in  degrees:  but  that  > 
there  are  even  different  natures,  aniongst  which  on^ 
■  may  excel,  whilst  the  other  is  depreat  f 

Sol.  I  could  tell  these  men,  who  stu-t  the  obr 
jection,  that  they  deem  the  light  in  the  head  morft 
than  the  love  in  the  heart;  and  then  I  shall  saj^ 
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fhat  widi  them  the  bead  is  the  higher  degre«,  the 
heart  the  lower  degree  of  light,  and  so  alt  is  but  a 
different  light;  from  whence  aflection,  being  jud^ 
tnent  in  its  iiifancy,  ceaseth  when  knonledge  groweth 
mature:  as  the  heat  and  blaze  of  fire  h  but  its  la- 
bouring towards  purity  ami  perfection,  which  thero- 
fure  are  no  more  when  the  clear  flame  reacheth  iti 
elatnent.  But  other  men  tiiink  otherwiss,  and  they 
do  pitch  all  in  the  affections,  and  the  meaner  light 
in  the  understanding  ;  and  so  turning  the  table,  still 
one  shall  be  the  parcel  of,  or  a  step  to-the  other,  and 
each  rarry  along  both  in  equal  measQre,  according  to 
reality :  how  much  true  affection,  so  ranch  knowi 
ledge:  and  vice  verad;  as  I  shall  shew  in  other  two 
Boswen,  on  which  1  Hk  tlie  strength  of  my  thoughts 
in  this  point.     And  therefore. 

Secondly,  I  affirm  contidently,  and  I  hope  truly,  that 
he  who  soars  upon  the  wings  of  alfection,  and  laying 
himself  in  the  vxmi  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  he  amun 
not  his  head  with  the  mystical  nature  of  the  Trinity, 
with  the  procession  of  the  spirit,  with  the  incarnar 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  attempting  to  make  that  holy 
oil,  touching  the  ark,  this  glory  which  is  too 
high  for  him,  losing  bimsslf  while  he  labourelh  to 
tee  how  buiqiin  nature  can  be  raised  so  high,  divina 
condescend  so  low,  as  to  bring  forth  the  hypostatir 
cal  onion ;  I  say,  suet)  (^  one  koovretji  more  of  Qo^ 
(Iwn  thj  o|her, 
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It  isofl^en  seen,  a  working  headUlike  an  nver  bot 
Iiv«r.  bumeth  up  ttie  heart,  and  so  ruineth  both; 
wbereu  sweet  humble  affections  are  the  only  way  to 
keep  the  poor  creature  in  a  constancy  of  Epihioal 
health.  And  in  this  care  the  apostle  to  Titus  for< 
bi<b  "  Cooliih  quealionB,  endless  genealogies,  conten-> 
tions,  and  bniwlings  about'  the  taw." 

This  lav  is  the  rule  of  life :  and  if  we  know  noi 
the  law,  we  cannot  keep  the  law,  and  so  we  must 
perish;  and  yet  we  find  the  searcb  ot  this  for* 
bidden. 

.    Ofgtti.     Some  will  say  here  is  meant  the  cere- 
■noniat  law. 

JnS.  I  will  allow  it;  but  is  not  the  ceremonial 
included  under  the  second  precept?  The  people  upon 
Christ's  sermon,  wherein  he  taught,  that  "  he  that 
looketh  on  a  woman,  to  lust  after  her,  hath  com~ 
mitted  adultery  with  her  in  bis  heart,"  (and  so  he 
gave  the  law  its  full  latitude)  say,  "  be  speaketb  as 
one  that  hath  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees;"  conceiving  it  their  du^  and  happiness  to 
know  the  law  in  its  utmost  limits ;  and  yet  we  are  re> 
strained  from  any  br^n-head,  nice  enquiry,  even  into 
the  law,  scU.  not  to  busy  our  heads  with  the  knowing 
part,  in  over  great  proportion,  but  labour  to  bring  our 
knowledge  to  practice. 

If  lb«n  al)  such  knowledge  (I  mean  all  knowledge 
of  this  nature)  be  forbidden,  it  is  because  it  is  not 
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good;  it  is  not  knowledge,  but  a  vain  linnour  i» 
■tead  of  real  greatness  or  growth;  and  that  other  of 
the  affection,  hath  certainly  more  of  God  in  it,  tad 
'  eo  more  of  truth. 

The  apostle  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  this  liipd  «f 
knowledge,  that  having  disputed  such  a  point  in  dis- 
dain of  gain-sayera,  he  concludetb,  "  if  any  man  lust 
to  be  contentious,  we  have  no  such  custom,  nor  the 
churches  of  God." 

Demonslrat  qualibft  ia-la  Dam.  He  who,  t»- 
freshed  with  the  sw^t  odours,  pleased  with  tl|e 
various  comely  shapes  of  a  flow«r,  can  say,  this  b 
Bweet,  this  is  lovely,  lovely  indeed;  yet  "  JeGOS 
Christ  is  a  bed  of  spices,  as  the  lily  of  the  field,  the 
rote  of  Sharon,  sweeter,  much  sweeter,  ten  tbous^n^ 
times  more  lovely"— this  man  knoweth  God,  this 
man  loveth  God,  this  man  knowetfa  bim  indeed  { 
and  tbts  knowledge,  as  it  is  the  most  pleasant  here, 
so  it  will  certainly  prove  the  most  profitable  here- 
after, and  always  declare  itself  most  real. 

Doth  not  the  apostle,  doth  nothemesttraty,  most 
pathetically  cry  out ;  "  though  I  had  die  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  knew  all  secrets,  all  knowledge,  yea,  if  I 
had  alt  futh,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  t 
were ,  nothing ;  I  were  as  sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  if  I  have  not  charity."  When  aH 
these  excellencies  meet  in  a  chnstian,  aa  haply  they 
may,  yet  it  it  cban^  that  naketb  him  what  be  ia. 
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Md  the  other  beings  wo  but  ae  phalate,  aa  trappings, 
wbich  give  a  handsome  ut^,  but  not  a  being  to  a 
chriUiav. 

Jjove  is  lovely  in  gods ;  be  is  stiled  tbe  God  of 
LoTC,  the  God  Love.  And  in  another  place,  the 
Scripture  afiirmeth,  that  in  this  we  have  fulfilled  the 
will  of  God,  if  we  love  one  another ;  for  by  this  we 
are  made  one  with  God,  and  so  dwell  in  true  light. 

Tbe  two  tables  are  reduced  to  love  of  God  and 
•ur  neighboar.  &o  tb^t  .sweet  affections  do  make 
tbe  most  sweet  harmony  in  God's  ears.  Of  the 
chorus  of  ssjnta,  the  greatest  number  will  be  found 
amongst  the  fi>minine  sex,  because  these  are  most 
aaturally  capable  of  affection,  and  so  most  apt  to  make 
knowledge  real.  It  is  true,  I  confess,  these  affec- 
tions misguided,  led  them  first  into  transgression; 
but  these  same  aftectjons  after,  carried  them  first  to 
the  grave,  then  to  tbe  sight  of  a  Saviour,  gave  them 
the  enwombing  of  Christ,  who  (in  some  sense)  might 
have  entertained  our  nature  in  another  way(if  he  had 
eo  pleased),  and  these  affections  will  one  day  taise 
many  of  them  into  the  ^woet  embraces  of  cveilasting 

joy-' 

Amongst  the  churcb-officei^,  the  pastor  and  the 
doctor,  according  to  Timothy,  are  mure  eminent 
than  the  rest,  because  they  labour  in  tbe  word  and 
doctrine.  Of  these  two,  the  doctor  is  tu  have  hit 
fvroid  always  ^t  about  his  thigh, -he  must  entef 
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into  the  lists  with  every  uncircumcisedGoliaJt.  'H« 
must  stand  continual  sen^nel,  that  no  heresies  b« 
forced  upon  the  chorcb.  He  most  beat  his  brains 
in  dbsolviiig  difidSa,  and  clesinng  obtaira.  He  must 
sometimes  laint  away  in  watery  cold  fits,  by  picking 
up,  and  throwing  out  witless,  sapless  sophisnts, 
which,  though  they  cannot  hurt  the  sUvng,  may  s«- 
duce  the  weak.  In  the  mean  time  the  pastor  leadeth 
the  flock  into  the  sweet  and  pleasant  meadows,  feed- 
ing tfaem  by  the  litlie  brooks  of  seemingly  shallow 
affections ;  and  y«t  this  man  shall  not  only  receive 
equal  honour  with  the  doctot,  bnt  be  preferred  beforo 
himias  appeareth  clearly  in  Epb.  iv.  ll.—l  Cor.  xii. 
26.  As  it  was  with  the  Israelites,  so  it  is  here  ;  those 
who  keep  the  stuff,  receive  equal  reward  with  the 
combatants.  I  do  therefore  conclude,  he  who  hatb 
the  largest  affections  hath  most  of  God,  most  of  his 
image,  which  is  renewed  in  knowle^. 

Thirdly,  sometimes  it  liappeneth,  that  those  wh* 
kave  the  largest  knowledge  have  the  most  anlai^ed. 
affections,  even  to  our  eye ;  and  this  is  happiness 
indeed. ,  I  confess,  it  doth  not  seem  to  an  eye  that 
weuld  TBad  It  running ;  but  if  it  be  exactly  looked  on, 
if  it  be  presented  to  our  view  in  the  portraitof  an  ex- 
ample, I  think  it  will  be  very  clear. 

David  and  Solomon,  compared  with  Paul,  will  be 
as  a  thousand  witnesaes.    The.  two  fint  do  seepi  t0 
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ODtatrip  all  men  in  affectioD ;  tbey  are  biimful,  fud< 
■ing  over. 

For  David  is  styled,  the  sweet  einger  of  Israel  j  ia 
fcis  Psalms  he  ii  ever  magnifyiDg  the  rich  mercies  of 
God,  choosing  rather  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  Um 
hotise  of  God,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  oS  Maech  : 
making  lus  word  to  be  a  light  unto  hie  feet,  and  » 
lantan  onto  his  paths ;  placing  all  his  delight  in  tho 
law  of  the  Lord. 

Solomon  it  the  happy  penman  of  thdt  hymn,  which 
by  the  spirit  is  (tyled  the  Song  of  Songs.  Yet  for  all 
this,  they  are  both  exceeded  by  St.  Paul.  - 

But  some,  it  may  be,  will  imagine  those  worthier 
to  be  endowed  with  higher  gifts  of  nature  and  art,  than 
St.  Paul  i  and  then  they  will  give  all  the  gloiy  to 
dieir  understanding,  and  not  to  their  afTections. 

If  it  be  10, 1  confess  I  have  not  fitly  chosen  my  op* 
posites  ;  but  the  truth  will  then  appear  in  them,  witb- 
•ut  corapaiison  distinctly. 

For,  if  in  affection  they  «xceed  all,  and  in  abilities 

are  as  Saul,  taller  than  their  brethren  by  head  and 

'  shoulders,  then  is  it  manifest  in  them,  that  eftsoon 

men  of  the  most  raised  parts,  of  highest  abiUties,  d» 

superabound  in  love. 

But  if  in  things  which  are  not  directly  of  faith,  X 
could  cease  to  be  a  sceptic,  I  should  with  that  most 
reverend  worthy,  Thomas  Goodwin,  give  Sl  Paul  &r 
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bnul  xdA  heart,  tbat  throne  in  heaven  whicb  itf' 
placnl  next  bo  Jema  Christ.  Bat  "  secret  thingi  be- 
long to  God  r  let  ui  onl;  compare  tbeir  eniuMnc^ 
here  below.  I  think  it  will  be  oat  (^  question,  that 
St.  Paol  wasdie  most  excellent.  For  thoagb  Solone* 
(there  I  suppose  wiU  be  the  diflkiilt}')  be  said  to  b« 
(he  wisest  of  men,  that  ever  were,  that  ever  sheoU 
be ;  jel  that  is  to  be  applied  only  to  government, 
and  (if  it  may  reach  so  far)  to  bis  excellent  skill  in 
Batnrol  philosophy. 

View  bnt  St.  Paol,  and  see  whether  he  doth  not 
excel  in  everything.  He  had  gathered  up  vast  learn- 
ing at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  for  his  parts  he  was  ad^ 
vanced  to  eminent  power  in  church  and  common- 
wealth. He  satth  of  himself,  « I  profited  in  the' 
Jews'  rriigion  above  many  my  equals  in  my  owe 
nation,  being  more  exceedingly  xealons  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  my  fathers."  And  after  hb  conversion,  he 
waa  judged  the  only  man  fit  to  contend  with  the  phi- 
losophers at  Athens,  For  they,  who  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  in  conference,  added  nothii^  to  bim^ 
And  therefore  to  him  was  committed  the  anravetling 
of  all  the  dithcdt  knots.  It  is  he  that  disputes  aboM 
meats,  long  hair,  divorces,  irr^laf  partings  of  has- 
batid  and  wife.  It  is  he  that  openeth  the  nature  of 
prophecy,  evinccth  the  resurrection  &om  the  dead, 
m^ntaineth  justification  by  faith.  And  that  he  may 
be  perfect  in  knowledge,  God  is  pleased  (whether  in  _ 
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ifae  AmIi  or  ipirit  he  knowedi  not)  to  take  him  iaU 
the  tbinl  beaven :  «od  there  be  was  to  filled  with 
nvelation,  that  God  vas  forced  to  put  the  Philomela' 
thorn  under  his  breast,  that  he  mi^t  not  fall  into 
t^  sleep  of  sin,  and  so  give  himself  np  (as  Sampan) 
uto  the  hands  of  Philistine  enemies.  And  yet  this 
■nan  exceeds  all  men  in  affections,  and  in  bit  affec- 
tions surpasseth  all  his  other  excellencies;  It  b  he 
that  is  often  in  journeys,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils 
of  robbers,  in  perils  by  his  own  nation,  in  perils 
amongst  the  Gchtites,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils 
in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils 
amongst  false  brethren,  in  weariness  and  punfulness, 
in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  And'  as  he  saith  of 
^imtelf,  "  Who  wa^  weak  and  I  was  not  weak  i  Who 
was  offended  and  I  did  not  buru^'  It  is  he  that 
&ugbt  with  the  beasts  at  Epbesus.  He  is  content 
not  only  to  be  bound,  but  to  die  for  Christ. 
'  Good  St.  Paul  was  so  tender  over  his  kinsmen  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  that  for  their  sakes  he  could 
willingly  be  content  to  be  separated  from  the  love  of 
the  l»rd  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  is  greater  love  than 
tbat  which  Christ  mentioneth  ;  fiir  no  man  bad  then 
•hewed  greater  love  than  to  die ;  but  this  holy  saint 
will  go  one  step  further,  he  will  suffer  an  eternal  death 
for  hi;  friend. 

Thus,  if  suffering  either  for  the  head  or  laaxAettr 
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bi  the  cbarch,  or  CfaHst,  will  discover  affection,  I 
"Pfote  he  win  merit  the  ptrhM. 

And  as  a  compliment  and  erovn  of  all,  if  to  live 
be  most  for  God's  glory,  though  death  be  his  odvan- 
Uge,  he  b  resolved  br  submit,  making  obedience  to 
Christ  in  life  and  death,  his  gain  and  tnnmph. 

I  confess,  nben  he  travelleth  through  those  brlary  . 
disputee,  he  cannot  display  such  sparkling  virid 
affections:  but  when  be  hath  gotten  but  a  litde 
above  those  lime>twigt,  how  doth  he  mount  on  high, 
and  there,  npon  even  wings,  disdain  all  things  below, 
triumphing  in  the  tmbraces  of  his  Saviour,  who  is 
to  him  more  choice  than  the  choicest  of  ten  thou- 
sand! 

If  what  I  have  attempted  to  prove  be  true,  ai  I 
hope  it  is,  then  consider. 

Either  those  who  are  eminent  in  aJSection,  and 
otherwise  kiH>w  Uttle ;  or  those  who,  as  they  abound 
in  one,  are  also  masters  in  the  others.  Diitinguish 
aj^warances  irom  truth;  reading,  memory,  dis- 
courses, effects  of  sense  or  complexion,  from  that 
which  entereth  the  soul,  becometfa  real  there,  scteth, 
floweth  from  thence  as  a  spring ;  and  then  wiQ  you 
conclude,  that  all  knowledge  lieth  in  the  a&ction ; 
that  all  knowledge  is  but  one,  differing  only  in  de- 
grees. 

And  lastly,  that  all,  whether  knowledge  or  affec- 
tion, is  but  the  tnitb,  that  spiritual  ray  of  heavenly 
roL.  tit.  M 
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Thomas  Fallei,  tustoiiaa  And  divine,  w« 
hotvk  at  Akle,  Koctti&aiptctiishire,  \a  }6Si^. 
After  bei^g  iaiti»te4  jn  gTMpww-lewniog  ^y 
his  iaXher,  be  was  G^t  at  tbe  etrly  »ge  pf 
twelve  years  to  Queei^'B  CoUeg«,  iq  (ilan- 
bndge,  xfbere  l^e  -took  his  degree  in  a^s. 
lAe  afterwards  remi>ved  tp  jSidci^f  College, 
of  nhich  be  became  a  fellov  in  1^1 ;  and  at 
the  8wue  time  obtaia^d  a  piebend  ia  the 
church  of  Salisbury.  Ja  l641,  be  was  chosen 
tectnrerat  the  Savpy;  and  (o'shew  his  fide- 
lity to  the  royal  cause,  he  pfocured, -ia  lG43,  a 
DominatioD  as  chaplain  to  the  jreyal  aimy. 
Prior  to  this,  however,  he  had  been  deprived 
pf  all  his  benefices.  While  with  the  army,  he 
*  eipployed  bis  leisure  chiefly  in  making  historis 
M  2 
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cal  collections ;  particularly  in  coIlectiDg  ma- 
terials for  his  Worthies  of  England. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war^  part  of  the 
roya]  anny,  under  lord  Hopton,  being  driven 
into  Comwallj  Fuller,  by  permission,  took  re- 
fuge at  Ejceter,  where  he  resumed  bis  studies, 
and  was  moreover  appointed  chapl^n  to  the 
princesB  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  June  1643.  He  soon  after  obtained 
a  patent  from  the  king  for  his  presentation  to 
the  living  of  Dorchester,  which  however  he 
did  not  receive.  He  continued  his  atteMdance 
on  the  princess,  till  the  surrender  of  Exeter 
to  the  parliament,  in  April  1646. 

On  his  return  to  London  he  was  chosen  lec- 
turer at  St.  Clement's  Lane,  near  Lombard- 
street,  and  soon  after  removed  to  St.  Bribe's  in 
Fleet-street.  About  l648,  he  became  chap- 
Iain  to  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  by  whom  he  was 
presented  with  the  rectory  of  Waltham,  in 
Essex. 

After  the  restoration,  he  also  ^as  restored  to 
his  preferments ;  he  was  moreover  chosen  chap 
oin  extraordinary' to  the  king;  and  in  I66O, 
created  doctor  of  divinity,  at  Cambridge,  by 
Manimnau.  He  died  in  August  of  the  year 
l«6l. 
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The  works  of  Fuller  ate  ntimeroas ;  of  wtucb 
(he  first  was : 

I.  "  The  History  of  the  Holy  War."  Cam- 
bridge, falio,  l640. 

3.  "'nieHolyState."Cambridge,folio»l642. 

3.  "  Pisgah — Sight  of  Palestine,  and  lh« 
Confines  thereof,  with  the  History  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  acted  thereon,"  1650,  folio, 

■  embellished  with  a  frontispiece,  and  many 
other  copper-plates.  It  is  divided  iato  five 
books. 

4.  "  Abel  Redivivus"  4to.  l65l.  This  con- 
sists of  some  particular  lives  of  religious  re- 
formersj  martyrs,  confessors,  bishops,  doctors, 
and  other  learned  divines,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 

5.  "  The  Church  History  of  Briton,  from 
the  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ  io  the  Year  l048 ;" 
to  which  work  are  subjoined,  "  The  Histoij 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  since  the  Con- 
quest ;  and  the  History  of  Wdtham  Abbey, 
Essex,  founded  by  Kii^  Harold." — 

On  the  Prodi^ota  Number  ^  Monasleriet,  Ann.  977- 

Another  humour  of  the- fonner  age  (to  make  oflp 
<ligKuiou  for  all)  itiU  continued  aaA  increued,  yvii-' 
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iB%  iCidf  iirfbt  hk  fentdofions  and  stateTy  ttmc 
tnies  of  Eo  many  monastcriN.  So  tbkt  one  behald- 
ii^  their  greatnees  (being  cO'rivali  with  «ome  tefriM 
in  receipt  and  extent)  would  adtnire  thai  they  euuld 
keso  neat  ;  and  conudering  their  neatsesi,  mustwou- 
der  they  could  be  aa  great  ;  and  laatly,  accounting 
their  nomber  wiU  make  all.  three  the  object  of  hii 
amaaemeat.  Especially,  sesing  many  of  tbeee  wei« 
£)u0ded  in  the  -Saxon  heptarchy,  when  seven  kingi 
put  together  did  spell  but  one  in  dfecU  So  that  it 
may  seem  a  miracle,  what  invisible  Indies  those 
petty  princes  were  masters  of,  buildiug  SHch  stnic- 
tures  which  impoverish  posterity  to  repair  them, 
for  although  some  of  these  monasteries  were  the- 
fVuitof  many  ages,  long  in  ripening,  at  several  times, 
by  sundry  persons,  all  whose  parcels  and  addition* 
met  at  last  in  some  tolerable  uniformity  ;  yet  most 
of  them  were  begun  and  finished,  absolute  aiid  entire, 
by  one  founder  alone.  And  althnagtl  we  allow  ihat 
ift  those  days  artificers  were  procured  and  ihateriale 
purchased  at  easy  rates  ;  yet  there  being  then  scarce- 
ness of  corn  (as  a  little  moHey  would  then  buy  mncb 
ware,  go  much  ware  my«t  Itrst  la  exchange  be  given 
to  provide  that  little  money)  all  things  being  audited 
pro  port  ion  ably,  the  wtmder  still  remains  as  great  aa 
before.  But  here  we  see  with  what  eagerness  those 
deigns  are  nnd^talun  and  pursued,  which  pToc«ed 
ftom  blind  aetd;  every  finger  bciug  mote   than  * 
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fasxt  tQ  inM,  wbcB  tkc^  fliaagfai  Merit  Ms  ni 
nuced  to  their  petformances.  Oh!  mtb  what 
iiiigbt  »d  mam  did  tbey  nwiul  thmt  walb,  both 
daj  aad  itigtit ;  erraateadf  cownviBg,  that  tMr 
MmIi  wete  a^vftatagnt  ts  hcavm,  vhien  taking  the 
lis*  frtwa  the  tofi  of  a  stce^  of  ^«ir  omt  onctisBi, , 


Abbtyt  eagrmed  Trade,  hnftaenHied  Parish  Friatt, 

tBCOuraged  Qffeaderfi. 

TTi6  specious  pretences  of  pie^,  aiid  contempt  of 
the  world,  abbots  and  monks,  were  notoriously  co- 
vetous, even  to  Ihe  injuiy  of  others.  Witness  their 
renting  snd  stocking  of  fanos,  keepibg  of  tan-bouset 
and  brew-housed  in  their  own  hands.  For  tiiougb 
tb«  monks  themselves  were  too  fine-nosed  to  dabble 
In  tan-fatts,  yet  they  kept  others  (bred  in  that  trade) 
to  follow  their  work.  These  conyents  having  bark 
of  iheir  own  woods,  hides  of  the  cattle  of  their  own 
breeding  and  killing ;  and  (which  waA  the  main)  a 
large  stock  of  man«y  to  buy  at  the  best  hand,  and 
to  allow  such  thapnien  as  they  sold  to  a  long  d»y  of 
{Myment,  easily  eat  Out  such  who  were  bred"  up  in 
that  vocation.  Whereupon,  in  the  one-and-twentieth 
of  king  Henry  VIII.  a  statute  was  made,  "  that  no 
priest,  either  regular  or  secular,  should,  on  heavy  pe- 
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ixaltiM,  hertafter  meddle  vith  «»h  rucli&iuc  en^ 

3.  SeciMidly,  They  impoverished  pahsb  [Hriertt  hy 
dwiytng  th«r  petfonnanccs,  and  magnifying  tkeif 
own  inerita.  Alas !  What  was  tfaf  single  devotioa 
of  a  silly  prieit,  in  cnnpanson  of  a  corpiwation  e^ 
prayers  (twisted  cables  to  draw  down  blessings  on 
thur  patrons'  heads)  from  a  wh<4e  monastery )  And 
wppose  (which  was  seldom  done)  the  parson  in  thr 
parish  preaching  to  hts  people,  yet  sermons  in  a 
church  once  constituted  vrere  needless,  as  ministring 
matter  of  schisms  and  disputes,  and  at  the  best  only 
profiting  the  pretent ;  whilst  prayers  benefitted  as 
well  the  absent  as  the  present,  dead  or  living.  But 
especially  prayers  of  monasteries  commanded  heaven, 
pleased  with  the  holy  violence  of  bq  many  and  mighty 
petitioners.  By  these  and  other  artifices,  they  under- 
mined all  priests  in  the  affections  of  their  own  people, 
and  procured  from  pope  and  prince,  that  many 
churches  presentatjve,  with  their  glebes  and  tithes, 
were  appropriated  to  their  convents,  leaving  but  a 
poor  pittance  to  the  parish  vicar  ;  though  the  pope 
(as  stiling  himself  but  a  vicar)  ought  to  have  been 
'  more  sensible  of  their  sad  condition. 

3.'  Besides  appropriation  of  such  churches,  abbeys 
also  wronged  parish  priests  by  procuring  from  the 
pope  Paschal  the  Second,  Atmo  Domaa  1100,  in  the 
council  of  Mentz,  that  their  demesnes,  farms,  a&A 
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granges  (anciently  paying  tidies  £ke  the  lands  of 
otber  laymen)  ihould  hereafter  be  free  trom  the 
same;  but  this  exemption  was  afterwanis,  by  pope 
Adrian  the  Fuurth,  about  the  year  1150,  justly  Iji- 
mitted  and  restr^ned;  rdigious  orders  being  enjoin- 
ed the  payment  of  tithes,  of  whatsoever  increase  they 
had  in  their  own  occnpation  (save  of  new  improve- 
ments by  culture  of  pasture  of  their  cattle,  and  of 
garden  fruits).  Only  three  orders,  namely,  the  Ces- 
tertians,  TemjJers,  and  Knights  Hospitallers,  (other- 
wise called  St,  John's  of  Jerusalem)  were  exempted 
from  the  general  payment  of  all  tithes  whatsoever. 

4.  And  why  Cestertians  rather  than  any  other 
order?  Give  me  leave  to  conjecture  three  reasons 
thereof.  1.  Adrian  the  Fourth,  our  none  country- 
man, was  at  first  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Albans, 
and  these  Cestertians  were  only  Benedictines  refined. 
2.  They  were  the  Benjamins,  one  of  the  youngest  re- 
markable orders  of  that  age,  and  therefore  made  dar- 
lings (not  to  say  wantons)  by  the  holy  father  the 
pope.  3.  It  is  suspicious,  that  by  bribery  in  the 
court  of  Rpme  they  might  obt^  this  privilege  so 
benelicial  unto  them.  l''or  I  find  that  king  Richard  1. 
disposed  his  daughter  Avarice  to  be  married  to  the 
Cestertian  order,  as  the  most  grasping  and  griping 
of  all  others. 

I  leave  it  others  to  render  reasons  why  Tempiers 
and  Hospitallers,  being  mere  laymen,  and  divers  timea, 
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of  Ute  adjndgad  in  die  eoort  of  Aide>  in  Patii,  "  K4 
part  of  the  cle^y  ikouM  tianK'thtfl  privilege,  to  b< 
eiempted  from  tithes."  But  we  remember  thej 
were  sword-men,  and  tbat  sweth  all  into  obedience^ 
tic  &c. 


*rhe  above  extract;  though  it  contaios  some 
curious  information,  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very 
striking  specimen  of  Fuller's  very  singular 
style  of  writing.  But  il  is  difficult,  out  of 
Toluminous  works,  always  to  please  one's 
self. 

6.  The  year  after  his  death,  or  in  l662,  was 
pubHshed  his  "  History  of  the  Worthies  of 
England."  He  had  this,  work  ia  haad  during 
seventeen  years.  It  possesses  no  very  high 
character  for  authenticity ;  yet  it  deserves  to 
be  consulted,  siuee  it  contains  many  lives  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere  prior  to  the  author's 
tune.  It  besides  proposes  to  give  an  sccosnl 
of  the  native  commodities,  m£u]ufBctures,build- 
iugs,  proverbs,  &c.  of  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  as  well  as  their  great  men  ia 
church  and  state.  According  to  bishop  Ni- 
cholson, the  best  things  in  it  are,  "  The  cat&- 
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logtws  of  the  iberiff),  aod  the  bata  of  tbe 
gentryi  as  they  were  returned  from  the  seve- 
ral counties,  twelve  only  excepted,  in  the 
twdfth  year  <^  H^nty  VI. ;  (and  that)  bis  chief 
•titfaor  is  Bale  for  the  lires  of  bis  eminent 
writers  }  aod  those  of  bis  greatest  heroes  are 
commonly  mis-shapen  scraps  mixed  with 
tattle  and  lies." 

R.  Turner  (pifitfuiSvis,  who  labbOred  to  revive 
the  everlasting  fame  of  Paracelsus,  says  that, 
"  His  sleeping  aihes  have  been  ignominiously 
Boraked  out  of  theii  silent  grav?  by  one  whose 
•ctibbling  pen  was  Fviler  of  scandals  than  mo- 
desty ;  bis  head  seemed  owl-like,  Fuller  of  folly 
than  wit,  aod  bis  words  FuUer  of  falsehood 
than  truth ;  elie  certamly  he  would  not  have 
f^lea  so  foul  upon  tbe  dead  whom  he  never 
knew ;  utd  if  he  had,  was  not  capable  of  mak- 
ing him  an  anfwer,but  dwarf'like,  traOiplas  on 
a  dead  giant."  [Preface  to  Paracelsus- of  Ch«' 
mical  Tnnmutation,  Su;.] 

Besides  these  works,  he  published  sermons, 
and  various  other  tracts,  which  it  is  urnic 
eessary  to  particularise.  His  composition* 
abonsd  in  the  qoaiotcst  wit,  in  puns  and  qnih^ 
Ucs  s  as  if  ht9  dnign  had  baen  t9  give  W  tb« 
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history  t>f  the  church  in  particular,  in  some 
places,  the  ridiculous  air  of  fable  and  ro- 
mance. 

'  Fuller  was  a  most  singular  and  surprising 
character.  HU  memory  was  tenacious  and  ex- 
traordinary. He  could  repeat  five  hundred 
unconnected  words  after  hearing  them  only 
twice,  and  could  preach  a  sermon  verbatim, 
which  he  had  heard  only  once.  Id  passing  to 
and  fro,  from  Temple-bar  to  the  farthest  end 
of  Cheapside,  he  once  undertook  to  tell  at  his 
return  every  sign  as  it  stood  in  order,  on  both 
sides  the  way,  repeating  them  either  backwards 
or  forwards ;  and  performed  it  exactly.^No 
wonder  also  he  was  quaint !  "  That  which  was 
most  strange  and  very  rare  in  him,  was  his  ' 
way  of  writing,  which,  something  like  the 
Chinese,  was  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the 
bottom ;  the  manner  thus  :  he  would  write 
near  the  margin  the  first  words  of  every  line 
down  to  itie  foot  of  the  paper ;  then  would,  by 
beginning  at  the  head  again,  fill  up  every  one 
of  these  lines,  which,  without  any  interlinear 
tions  or  spaces,  but  with  the  full  and  equal 
lengthy  would  so  adjust  ^e  sense  and  matter, 
and  so  aptly  coonex  and  conjoin  the  eads  and 
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beginnings  of  the  said  lines,  that  he  could  not 
do  it  better  (as  he  halh  said)  if  he  had  writ  it 
all  out  in  a  continuation ."  [Lif«  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Fuller,  1661.] 
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The  biography  of  Milton  is  so  familiar  t« 
every  reader,  that  I  need  only  observe  in  this 
plaeCj  that  l)e  was  bom  in  16O8,  and  died  in 
1674.  His  prose  works  are  numerous,  occupy- 
ing two  folio  volumes.  I  shall  entunerate  theiQ 
in  the  o'rd^er  in  which  they  appeared. 

1 .  Of  Reformation  in  England,  aa4  the 
Causes  that  have  hitbeito  hiodered  it ;  in  two 
Books ;  written  to  a  Frien^  ;  1641. 
.  2.  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy ;  and  whetiiei 
it  may  be  deduced  from  the  apostolical  times^ 
by  virtue  of  those  testimonies  which  are  air 
~  ledged  to  that  parpose  in  some  late  treatises ; 
one  whereof  goes  ander  the  naoie  of  James, 
archbishop  of  Armagh;  1641. 

3-  The  Reason  of  Church  Goveniment 
^irged  against  Prelacy ;  in  two  Books  ;  1642.— 1 
from  this  pteee  Z  select  the  followiug  admipt 
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^ilepass^e.  It  fomis  the  latter  psrl  of  the  im 
ttodaction  *o  d»e  second  book ;  and  is  parti- 
jjularly  remarkdble,  a?it  seems  to  g.ive  a  pro- 
phetic assurance  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the 
jpTondest  monament  of  his  feme. 

CoDcerning  this  wayward  subject  against  prelacy, 
^touching  whereof  is  so  distasteful  and  disqnietous 
to  a  number  of  men ;  as,  by  what  hath  been  said,  1 
may  deserve  of  charitable  readers  to  be  credited,  that 
fiei&er  envy  nor  gait  hadi  entered  me  on  this  cqn- 
troveray ;  but  the  enforcement  of  coDseieuce  only, 
and  a  preventive  fear,  lest  the  omittjng  of  this  duty 
abodd  be  against  me,  when  I  would  store  up  to  my< 
edf  &e  g*od  provision  of  peaceable  honrs.-  So,  Itst 
it  should  still  be  imputed  to  me,  as  1  have  found  it 
haA  been,  that  some  setf-pleasing  humour  of  vain 
eloty  hath  incited  me  to  contest  with  men  of  high 
fstnnation,  noif  while  green  years  are  upon  m^ 
be«d-^froro  this  needless  surmisal  I  shall  hope  to 
(hssoade  the  iittelligent  and  equal  auditor,  if  I  can  but 
toy  successfiiUy  that  which  in  this  exigent  behoves 
me ;  ahhoiigh  I  woold  be  heard  only,  if  it  might  be,  < 
by  -die  elegant  and  learned  reader,  to  whom  princi-; 
pally  for  a  \rttile  I  shall  beg  leave  I  may  address  myr 
•df.  To  him  it  wiH  be  no  new  thing,  though  I  tell 
bbnthat  if  I  hmited  after  praise,  by  the  osteutat-^it 
ff  wit  ^nd  lewning,  I  ahould  BOt  write  thus  out  d^ 
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mine  own  attaon,  when  I  have  neither  yet  completed 
to  my  mind  the  fiill  circle  of  my  private  studies ;  al- 
tboDgh  I  complain  not  of  any  insufliciency  to  the 
matter  in  hand ;  or  w^e  I  ready  to  my  wishes,  it 
were  a  folly  to  commit  any  thing  elaboraUly  com- 
'posed  to  the  careless  and  interrupted  listening  of 
these  tumultuous  times.  Next,  if  I  were  wise  only 
to  my  own  ends,  1  would  certainly  take  such  a  sub- 
ject as  of  itself  might  catch  applause ;  wienas  this 
iiath  all  the  disadvantages  on  the  contrary,  and  such 
a  subject  as  the  publishing  whereof  might  be  delayed 
at  pleasure,  and  time  enough  to  poicil  it  over  with 
all  the  curious  touches  of  art,  even  to  the  perfection 
of  a  faultless  picture  ;  vihetuu  in  this  argument,  the 
not  deferring  is  of  great  moment  to  the  good  ^eed- 
iDg,  that  If  solidity  have  leisure  to  do  her  office,  art 
caoDot  have  much.  Lastly,  I  should  not  choose  thii 
manner  of  writing,  wherein  knowing  myself  inferior 
to  myself,  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  ano- 
ther task,  I  have  the  use,  as  I  may  account  It,  hut 
of  my  left  hand ;  and  I'  shall  be  foolish  in  saying 
more  to  this  purpose  ;  yet  since  it  will  he  such  a 
folly  as  wisest  mep  go  about  to  commit,  have  only 
coofessed  and  so  committed,  I  may  trust  with  more 
reasofi,  because  with  more  folly,  to  have  courteous 
pardon.  For  although  a  poet,  soaring  in  the  high 
region  of  his  fancies,  with  his  garland  and  singing 
robes  about  him,  tnig'ht,   without  apology,  speak 
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mart  '6t  himself  than  I  meau  t6  do;  yet  tot  me 
atting  here  below  in  the  cool  elemeitt  of  prose,  a 
Aort^  thing  among  many  readers^  of  no  empyreal 
ronceit,  to  venture  uid  divulge  unusual  things  of  my- 
self, I  shall  petition  to  the  gentler  dort  it  may  not 
be  envy  to  me.  I  must  say,  therefore,  that  after  I 
had,  from  my  fint  years,  by  the  ceaseless  diligence 
and  care  of  my  father,  whom  Ood  recompence,  htea 
exertised  to  the  tonguesj  and  some  scielicn,  as  my 
age  would  suffer,  by  sundry  masters  and  teachers, 
both  at  home  and  at  the  schools,  it  was  found  that 
whether  aught  was  imposed  me  by  tbem  Uiat  ha4 
the  overlooking,  or  betaken  to  of  my  own  choice  in 
English,  or  other  toAgue,  prosing  o^  versing,  but 
chiefly  the  latter,  the  style*  by  certain  vital  signs  it 
had,  was  likely  to  live.  But  much  Utelier,  in  the 
private  academies  of  Italy,  whither  I  was  favoured 
to  nsort,  perceiving  that  some  trifles  Vrhich  I  had  in 
monoiy,  composed  at  under  twenty  or  tbereaboutt 
(for  the  manner  is  that  dvery  one  must  give  some 
proof  of  his  wit  and  reading  there)  met  with  accept^ 
ance  above  what  was  looked  for;  and  other  thiitgs 
which  I  had  shifted  in  scarcity  of  books  and  conve- 
niences, to  patch  up  among  them— 'were  received  with 
written  encomiums,  which  the  Italian  is  not  forward 
to  bestow  on  men  of  this  side  the  Alps,  I  began  thus 
far  to  assent  both  to  tbem  and  divers  of  my  fiienda 
here  at  home;  and  not  less  to  an  inward  promptingi 
VOL.  III.  N 
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which  Wir  gfc#  d^ly  npon  mt,  tiiM  b;  labottmid 
intent  nod;,  (which  I  t^e  t6  be  my  portion  io  this 
]]fii)  joined  to  the  strong  pTopensity  of  natarC,  I 
Bight  perhaps  leave  BemetUtfi  so  written,  to  after 
times,  a*  they  ehotild  not  willingly  let  it  die.  These 
tfcmig^tC  it  once  possassed  me,  and  these  othei ;  that 
if  I  were  certain  to  write  ds  mea  bey  leases^  for  three 
Inet  and  ibwoward,  there  oi^ht  bo  regard  be  sooner 
trad  than  to  God's  glory,  by  the  hosonr  and  instnic- 
titm  of  my  country.  For  which  eanse,  and  not  on^ 
Ar  tUat  I  Jcnew  it  wiiuld  be  hard  to  arrive  at  ^hv 
^dnd  tank  among  the  Latins,  I  applied  myself  to 
tttat  lesolntioa  which  Ariosto  followed  {gainst  tl» 
^riuaaionsof  Bembo,  to  fix  all  thi  iiidustry  and  art 
1  ceold  unite  t»  the  adorning  of  my  native  tongue  ; 
not  to  make  verbal  eufiosities  the  end,  that'nere  & 
toilsome  vanity ;  bat  to  be  an  iDteipreter,  and  relater 
0f  the  btet  and  safest  things  among  mine  own  citi- 
stns  thrOQghout  this  bland,  Ik  the  mother  dialect. 
That  what  the  greatest  and  choicest  wits  of  Athens, 
Rome,  or  modem  Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of  old 
did  far  their  conntry,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this 
•Yer  oifd  above,  of  being'  a  christian,  might  do  for 
^  mine;  not  caring  to  be  tJnce  named  abroad,  thon^ 
perhaps  I  ^uld  attain  to  that,  but  content  with  these 
British  islands  as  my  world,  whose  fortune  hath  hi- 
therto been,  that  if  the  Athenians,  as  some  sayr 
ihade  thtir  imdl  deeds  great  and  renoyrned  by  thuT 
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t^Hftlt  nriter?,  Englanid  htritv  Wet  her  tioUt 
Ileltie««meiit8  tauAe  smdH  by  the  nMkttfal  handliiig 
bf  manksaiHliiH^chanicsi 

lime  MFves  not  aew,  aHii  p«r)Hip«  T  migbt  w«M 
too  pt^fiise,  to  give  atfy  cerlais  flcccnint  of  vbat  Ihfl 
mmd 'at  hslM,  in  thespaiciomtirettits  ofhermuBing^i 
hath  liberty  ta  propose  to  hersdf,  thosgb  at  tightest 
hope,  and  hardest  attempti^  Whether  &»  eptff 
fi»Ta,  whereof  the  two  poems  <ff  Homer,  and  tiMa« 
Other  two  of  Vir^l  aod  TasM-  are  »  diftise,  aftd  tiM 
beofc  of  Job  a  brW  mndel ;  or  whether  the  rulea  at  \ 
Arbt<Hle  herein  are  strictly  M  be  itfptt  or  BdftHv  M 
be  foUowed,  which  in  tbeni  that  know  ar^  ao<f  m* 
judgment,  b  no  transgreBnoB,  bat  an  earichhfg  of 
art.  And  hstfy,  what  king  or  knight  befbre  thd 
conquest,  might  be  ehoBen,  in  whom  to  lay  the  pert' 
tern  of  a  ehxisfian  hero;  Aftd  as  Tasso  gave^M  a 
prmee  of  Italy  his  choice,  whether  he  would  com- 
mand him  to  write  of  GoiHrey's  expedition  against 
the  infidels,  or  Beliaariua  ^inst  the  Goths,  or 
Charlemagne  against  the  Lombards;  if  to  tb«  in- 
itinct  of  natare  and  the  embotdening  of  art  aoght 
may  be  trusted,  and  that  there  be  nothing  adverse! 
in  our  climate,  or  the  fate  of  this  age,  it  haply 
would  be  no  rashness,  from  an  equal  diligence  aod 
inclination,  to  present  the  like  offer  in  ouT  own  an- 
cient stories.  Or  whether  those  dramatic  conati- 
tutioas,    wherein  Sophocles    aod  Euripide*  reign) 
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AbU  be  iinmd  more  doetrinfil  and  exemplary  to  a  na^ 
tion.  The  Scripture  bIbo  ftlTords  us  a  fine  pastoral 
drama  in  the  Song  of  Solomoil,  consisting  of  two. 
persons,  and  a  double  chorus,  aa  Origen  rightly 
judges;  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Joho  is  the  ma- 
jestic image  of  a  high  and  stately  tragedy,  shutting 
tip  and  iBUrraiDgling  her  solemn  scenes  and  acts  ' 
with  a  sevfn-fold  chorus  of  halleluJahB  and  harping 
symphonies..  And  this  my  optuion,.  the  grave  au- 
thority of  Pareus,  commenting  that  book,  is  suffix 
rientto  confirm.  Ot  if  occasion  shall  lead,  to  imitate 
.  those  magnific  odes  and  hymns,  wher^n  Pindarus 
and  Callimachus  are  in  most  things  worthy,  some 
others  in  their  frame  judicious,  in  their  matter  most,, 
and  end,  faulty.  But  those  frequent  songs  through- 
out the  law  and  prophets,  beyondaU  these,  not  in  their 
divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the  ve^  critical  art 
of  composidonrmay  be  easily  made  appear  over  alL 
the  kinds  of  lyric  poesy,  to  be  incomparable.  These 
abilities,  wheresoever  they  be  found,  are  the  inspired 
gift  of  God,  racely  bestowed,  but  yet  to  gome  (though 
most  abuse)  in  every  nation :  and  are  of  power,  be- 
sides tEe  office  of  a>  pulpit,  to  inbreed  and  cherish  in 
a  great  people  the  seeds  of  ■virtue  and  public  civility  ; 
to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set  the, 
affections  in  right  tunej  to  celebrate  in  glorious  and 
lofiy  hymns  the  throae  and  equipage  of  God's  al- 
mightiness,  and  what  he  suffers  to  be  wrought  with. 
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"high  pravid«ice  in  bis  church ;  to  sing  vietorioas 
agonies  of  mar^ra  and  saints,  the  deeds  tfnd  triumpht 
■of  just  and  pious  natioDs,  doing  vEdiaotlythrougfa 
fiiith  against  the  enemies  of  Christ  j  to  di^lore  the 
general  relapses  of  kingdoms  and  states  tirom  jusUce 
■«tid  God's  tnie  worship,  lastly,  whatsoever  in  re-  , 
4i£ion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or  grave, 
whatsoever  hath  passion  or  admiration  in  all  the 
changes  of  that  which  is  called  fortune  from  without, 
ST  (he  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of  mui's  thoughts 
'from  within;  all  these  things,  with  a  solid  and  treat- 
able smoothness,  to  paint  out  and  describe.  Teaching 
over  the  whole  book  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  through 
.all  the  instances  of  example,  with  such  delight  to 
those,  especially  of  s<^  and  delicious  temper,  who 
will  not  so  much  as  look  upon  bnith  herself,  -unless 
they  see  her  elegantly  jUressed ;  diat  whereas  the 
paths  of  honesty  and  good  life  appear  now  rugged  and 
difficult,  though  they  be  indeed  easy  and  pleasant, 
they  would  then  appear  to  aU  men  twdi  easy  and 
pleasant,  though  they  were  >rug£ed  and  difficult  in- 
deed. And  what  a  benefit  wsald  this  be  to  o«r 
7»uth  and  gentry,  mayte  «o(m  guessed  Igf  what 
we  know  of  the  conniption  and  bane  wjiicb  they 
«iick  in  duly  feoai  the  writings  and  iuterludes  of  li- 
bidinous axii  ignorant  poetasters,  who  having  scarce 
•ever  heard  of  that  which  is  the  main  consistence  of 
-Atnie  poem,  tiie  choice  of  such  persons  as  they 
^U£ht  to  introdnce,  and  what  is  moral  and  decent  tfi 
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Mch  «ne,  do  for  tbe'caost  part  lay  «{>,.viM«uE  prin.. 
ciplefl  ia  «weet  fuUs,  t»  be  ew«lIowe^  domw  antl 
mate  the  taste  «f  virtuous  docunaeuts  imr&b  ami 
•our.  But  becafUK  the  spiiut  «f  nan  cajgowt  demean 
ftaelf  Itvaly  in  this  ibodp  wjtbout  some  repeatia|  io- 
4eniiissiaD  of  labour,  and  Kriow  tb^gs,  it  n«i« 
happy  icr  the  comnuiiiweattb  if  our  magiatratee,  a; 
in  thoHc  fiunous  gcnrerninents  at  old,  would  take  into 
&eir  care  not'oD^  the  deciding  of  our  contentioue 
Iftw  cases  and  bravk,  but  the  managing  of  our  pub- 
lic BpoTta  wtd  festival  paatime?,  that  they  might  .b^ 
fiat  such  as  were  ai^orised  a  while  since,  tbe  pro- 
vocations of  dcunkenpew  and  lust,  but  such  as  jnay 
inure  and  harden  our  'bodies,  by  martial  exercises, 
to  all  warlike  skill  and  peKformances ;  and  may  civil- 
ize, adorn,  aiul  make  discreet  ow  minds,  by  the 
learned  and  affable  meeting  of  fi'equent  academies, 
and  the  procurement  of  wise  and  artful  recitations, 
jKoetened  vith  elotjaeDt  and  graceful  inticements, 
ito  the  love  and  practice  of  justice,  itemperance,  and 
ibrUtude ;  instructing  and  bettening  the  nattoii  at  all 
opportuditiea,  that  the  call  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
may  be  ih^acd  every  where,  as  Solomon  saitb;  "  Sb« 
crieth  without,  she  uttemth  hex  voice  in  the  streets, 
in  the  top  of  high  places,  in  the  chief  concourse,  ara^ 
in  the  openings  of  ^e  gates."  Whether  this  may.he 
not  only  in  pnlpUs,  but  after  anolher  pH-suasive 
mstbod,  at  set  and  solemn  paueguriea,  hi  thefctref, 
IIQf^es,  (fT  wht^t  other  pl^e  t^j^ayin^  jiia  vofOtt 
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^^s  ^f  peopk,  to  rw^ve  at  gnce  ^tb  rec^reat^ 
^4  instniclioa;  1^  .tt>ADi  in  ^i^o;^  coDsult.  7lv 
.(buig  w^ich  I  i)^  Ijo  B^y,<uid,tJti9KVitf^tv>«s  viiici^ 
jh^ye  liv^  vitjiin  pi<!,  evicr  lioce  I  cipoU  coqcei^ 
iffj/sfi^i  itfiy  tia^Q  \if)Ttb  p>  jfiy  country,  i  repiij^  tf 
fnvf  excs^,  that  iWg«pt  r«aso^  h^  plucke4  frofl 
j^  by  ^  a^^ortiye  an^  fg^-fH^fU^d  djscOTeiy.  ^nf 
flie  acuHnplislpjpent  19^  tlteni  1^  not  but  in  |t  powe^ 
^iboye  nifgi's  ito  premise ;  b^  t^ojt  doi^c  h^tb  by  moiy 
^t(idiau3  ivaye  .endea.vo«re4,.aad  wi4>  i^9iv  ^dkw^wi^ 
spirit  that  BO^e  spEiaJJ,  t^tri  I  dare  ailmost  aycrof  oiyr 
.qelf,  »£  £pj-  as  liie  ajid  &ee  leiciu^  yiiji  pxfxvd;  ^a/i  bb*^ 
ijie  lan4  had  .once  ^E^i^^chi^  ber^lf  from  tlus  iior 
jtertp^nt  yi^  pi  prelftcy,  un^er  wfaows  ioquinlArioiW 
and  ,tyjanQical'4uac^;,  jio  free  .ajid  Epleodid  wiit  tm 
ftauiialf^  ^eithertlo/i^i^itsjb»ii(e  t0(wv«iu|iat«!itti 
,«ay  k^wingr^fder,  that^r;^^jCeA( years  yetlnu^ 
|go  ,DQ  J,r:^at  with  him  towa^^  Uie  jiaj^ment  of  vh^t  | 
t^  aav  jndebted,  93  beujg  a  jirw^  nflt  1»  be  tai»i 
pifvi  .the  hs^  of  ywtli,  or  ^  y(«)q«rs  .of  .winej 
Ji^e  that  -^'b^  fiowa  at  ;mwte  foiip  t,h^  jie?  of  .aomc 
j^ulg^  amonst,jor  thetre^dtj^-fuiyof  arJiyiiHiig  par 
rasite ;  nor  to  he  pbtaiiied  ,by  the  ^vqe^t^ w  .of  dwie 
i^emQiy  and  her  tyren  df^igbtqre ;  bvf  by  devouf 
praytjT  to  that  effiaal  Spirit,  ^o  cao  enrich  with  eH. 
utteraifce  and  knowledge  fnd  sends  ont  his  fieraphim 
jKith  the  ballonred  ^reaf  hja  al^r,  to  taneji  and  pu- 
rify the  Jips  of  wham  he  I^ea^.  '  fo  fiiia  muat  be 
«dded  iudoitrious  and  select  reading,  steady  observar 
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don,  inalght  into  all  seemly  arts  and  affaira ;  tiH 
vhich  in  Bome  measure  be  compassed,  at  mine  own 
peril  and  cost,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expecta- 
tion from  as  many  as  are  not  loth  to  hazard  so  much 
credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  tkat  I  can  give  tb^n. 
Although  it  nothing  content  me  to  have  disclosed 
thus  much  beforehand,  but  that  I  trust  hereby  to 
mi^e  it  manifest  with  what  small  willingness  I  en- 
dure to  internipt  the  pursuil  of  no  less  hopes  than 
these,  and  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed 
vith  cheaiful  and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a 
troubled  tea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes — from  be- 
holding the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet 
and  stilt  air  of  delightful  studies,  to  coine  into  th* 
dim  reflection  of  hollow  antiquities  sold  by  the  seem- 
ing bulk,  and  there  be  fain  to  club  quotations  with 
men  whose  learning  and  belief  lies  in  marginal  stuf- 
fings; who  when  they  bteve,  tike  good  sumpters,  laid 
you  down  their  liorse-load  of  citations  and  fathers  at 
your  door,  with  a  rhapsody  of  who  and  who  were 
1>isbops  here  or  there,  you  may  take  off  their  pack- 
saddles,  their  {lay's  work  is  done,  and  episcopacy,  as, 
they  think,  stoutly  vindicated.  Let  any  gentle  ap- 
.  prehension  that  can  distinguish  learned  pains  fi^m 
unlearned  drudgery,  imagine  what  pleasure  or  pro- 
foundness can  be  in  this,  or  what  honour  to  deal 
-against  such  adversaries.  But  were  it  the  meanest 
jmder-Bervice,  if  God,  by  his  secretary,  conscience, 
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tnjoin  it,  it  were  sad  for  me  if  1  should  draw  back; 
forme  especidly  now,  wbeo  all  men o^  their  sid  to 
help,  ease,,  and  lighten  the  difficult  labours  of  the 
church;  to  whose  service,  by  the  intentions  of  my 
parents  and  fiiends,  I  was  destitied  of  a  child,  and 
io  mine  own  resolutions,  till  coming  to  some  matu- 
Tity  of  yeurs,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  in- 
vaded the  church,  that  he  who  would  take  orders 
must  subscribe  slave,  aitd  lake  an  oath  withat;  , 
which  unless  he  took  with  a  conscienie  that  would 
retch,  he  must  either  strait  perjure,  or  split  his  faith; 
I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless  silence,  be- 
fore the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun 
with  servitude  and  forswearing.  Howsoever,  thus 
church-onted  by  the  prelates,  hence  may  appear  the 
right  J  have  to  meddle  in  these  matters;  as  before 
^e  necessity  and  constraint  appeared. 


The  passage  in  which  he  vindicates  his  owq 
chasuty,  is  singulafly  beautiAil,  and  presents  s 
very  pleasing  picture  of  his  early  studies,  and 
of  the  uDsophisUcated  delicacy  oi  his  mind. 

Because  as  well  by  tliis  upbrdding  to  me  the  Bor- 
ddloss,  as  by  other  suspicious  glancings  in  his  book, 
}ie  would  seem  privily  to  point  me  out  to  his  readers^ 
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as  oof  f1>om  evilom  of  liia  wsre  not  bouMt,  tiiU  lit 
ccntiousi  I  shall  intreat  to  b*  borne  vith,  though  I 
-Egress;  aud,  in  a  w^y  not  (ifteo  trod,  acquiunt  yoit 
with  the  sum  of  my  thovghtaio  this  matter,  through 
the  course  of  iny  years  aod  studies.  Akhoi^h  I  ant 
not  ignorant  how  hazardous  it  will  ,be  to  do  thif 
under  the  pose  of  the  envious,  as  it  were  i^  skirmisl^ 
to  change  the  compact  order,  and,  instead  of  out- 
iTard  actions,  to  bring  inmost  thoughts  into  IJront> 
^nd  I  must  tell  you,  readers,  that  by  this  sort  of 
men  I  have  been  already  bittfiu  at ;  yet  shall  they  not 
for  me  know  how  slightly  they  are  esteemed,  unless 
jhey  have  so  much  learning  as  to  read  what  in 
Greek  anipuAta  is,  which,  together  with  envy,  if 
.the  commuo  disease  of  those  who  censure  books  that 
^e  npt  for  their  .reading.  With  me  it  fares  ^ow,  9^ 
with  him  whose  ouiward  garment  hath  been  injured 
find  ill-bedighted  i  for  having  no  other  shift,  what 
help  but  to  turn  the  inside  outward,  especially  if  the 
lining  be  of  the  same,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  much 
better.  So  if  my  oame  and  outward  demeafior  be  not 
ftvident  enough  to  defend  nje,  I  must  make  trial  if 
the  discovery  of  my  inmost  thonghts  can :  whersn 
of  two  purposes,  both  honest,  and  both  sincere,  the 
poe  perhaps  I  shall  not  miss ;  although  I  fail  to  gaii), 
belief  with  others,  of  being  such  as  n^  .perpefu^ 
^ougbts  shall  here  disclose  me,  I  may  yet  not  ^1  of 
l^cess  in  persuading  soqu  (0  tje^ifi^  «|41y  ^e^nj^ 
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tahits,  as  diey  cannot  believe  me  to  Ik  more  than 
mit&t  I  fain,  i  had  my  time,  readers,  as  others  have, 
yrbo  have  good  learning  bestowed  npiTn  tbem,  to 
be  seat  to  those  places,  vrhere  the  epiaion  was,  it 
might  be  soonest  attained ;  and,  aa  the  niatiiier 
is,  was  not  unstudied  in  those  authors  which  are  most 
conunended ;  whereof  some  were  grave  orators  and 
historians,  whose  matter  methought  I  loved  indeed, 
but  as  my  age  then  was,  so  I  understood  thena ;  others 
were  the  smooth  elegiac  poets,  whereof  the  schools 
are  not  scarce,  whom  both  for  the  pleasing  soutid  of 
their  pumerous  writing,  which  in  imitation  I  found 
most  easy  and  most  agreeable  to  nature's  part 
iii  me,  and  for  their  matter,  which  what  it  is,  there 
be  few  who  know  not,  I  was  so  allured  to  read, 
^tbal  DO  recreation  came  to  me  better  welco:ne :  for 
ithat  it  wtis  then  those  years  witli  me  which  are  ex- 
cuse^, though  they  be  least  severe,  I  may  be  savet) 
jthe  labour  to  remember  you.  ^V hence  having  observed 
them  to  count  it  the  chief  glory  of  their  wit,  in  thRt 
fiyey  were  ablest  to  jud^e,  to  praise,  and  by  that  coiiltf 
^leem  themselves  woithiest  to  love  those  high  per- 
/ections,  which,  under  one  or  other  name,  they  took 
to  celebrate ;  I  thoiight  witb  myself,  by  every  iut 
jtinot  ^nd  presage  of  nature,  which  is  not  wont  to 
be  fabe,  that  what  emboldened  them  to  this  task, 
-might,  with  iucb  diligence  as  tbey  used,  embuldeii 
jpei  ftnd  that  wiat  jjudgmeot,  wit,  or  elegance,  w^ 
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my  share,  vrould  herein  beet  appear,  an<f  best  value 
itself,  by  how  much  more  wisely,  and  with  more 
love  of  virtue  I  should  choose  (let  rude  ears  be  ab- 
sent) the  object  of  nut  unlike  praises  ;  for  albeit  these 
thoughts  to  some  will  seem  virtuous  and  commendable, 
to  others  only  pardonable,  to  a  third  sort  perhaps 
idle,  yet  the  mentioning  of  them  now  will  end  in  se- 
rious. Nor  hiame  it,  rpaders,  in  those  years  to  pro- 
pose to^themselves  such  a  reward  as  the  noblest  dis- 
positions above  other  things  in  this  life  bbve  sonie- 
tinies  preferred:  whereof  not  to  be  sensible,  when 
good  and  f^r  in  one  person  meet,  argues  both  a 
gross  and  shallow  judgment,  and  witfaal  an  ungentle, 
and  Bwainish  breast.  For  by  the  lirm  settling  of  these 
persuasions,  I  became  to  my  best  memory,  so  much 
a  proficient,  that  if  I  found  those  authors  any  where 
speaking  unworthy  things  of  themselves,  or  unchaste 
of  ttv>sc  names  which  before  they  had  extolled ;  this 
«ffect  it  wrought  with  me,  from  that  time  forward 
their  art  I  still  applauded,  but  the  men  i  deplored ; 
and  above  them  all  preferred  the  two  famous  re- 
nowners  of  Beatrice  and  Laura,  (Petrarca  and  Daiit«] 
who  never  write  but  honour  of  them  to  whom  they 
devote  their  verse,  displaying  sublime  and  pure 
thoughts,  without  transgression.  And  long  it  was 
not  after,  when  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that 
who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write 
U  hereafter  in  laudable  things,. ought  himself  to  be 
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a  true  poem ;  that  U,  a  compositioD  and  pjattem  of 
the  best  and  boooarabkst  things;  not  presuming  to 
•ing  high  praises  of  heniic  men,  or  famous  cities,  un- 
lesB  he  have  in  himself  the  t^perience  and  the  prac- 
tice of  bU  that  which  is  praiseworthy.  These  rea- 
sonings, together  mib  a  cAtaiu  niceness  of  nature, 
an  honest  haughtiness,  and  s«If«teem  eren  of  what 
I  was,  or  what  1  might  be,  (wbteh  let  envy  call  pride) 
and  lastly,  that  modesty,  whereof,  though  not  in  the 
title-page«  yet  here  I  may  be  excused  to  make  some 
beseeming  protession  i  all  these  uniting  the  sapply 
of  their  natural  aid  together,  kept  me  still  above 
those  low  descents  of  mind,  beneath  which  be  must 
deject  and  plunge  himself,  that  can  agree  to  saleable 
and  unlawful  piostitutions.  Next,  (for  htai  me  out 
DOW,  readers,)that  Imay  tell  you  whither  my  younge* 
feet  wandered;  I  betoolt  me  among  those  lofty  fables 
and  romances,  which  recount,  in  solemn  cantos,  the 
deeds  of  knighthood,  founded  by  our  victorious 
kings,  and  from  hence  had  in  renown  over  all  Chris- 
tendom: there  I  read  it  in  the  oath  of  every  knight, 
that  he  should  defend  to  the  expence  of  bii  best 
Uood,  or  of  his  lile,  if  it  so  befel  him,  the  honour 
and  chastity  of  tirgin  or  matron :  from  wbesce  even 
then  I  leaiDt  what  a  noble  virtue  chasti^  sure  must 
be,  to  the  defence  of  which  so  many  worthies,  b; 
such  a  dear  adventure  of  themselves,  bad  sworn;  and 
if  I  found  in  the  story  afterward,  any  of  them  by 
word  or  deed  breaking  that  oath,   i  judged  it  tb« 
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tfaine  fault  of 'the  poet,  aa  that  which  is  attritAiled  Ut 
Homer— to  have  written  indecent  things  of  the  gods; 
coly  this  my  mirid  gene  me,   that  every  free  and 
gentle  spirit,  i^ithout  that  oath,  ought  to  be  born  A 
knight,  nor  needed  to  expect  the  gilt  spur,  or  tim 
laying  of  a  sword  upon  his  shoulder,  to  stir  him  up 
both  by  his  couneel  and  his  .arm,  to  secure  and  pro^ 
tect  the  weakness  of  any  attempted  chastity.     So 
that  even  those  books,  which  to  many  others  hav* 
been  the  fuel  of  wantonness  and  loose  living,    I  caiH 
liot  thiiik  how,  unless  by  divine  indulgence,  proved  U> 
me  so  many  incitemenls,  Os  you  have  heard,   to  the 
love  and  stedfasL  observation  of  that  -virtue  whicli  ttb' 
hors  the  society  of  Bordellos.  Thus  from  the  laureat 
fraternity  of  poets,  riper  years,  and   the  ceaseles* 
round  of  study  and  reading,   led  me  to  the  shady 
spaces  of  philosophy  }  but  chiefly  to  the  divine  vo- 
lumes of  Plato,  and  his  equal  Xenophon ;  where,  if  I 
thonid  tell  yow  what  1  learnt  of  chastity  and  love,  I 
mean  that  which  is  truly  so,  whose  charming  cup  ia 
bnly  virtue,  which  she  bears  in  her  'hand  to  those 
who  are  worthy;  the  rest  are  cheated  with  a  thick 
oxicatiog  potion,  which  a  cert^n  sorceress,  the 
iser  of  lov^s  name,  Carries  ftbout ;  aud  how  the 
tand  chiefest  office  of  love  begins  and  ends  in  the 
il,  producing  those  happy  twins  of  her  divine  ge- 
ation,  knowledge  and  virtue ;  with  such  abstractei 
ilimities  as  these,  it  might  be  worth  your  listen-* 
,-  rta*rs,  09 1  iB^oB*  day  bftp«  »  iantjmi  w» 
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ttiU  thlM,  when  there  shall  be  no  chidiflg ;  nbt  tN  . 
tbese  noises,  the  adversary,  as  you  kifow,-  barking  at 
the  door,  (ft  Marching  for  me  at  the  Bordellos,  where 
it  may  be  he  has  lost  himielf;  and  raps  ap  without 
^ty  the  Sage  and  Rheumatic  old  prelates*,  tvith  all  her 
yoUng  CormtUan  laily,  to  inquire  for  encb  a  one^ 
Last  of  all,  not  in  time,  biit  as  perfection  is  last,  that 
tarfe  was  ever  had  of  me,  witlr  my  earliest  capacity, 
not  to  be  negligently  trajned  in  the  precepts  of  chiis- 
tisn  religion.  This  that  I  have  hitherto  related,  hath 
been  to  shew,  that  though  Christianity  bad  been  but 
■lightly  taught  me,  yet  a  certain  reservedness  of  na- 
tural disposition,  and  moral  discipline,  learnt  out  of 
tiie  noblest  philosophy,  was  enough  to  keep  me  in 
disdain  of  far  less  incontiuencies  than  this  of  the 
Bordello.  But  having  had  the  doctrine  of  holy  Scrip- 
tare,  unfolding  those  chaste  and  high  mysteries, 
with  timeliest  care  infused,  that  "  the  body  is  for  the 
Lord  and  the  Lord  for  the  body  /'  thus  also  I  ar- 
'  gued  to  myself,  that  if  unchastity  )nawoman,whoia 
St.  Paul  terms  the  glory  of  man,  be  such  a  scandal 
and  dishonour,  then  certainly  in  a  man,  who  is  both 
Qie  image  and  glory  of  Ood,  it  must,  though  com- 
monly not  so  thought,  lie  much  more  deflouring  and 
Ashonourable  ;  in  that  he  sins  hdth  against  bis  own 
body,  which  is  tbe  pedecter  Sex,  and  his  own  glory, 
ttrhlch  is  ill  the  woman ;  and  that  which  is  worst, 
dgainst  the  image  and  glory  of  Ood,  which  is  in 
bimself.  Nor  dM  I  shmiber  etci-  that  place,  exprest* 
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iDg  such  higfa  rewards  t>f  ever  accomfanjing  fh» 
Lamb,  to  those  celestial  songs  to  othpra  inappre^ 
feasible,  but  not  to  those  who  were  not  defiled  with 
women,  which  doobtlees  means  fornication;  for  mar- 
riage must  jiot  be  called  a  defilement.  Thus  large  I 
have  purposely  been,  that  if  1  have  been  justly  taxed 
with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me,  after  all  this 
my  confession,  with  a  tenfold  shame :  but  if  I  have 
hitherto  deserved  no  such  opprobrious  word  or  sus- 
picion, I  may  hereby  engage  myself  now  openly  to 
the  faithful  observation  of  what  I  have  professed. 


4.  Animadversions  npon  the  RemonatraatV 
Defence  against  Smecti/mnuus. , 

5.  An  Apology  for  SmectymnuuS; 

G.  Of  Education;  to  Master  Samuel  Hastlib. 

7-  Areopagitica;  a  Speccli  for  the  Liberty 
of  unlicensed  Printing,  to  the  Parliament  of 
England. 

8.  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce 
restored,  to  the  good  of  both  Sexes,  from  the 
Bondage  of  Canon  LaWj  and  other  mistakes,  to 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  in  the  Law  and 
Gospel  compared,  8cc. 

9.  Tetrackordon ;  Expositions  upon  the  four 
chief  Places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of  Mar- 
nag^,  ot  Nullities  in  Marriage,  £cc.     . 
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io:  The  Judgment  of  MiirtiQ  Bncfir,  ctm- 
Ceraing  Divorce,  wiittea  to  Edward  the  Sixth; 
in  his  second  book  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  8tc;      . 

11.  Colasterion;  &  Reply  to  a  nameless  An-> 
swer&gaiaBt  the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce;  wherein  the  trivial  Author  of  that  Answer 
is  discovered,  Uie  Licenser  conferried  with;  and 
the  Opinion  which  they  traduce  defended. 

13.  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates ; 
proving  that  it  is  lawful,  and  hath  been  held  so 
through  all  Ages,  for  any  who  have  the  power; 
to  call  to  account  a  Tyrant  or  wicked  King, 
and,  after  due  Conviction,  to  depose  and  put 
him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary  Ma^strate  have 
neglected,  or  denied  to  do  it,  S(.c. 

13.  Observations  <>a  the  Articles  of  Peace 
between  James  Earl  of  Ormtmd,  fbr  King 
Charles  the  First,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Irish  Rebels  and  Papists  on  the  other  hand : 
and  on  a  Letter  sent  by  Omiond  to  Colonel 
Jones,  (Governor  of  Dublin ;  and  a  Represen- 
tation of  the  Scots  Presbytery  at  Belfast  in 
Ireland.  To  which  the  said  Articles,  Letter^ 
with  Colouei  Jones's  Answer  to  it,  and  Re- 
presentation,  &,c.  are  prefixed. 

14.  £iion«c/0ii^e«jihanswartoaBookiotitled 
VOL.  III.  e 
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Biken  BamUhe ;  die  Portvaitntt  of  bis  Sacred 
Majesty  in^'Sf^tudraad  his  Sufferings. 

TIk  jBUconoclattes  waa  written  in  answer  to  a 
tract  eatitled  Eikon  Bimlike,  cont^mng  a  de^ 
fence  of  cbe,  king,  anA  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Charles  bimsetf.  ^Rte  passages  1  sball  ex- 
tract &(Hn  this  f>iece  may  be  thought  objec- 
tionable irom  the  boldness  of  the  Eeatiments; 
but  as  most  people  have  pretty  weH  made  tip 
tfaar  loiflids  abont  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  I. 
the  iofluesce  of  any  sentiments  on  the  sub* 
ject  at  present,  woudd  be  insignificant.  The 
passages,  -too,  will  serve  to  Aew  at  once  Mil- 
tm^s  manner  in  controversy,  and  the  ebullient 
state  of  feeliog  which  prevuled  at  the  period. 

CU^.  S. 
Ifjxm  the  BiUJbr  Tnamial  ParliamenU,  aitdfgr  attkng 

nniai  parliaments  was  doubtless  a 

other  for  settling  this  was  at  that 

It ;  and,  in  the  king's  ova  words, 

it  the  world  "  w^s  fully  confirtned 

be  might,  injustice,    reason,  honoar,  and  conscience, 

grant  tliem^'  for  to  diatend  he  affirms  to  have  doneit. 

But  whereas  be  attributes  the  passing  of  them  to 
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4i1b  owB'Mt  ot  grace  and  mJUngmss,  ailiis  mtotnet 
is,  to  make  virtuee  ef  his  ^oceatities,  and  giving  to 
himsatf  all  the  praise,  beaps  ingratttude  upon  *tbe 
parlicunant,  a  littie  memory  viU  set  tbe  clean  con- 
tfttty  before  Vw— tbat  for  tbose  beneficial  acts  we 
awewbat  weowetotfae^paiiiwuent,  'but  to  his  grant- 
ing them,  neither  ^r^nee  nor  thanks.  The  first  bM 
granted  oiHcb  less  than  two  former  statutes  yet  in 
force  by  Edward  the  Third— *bat  a  parliament  isfaould 
he  called  -every  year,  oT'OFtener,  ifneedn«T%:  nay, 
from  a  far  ancienter  taw-book,  cdled  the  Mirror,  it  is 
i^nned,  in  a  late  treirttee  called  Jtig^  of  the  Km^ 
(fom,  tfaert  pafliaroents,  by  oik  oM  laws,  ought  twice 
a  yeaa-  to  be  *t  London.  The  second  was  so  nece^ 
saiy,  that  nothing  in  tSie  power  of  ^nan  more  seemed 
to  be  tiie  stay  and  eupport  -of  all  things  from  th«C 
«teep  niin  to  which  be  had  ni^  brought  them,  than 
that  act  obtained.  He  had  by  his  ill  stewardship, 
and  tovayiio worse,  the  needless  robing  of  two  ar- 
nues,  intended  fw  a  civil  war,  beggared  both  himsdf 
andthe  public-,  and  besides  had  Id"!  us  upon  the  score 
of  bis  needy  enemies  for  what  it  costr  them  in  their 
own  ddence  against  him.  To  diKHgage  him  and  the 
kingdom,  great  sums  were  to  be  borrowed,  which 
w^M  never  have  bem  lent,  nor  could  ever  be  paid, 
had  the  king  chanced  to  dissolve  Uiis  parliament  as 
beret^ore.  The  htots  also  of  his  government  had 
brought  the  kmgdoKi  to  -such  ^rtrnues  as  were  in- 
O  2 
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OftpabUof  all  recovery,  without  the  absolute  contc- 
nuance  of  this  p^liament.  It  had  been  elM  in  vain 
to  go  about  the  eettliog  uf  to  great  distemptrR,  if  he^ 
vrho,  first  caused  the  malady,  might,  when  be  pleaeedv 
reject  the  remedy.  Motnitbstanding  all  which,  that 
he  granted  both  these  acts  unwillingly,  and,  as  a 
mere  pesti've  insttument,  was  then  visible  even  to 
mott  of  those  men  who  now  wUl  see  nothings 

At  passing  of  the  former  act  he  Inraself  concealed 
not  his  unnillingnesi;  and  testifying  a  great  dislike 
of  their  actions,  which  they  then  proceeded  in  witb 
great  approhalion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  he  told  them 
with  a  masterly  biow,  that  "  by  this  act  he  had 
obliged  them  above  what  tbey  had  deserved,"  and 
gav^  a  piece  of  Justice  to  the  commonwealth  three 
times  short  of  hie  predecessor,  as  ifbe  had  been 
giving  some  boon,  or  begged  office^  to  a  sort  of  bis 
desertless  groomS' 

That  he  passed  the  latter  act  against  [his  will,  no 
man  in  reason  can  hold  it  questionable :  for  if  the 
February  before  he  made  so  dainty,  and  were  so  loth 
to  bestow  a  parlisment  once  in  three  years  upon  the 
nation,  because  this  bad  so  opposed  his  courses,  was 
it  likely  that,  the  May  following,  he  shotild  bestow 
willingly  oa  this  psrliapient  an  indissoluble  sitting, 
when  they  had  offended  him  much  mora  by  cutting 
short.and  impeaching  of  high  treason  liis  chief  fa- 
vourites Mt  was  his  fear,  then,  not  his  favour,  whic^ 
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dMw  from  him  that  act,  lest  the  parliament,  incensed 
by  his'  cODspiracies  against  them,  about  the  same  ' 
time  discovered,  should  with  the  people  have  resented 
too  heinously  thosa  his  doings,  if  to  the  suspicion  of 
their  danger  from  him,  he  had  also  added  tile  denial 
of  this  only  means  to  secure  themselves. 

*  *  •  •  The  bill  preventing  dissolution  of 
this  parliament,  he  calls  ''  an  unparalleled  act,  out 
of  the  extreme  conlidenee  tiiat  his  subjects  wodM 
not  make  ill  use  of  it."  B.Ht  was  it  not  a  greater 
confidence  of  the  people  to  put  into  one  man's  hand 
so  great  a  power,  till  he  abused  it,  as  to  summolt 
and  dissolve  parliaments  7  lie  would  be  thanked  for 
trusting  them,  and  ought  to  thank  them  rather  foe 
trusting  him :  ihe  trust  issuing  first  from  them,  n9t 
from  him. 

And  that  it  was  a  mere  trust,  and  not  his  prero- 
gative, to  eal\  Mid  dissolve  parliaments  at  his  plea- 
sore  ;  and  that  parliaments  were  not  to  be  dissolved, 
till  all  petitions  were  heard,  all  grievances  redressed, 
is  not  only  the  assertion  of  this  parliament,  but  of  our 
ancient  law-books,  which  aver  it  to  be  an  unwritten 
law  of  common  right,  so  ^graven  in  the  hearts  of 
tnir  ancestors,  and  by  them  so  constantly  enjoyed  and 
claimed,  as  thdt  it  needed  not  enrolling.  And  if  the 
Scots  in  their  declaration  could  charge  the  king  with 
breach  of  their  laws,  for  breaking  up  that  parliament 
T>ithout  their  consent,  while  matters  of  greatest  mor 
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•incnt  were  (I^MDding ;  Itvete  unreasonabie  te  imft- 
gioe,.  that  tht  wisdom  of  England  stiould  b«  so 
wanting  to  itself,  throogti  all  ageSj  as  not  to  provide 
by  Bome  kaomt  Ian,,  written  ot  unwritten^  agutatt 
At  not  calling,  or  the  arbitrary  dimdvtng  of  par- 
liaments ;  or  that  they  who  ordained  th^r  summon- 
ing twice  a  year,  or  as  ait  as  need  reqinreii,  SA  not 
tacitly  enact  ^fio,  that  as  necessity  of  afiairi  called 
them,  £0  the  same  neoesuty  riiould  keep  them  undis- 
solved till  Uiat  w««  fully,  sattsfied.  .  Were  it  not  lor 
that,  parliaments,  and  ftll'  tbe  fruit  and  benefit  ws 
receive  by  having  them,  vovid  turn  soon  to  mere 
abusion.  It  appears,  then,  that  if  this  bill  of  not 
dissolving  were  an  unparalleled  act,  it  was  a  known 
and  common  right,  which  our  aneeetor»  under  other 
kings  enjoyed  as  firmly  as  if  it  had  been  engraven  in 
m&ble  i  and  that  the  infnngement  of  thi$ktngfirst 
brought  it  into  a  written  act^  who*  new  boasts- thM^-  ' 
as  a  great  favour  done  us,  which  his  own  teas  fideli^ 
than  was  in  former  kings,  construned  us  otdy  of  »i 
old  undoubt«d  right,  to  make  anewwritten  act.  But 
what  needed  written  acts,  whenas  an<ueatly  it  was 
esteemed  part  of  his  crowiWKkth  not  to  dissolve  par- 

>  liaments  till  all  grievances  were  considered.  Wter^v 
upon  the  (Ad  modi  of  pailiamebt  oalts  it  flat  perjury, 
if.he  dissolve  ftiem  before;  as  I  find  cited  in  a  book 
ntanlioned  at  ^ilB  beginning  of  this  chapter,  to  which 
aod  othes  l»i«i-tmtatB,  1  refer  tbe  taore  lawyeiiy^ 
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tODoliitg^afthiB^  wHkh  is  neither'  «y  ^taeat,  nor    . 
mf  proper  wot^  tterti  sinbti  ttri  b<K&  whicb  1  hkvfl' 
to-aHswer,  pivtends  to  i«aa(»i,  not  to  antbtfritt^s  and' 
qnvtatuntr;  and' t  htU  rtesoil  to-  be'  (be  best  tfrVi-- 
tmtbis  lOidtbelaw  of  law  iteelft 


From  Chap.  6. 
Upon  the  Kiit^s  Relirement  from  WatrntTUter. 

Ptitting  off  the  courtier,  hinovpatititithefiA'^ 
loso^r,  onA  sefitentiOiiBly  Asputes  ttf  tbts^&c't: 
"  tbA  reason  ou^t  U>  hti  ulfed  td  Bitti,  fbi««  *(d 
terror  to  beasts;  thttt  he  deserved  to'bta  sI&Te'wbo 
Captivates  the  ratioif&l  sftVetelgtity  of  bli'  sboli  fUuT 
Itbei^  of  bis  wlU  to  impulsion ;  tbat  be  -frotaH  notf 
fbrf^t  di^frMdtim,  wKicb  cannot  be  denied  biida^ 
a  king,  beranM  it  belongs  tb  faint  as  a  idan'  and  a 
diristian,  tbougb  to  pceservH  fail  king^Mn ;  -  but' 
tuther  die  enjoying  the  empire  of  bis  soul,  than  live' 
io  siich  a  vAseiJage,  aa  not'  to  nse  bis'  rfeason  anf 
conscience  to  lilce  or  dlslifce  aS  a'  king."— Which' 
words  of  tbemselvts,  as  far  as  they  ^Tt  sHise,  g6otf 
and  philoBo'phicd,  yet  in  the  month  of  him  wfao  to 
mgrosfe  this  nnnmon  liberty  to  bi'ntsdf,  vbilld  tread 
down  all  other  lAen  into  the  condltiotl  of  slaves  and' 
beasU,  they-  qiuGe'  I6se  their  coIBBie«dad<Hi.     He 
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confesses  a  Tstional  sovereign^  of  soul,  and  freedam 
of  will  in  every  man,  and  yet  with  an  implicit  re- 
{ragnascy  would  hftve  hie  reason  the  sovereign  of  that 
soyereigptji  an(l  would  captivate  and  make  useless 
that  natural  freedoiq  of  wiU  in  all  other,  men  but 
hifloself.  But  them  that  yield  him  this  obedience  he 
fo  well  rewards,  as  to  pronounce  them  worthy  to  be 
slaves.  They  who  have  lost  all  to  be  his  subjects, 
piay  stoop  and  take,  up  the  reward.  What  that  free- 
dom is,  whictt  "  cannot  be  denied  him  as  a  king, 

,  because  it  belongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  christian," 
I  understand  not.  If  it  be  bis  negative  voice,  it  cQn- 
cl|ides  all  meq  who  have  not  such~a  negative  as  hii 

,  against  a  whole  parliament,  to  be  neither  men  nor 
christiaiis  :  and  what  was  be  himself  then  alt  thig 
while,  that  we  denied  it  him  as  a,  king?  WiU  he  say 
that  he  enjoyed  witliin  binuelf  the  l^tss  freedom  for 
that}  Might  not  \fe,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  chris- 
tian, have  reigned  wlthiQ  himself  in  full  sovereignty, 
of  soul,  no  man  repining,  but  that  his  outward  and 
imperioHS  will  must  inyad^  the  civil  liberties  of  9, 
nation?  Did  we  therefore  pot  permit  him  to  use  bi; 
reason  or  bis  conscience,  not  permittii^  him  to  be- 
reave us  the  use  qf  ours  \  Ap4  plight  not  be  havt! 
enjoyed  both  as  a  kiiig,  governing  us  as  freemen  by, 
what  laws  we  ourselves  would  be  governed  ?  It  waa 
qot  the  inward  use  of. his  reason  and  bis  conscience,. 
Ui^t  wQiild  content  him,  but  to  us?  them  both  as  ^. 
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U«  mnrail  his  subjects,  "  in  wh^v^r.  he  declared 
Bt  a  kiog  t0  like  or  disUte."  Wbieb  use  of  r^aaoa, 
moBt  reoionless  and  uaconscionable,  is  \he  utiaost 
that  any  tyrant  ever  pretended  over  his  vassals. 

Id  all  wise  nations,  the  legislative  power,  and  the 
judicial  execution  of  that  power,  have  been  most 
comnunly  distinct,  and  in  several  handa  ;  but  yet  the 
fanner  supreme,  the  other  subordinate.  If  then,  the 
king  be  only  set  up  to  execute  the  law,  which  is  Iq- 
d;eed  the  highest  of  his  office,  he  ought  no  mote  t^ 
make  or  forbid  the  making  of  any  Uw,  agreed  upon 
in  parliameiit,  than  other  inferior  judges,  who  arq 
bis  deputies.  Neither  can  he  more  reject  a  law  of- 
ftred  him  by  the  commons,  than  he  can  new-make 
a  law  which  they  reject.  And  yet  the  more  to  credit 
4nd  uphold  fais  cause,  he  would  seem  to  have  philo- 
sophy on  bis  side,  slrainiug  her  wise  dictates  to-  un- 
pbiloBophicftl  purposes.  But  when  kings  com^  so 
low  as  to  fawn  upon  philosophy,  whitji  before  they 
i)either  valued  nor  understood,  it  is  a  sign  that.fails 
not,  they  are  tb^n  put  to  their  last  trump.  And  phi- 
losophy as  well  requites  them,  by  not  suffering  her 
golden  saying;  either  to  become  their  lips,  or  to  he 
used  as  masks  and  colours  of  injurious  and  violent 
deeds.  So  tti^t  vhiit  they  presum*  ^  borrow  /rom 
her  sage  and  virtuous  rules,  like  (be  riddle  of  Spbinx 
^ot  understood,  breaks  the  neck  of  their  own  cause, 
ftuj  now  again  to  politics  :  "  He  cannot  think  the 
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majesty  and  crown  of  England  to  be  bound  by  taiy 
coronation  oath  in  a  blind  and  brutish  formality,-  tO 
coment  to  wtiatever  its  subjects  in  parliament  shall 
require."  What  tyftait  could  presume  to  say  more,- 
■vriien  he  taetmt  tO  kick  down  all  law,  government, 
and  bond  of  oath  i  But  why  he  so  desires  to  absolve 
himself  the  oatb  irf  his  coronation,  would  be 
worth  the  knowing.  It  cannot  hot  be  yielded,  that 
tlie  oath  wbicli  binds  him  to  perfonnance  of  his 
bust,  ought  in  reason  to  contain  the  sum  of  what' 
his  chief  trust  and  office  is.  But  if  it  neitherdo  en- 
jtiin- BOf  mention  to  him,  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  the 
making  or  Uie  marring  of  any  law,  or  scrap  of  law, 
iMt  requires  only  bis  assent  to  those  laws  which  the' 
people  have  already  choisen,  or  shaJl  choose,  (for  atf 
both  tb«  Latin  oftfaat  oath,  and  the  old  English,  and' 
all  reason  admits,  that  the  people  should  not  lose, 
under  a  new  king,  what  freedom  they- had  before) 
then  that  negative  voice  so  contended  for,  ^to  deny' 
the  passing  of  any  law  which  the  commons  cbose,- 
is  both  against  the  oatb  of  his  coronation,  and  his' 
kingly  office:  And  if  the  king  may  deny  to  pasS' 
what  the  parliament  hath  chosen  to  be  a  law.  tben 
doth  ^e  king  make  himself  superior  to  bis  whole 
kingdom;  which  not  only  tbe  general  maxims  of 
,,  pulicy  gainsay,  but  even  our  own  standing  laws, 'as- 
balb  been  cited  to  him  in  remonstrances  heretofore,- 
that  "  the  king  hath  two  superiors,  the  law,  aad 
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hir  court  of  parliament."  But  ibia  he  counts  to  be- 
a  blind  and  bnitUh  ibnnaltty,  whether  it  be  kw>  or 
oath,  or  his  duty,  and  thinks  to  turn  it  olF  with 
wholesome  words  and  pbiases,  whic^  be  then  first 
banit  of  the  boncM  people,  when  thay  were  so  often 
cempelted'Co  use  Uiem  agiunst  those  more  truly  blind 
and  brati^  foraialitiet  titruet  upon  us  by  his  own 
command. 

Ah  for  bis  instance^  in  case  "  He  and  the  house  of 
peers  attempted  tb  uyoia  tbe  house  of  commons," 
it  bearsno  equality:  for  he  and  the  peers  represent 
but  themselves ;  Xbt  commons  an  the  whole  king- 
dom. ' 

Thus  he  concludes  "  bisoath  to  be  fully  discharged 
in  governing  by  laws  already  made,"  as  being  not 
.  bound  to  pass  any  new,  "  if  his  reason  bids  him 
deny ;"  and  so  may  infioite  mischiefs  grow,  and  a 
whole  nation  be  ruined,  while  our  general  good  and 
safety  shall  depend  upon  the  private  and  overween- 
ing reason  of  one'  obstinate  man,  who,  against  all- 
the  kingdom,  if  he  list,  will  interpret'  both  de  law 
and  his  oadr  of  coT«nalioa  by  the  tenor  (rf*  his- own 
will,  which  he  biinself  coBfesses  to  be  an  ari>ithu7 
power,  yet  doubta-  nst  in  bis.  mgtmwit  t»  imply ;  as 
if  hetboDght  it  more  dt  Ae:  parliament  ghould-be 
subject  to  bis  will,'  than  be  to  tk«ir  advie^r  a  nun 
neither  by  natwe  nor.  by  nurture  wise.  How  is  it 
possible,  that  he  in  whom  sucb  priaciples  as  thsee 
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mr«   so  deep-noted,  could  ever,    though   restored 
again,  have  reigned  otherwise  than  tyrannically. 

Of  the  Eikon  Baalike,  Milton  says,  tliat  it 
had  the  same  eifect  upon  the  affections  of  the 
Englisbj  as  the  famous  will  of  Juhus  Cicsar 
had  on  those  of  the  Roman  people,  h  is  said 
to  have  passed  through  fifty  editions,  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  one  year.  It  has  been  attri- 
buted to  bishop  Gander ;  probably  without  rea- . 
son.  From  the  defence  -of  it  by  Wagstaffe, 
one  would  be  induced  to  infer,  that  the  king 
himself  was  the  author.  There  are  many  oc- 
casional pieces  of  Charles  in  the  collection  of 
his  works  in  folio. 


Though  the  eictracts  already  gjven  from  Mil- 
ton may  be  deemed  sufficient  fpr  the  purpose 
I  have  in  view,  I  shall  veijture  to  select  one 
more.  Milton  was  accused  of  expressing  him- 
self too  bitterly  in  controversy.  He  excuses 
himself  from  the  example  of  the  apostles,  and 
of  Christ  himself,  from  his  natural  tempera- 
ment, and  from  the  interests  of  truth,  which 
demand  the  high  tone  of  enthusiasm  and  zeal. 
The  passage  is   taken   from  his  Apology  for 
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Smecli/mniius ;  and  might  have  bein  inserted 
under  that  article ;  but  it  will  come  better  here, 
as  a  sort  of  emollient  to  the  preceding. 

If  the  question  were  in  oratory,  whether  a  vehe- 
ment vein  thTowiiig  out  indignaticD  or  scorn  upon  an 
object  that  merits  it,  were  among  the  aptest  ideaa  of 
speech  to  be  allowed,  it  nere  my  work,  and  that  an 
'  easy  one,  to  make  it  clear  both  by  the  rules  of  best 
rhetoricians,  and  the  famousest  examples  of  the 
Creek  and  Roman  orations.  But  since  the  religion  of 
it  is  disputed,  and  not  the  art,  I  shall  make  use  only 
of  such  reasons  and  authorities  as  religion  cannot 
except  against.  It  will  be  harder  to  gaias!:y,  than 
for  me  to  evince,  that  in  the  teaching  of  men  di- 
versly  tempered,  diffident  ways  are  to  be  tried.  Tbe 
baptist,  we  know,  was  a  strict  man,  remarkable  for 
Kisterity  and  set  order  of  life.  Our  Saviour,  who 
fcad  all  gifts  in  him,  was  Lord  to  express  his  indoc- 
trinating power  in  what  sort  him  best  seemed ;  some- 
times by  a  tnild  and  familiar  converse,  sometimes 
with  plun  and  impartial  home-speaking,  regardless 
of  those  whom  the  auditors  might  think  he  should 
have  had  in  more  respect;  otherwhiles  with  bitter  and 
ireful  rebukes,  if  not  teaching,  yet  leaving  excuseless 
-  those  bis  wilful  impugaers.  ^Vhat  was  all  in  him, 
was  divided  among  many  others,  the  teachers  of  his 
church ;  some  to  be  severe,  and  even  of  a  sad  gra- 
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vtfy,  that  tittf  may  win  such,  and  check  sORMtiiun  . 
those  who  b«  of  nature  over  confideat  tuidjocood;  ' 
etbers  were  s^C  more  cbeerful,  free,  and  still  as  it 
were  at  large,  in  the  midst  of  an  untrespassing  ho- 
nesty :  that  they  who  are  so  tempered  may  fave  by 
whom  they  might  be  drawn  to  SEdvotion,  and  they 
-who  are  too  srnipulond  and  dejeeted  of  spirit,  'might 
be  often  strengthened  with  wise  consolations  and  i»- 
-vivings :  no  man  being  ftireed  whirfly  to  dissolve  that 
gtnund'Work  of  nature  which  God  created  in  him; 
the  sanguine  to  empty  out  all  his  sociable  liveliness, 
the  choleric  to  expel  quite  the  uosinning  predomii~ 
nance  of  his  anger ;  but  that  each  radical  humour 
and  passion,  wrought  upon  and  conrected  ps  it 
ought,  might  be  made  tbe  proper  mould  and  founda- 
tion of  every  man's  peculiar  gifts  and  virtues.  Some 
also  were  induedwith  a  staid  moderation  wd  sound- 
ness of  argument,  to  teach  and  convince  Uie  rslumd 
and  sober-minded  J  yet  not  therefore  thattobethougW 
the  only  expedient  course  of  teaching;  for  in  tinias 
of  opposition,  when  either  against  new  heresies  aris- 
ing, or  old  corruptions  to  be  reformed,  this  cool  u«- 
passionate  mildness  of  positive  wisdwn,  is  not 
enough  to  damp  and  astonish  .the  proud  resistance  of 
carnal  and  false  doctors,  then  (that  I  may  have  lease 
to  soar  awhile  as'  the  poets  use)  zeal,  whose^ub- 
Etance  is  ethereal,  arming  m  complete  lUamond,  as- 
cends liis  fiery  chariot,  drawn  wi&  two  blazing  mt- 
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iau,  £giBied  hke  htiafta,  bat  of  a  higher  breed  than 
any  the  zodiac  jields,  resembling  two  of  iboM  ibir 
jKhich  E^tjud  -and  St  iohn  hsw— tbe  one  vieaged 
like  «  lion,  to  express  power,  high  withoritj>,  and  . 
MigBaition;  ifae  other  of  cfwtenance  like  a  mta,  to 
fait  derision  and  acom  upon  pervmc  and  fraudulent 
seducers.  With  these  the  invincible  warrior.  Zeal, 
»h9kuagloQse)y  the  slack  reins,  drives  over  the  heads 
,  of  scarlet  prelates,  and  such  as  are  insolent  to 
maintain  traditions,  bruising  their  stiff  necks  un- 
der his  darning  wheels.  Thns  did  the  true  pro- 
phets of  old  combat  with  the  false ;  thus  Christ 
himself,  tbe  fountain  of  meekness,  found  acrimonjr 
enough  tp  be  still  galling  and  vexing  the  pre- 
latical  Pharisees.  But  ye  will  say,  these  had  im- 
mediate warrant  from  God  to  be  thus  bitter ;  and  I 
say,  so  much  the  plainlier  is  it  proved,  that  there 
may  be  a  sanctified  bitterness  agEunst  the  enemies  oi 
truth. 


!5.  A  Treatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesias- 
tical Causes;  shewing  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
any  Power  on  earth  to  compel  in  matters  of 
Religion. 

16.  Considerations   touching  the  likeliest 
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m£ans  id rediormg Hirelings  otttof  the  ChnrcU 
&c. 

17.  The  present  Means  and  brief  Delinea- 
tion of  a  free  Commonwealth;  easy  toi  be  put 
in  practice,  and  Without  delay ;  in  a  Letter  to 
General  Monk.  Published  from  the  Mann- 
script. 

18.  The  ready  arid  easy  Wa'y  to  establish  a 
free  Commonweahh,  and  the  Exceltericiei 
thereof  tom|jared  wtih  the  lAcoh'venieocies  and 
Dangers  of  rc-admitting  Kings  is  this  Nation'. 

19-  Brief  Notes  upon  alate  Sermon,  mtitled. 
The  Fear  of  God  and  the  King,  preached  and 
since  published  hy  Mathew  Griffith,  D.  t),  and 
Chaplain  to  the  late  King,  wherein  many  no- 
torious Wrestlings  of  Scripture,  and  other 
Falsities,  are  observed. 

20.  Accedence  commenced  Granimar;  sup^ 
plied  with  sufficient  Rules  for  the  Use  of  such 
as,  younger  or  elder,  are  desirous,  without 
more  Trouble  than  needs,  to  attain  the  Latin 
Tongue;  the  eider  sort  especially  with  Kttle 
teaching,  and  their  own  Industry, 

21.  Tlie  History  of  Britain,  that  Part  es- 
pecially now  called  England;  from  the  first 
traditional  Beginning,  continued  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  Collected  out  of  the  ancienteil 
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«nd  best  Authors  thereof.  Published  from  a 
Copy  corrected  by  the  Author  himself. 

22.  Of  true  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  To- 
leratioD ;  and  wha.t  best  means  may  be  used 
.  against  the  Growth  of  Popery.  Printed  in 
the  year  1693. 

83.  A  brief  History  of  Moscovia,  and  other 
less  known  Countries  lying  eastward  of  Russia^ 
*s  faf  as  Cathay.  Gathered  from  the  Writ- 
ings of  several  Eye-witnesses. 

24,  A  Declaration ;  or  Letters  Patent  for  the 
Election  of  John  the  Third,  King  of  Poland, 
elected  of  the  SSd  of  May,  Jntio  Domini, 
3674.  Containing  the  Reasons  of  this  Elec- 
lion;  the  great  Virtues  and  Merits  of  the  said 
Serene  Elect  j  bis  eminent  Services  jo  War, 
especially  in  his  last  great  Victory  against  the 
Turks  and  Tartars;  whereof  many  Particu- 
lars are  here  related,  not  published  before. 

25.  Defensio  pro  Populo  Anglicanq,  contra 
Claudii  Jnonymi,  alias  Salmasii  Defensionem 
Regiam, 

26<  Defen^o  Secunda  pro  Populo  jinglicano 
contra  infaman  Lihtllvm  anotymum,  cui  Titw 
lus  Regii  Sanguinis  clamor  ad  Calum,  aiherna 
Parricidas  Attglicanot. 
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27.  jiiUoris  pro  se  Defensio  contra  Alexan' 
drum  Monim  Ecclesiasten,  Libelli  famosi,  cui 
Titulas,  Regit  Sai^uinU  clamor  ad  Ccelum,  ad- 
versua  Parricidat  AngUcanos,  Authorem  recti 
dictum. 

S8.  lAttrte  Senatus  Anglicani  nomine  acjussu 
conscriptie.  LileriE  Oliverii  Protectorie  nomine 
Scripts. 

29-  Lilera  Richardi  Protectoris,  nomine 
Scripts. 

30.  Literee  Parlamenti  Restiluli,  nomine 
Scriptm. 

31.  Artis  LogictE  plenior  Institutio  ad  Petri 
Rami  Melhodum  concinnata,  ad^ecta  est  Praxii 
Analtjticd  et  Petri  Rami  Vita,  Librta  duo- 
hus. 

32.  Autorii  Epistolarum  Familiarum  Liber 
vnas.  Quibus  accessenint  ejusdem  jam  oiitn  in 
Collegio  Adolescentis  Prolusiones  qutedam  Orw 
t»ria, 

33.  Scriplum  Dom.  Protectoris  Relpublica 
Anglic,  Scotia,  Hibermte,  Sfc.  ex  consemu  atque 
tmtentia  Cottcilii  sui  Editum.  In  quo  hiyu» 
Reipublicfc  Causa  contra  Hispanot  junta  esst 
demonstratw.] 

Tbe   prose    works   of    Milton,   complete. 
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,  were  publislied  last  year,  1806,  in  seven  vols, 
6ro.  by  Charles  Symmons,  D.  D.  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford;  with  a  life  of  the  author, 
and  interspersed  with  translations  and  critical 
remarks.  ' 

If  we  consider  the  greatness  of  the  author, 
his  prose  works  have  probably  been  very  little 
read.  This  has  arisen  no  doubt  in  part  from 
the  temporary  interest  of  many  of  the  sub- 

.  Jects  he  treats,  and  partly  from  his  enmity 
against  the  established  clergy  of  his  time. 
I^e  high  republican  spirit  which  pervades- 
them  might  also  have  had  some  inflaence  in 
checking  their  extensive  popularity.  In_  cou" 
sequence  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
oar  early  writers,  particularly  the  writers  of 
Romance,  his  atyle  is  often  mote  antiquated 
than  that  of  any  of  his  cotemporaries.  It 
were  superfluous  to  remark  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  writings  from  a  man  so  illnRtrious  as 
Milton.  They  breathe  throughout  that  sub* 
lime,  etherial  spirit,  peculiar  only  to  him. 
We  are  continually  astonished  and  delighted 
at  his  never-failing  abiindance  of  sentiments 
and  imagery — at  that  majestic  itieam  and 
swell   of   thoughts,    with    which    his    mind 
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nlwayii  flows.  He  vas  a  man  essentially  great ) 
aad  vhoevei  wishes  to  form  his  language  to 
^  Io%'  and  neble  style-^is  charactei  to  tt 
feuid  eincerit;  of  navi,  wil)  ipai  ttie  works 
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Eakl  Ol  Clarendon  aild  lord  high  chaO'^ 
Cellor  of  Engkiid,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Cheshire^  was  born  at  Dintoa  near 
Hindon,  in  Wiltshitt,  in  1608.  He  entered 
at  Magdalene  Hall,  Oxford^  in  1022^  being  only 
jburteen  years  old,  and  proceeded  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1625  i  soon  after  which,  he  removed 
to  the  Middle  Temple,  and  waa  aubxeqnently 
called  to  the  bar. 

In  the  ihort  parliunent  h^ld  at  Weatmin- 
ster,  April  10^  1640,  he  was  elected  member 
for  Wotton-BaSset  in  Wihshire;  and  in  the 
long  parliament  'was  meriiber  for  Saltash 
in  Cornwall.  In  1642,  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  at  the  same  timtf 
knighted,  and  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  In 
these  offices,  he  was  continued  by  Charles  IIj 
He  became  lord  high  chancellor  in  1657. 
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After  the  restoration,  I66O,  he  was  chosen 
chanceUor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  The 
same  year  he  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Hyde  of  Hindoo  in  Wiltshire;  to 
which  were  added,  the  following  year,  the 
titles  of  viscount  Combnry  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  earl  of  Clarendon  in  Wiltshire.  Event- 
ually, however,  the  favour  of  his  majesty  was 
withdrawn;  and  in  1667,  be  was  deprived  of 
the  great  seal, '  impeached  of  high-treason, 
and  banished  the  kingdom.  He  died  at  Rouen 
in  1674. 

1.  The  principal  literary  work  of  lord  Cla- 
rendon^.is  his  "  Histoiy  of  th,e  Rebellion;" 
which  was  begun  in  1646,  in  the  island  of  Jer- 
sey, whither  he  had  retired  on  the  declining 
of  the  king's  affairs.  It  was  finished  at  Mou- 
lins  in  1672-3,  while  the'  author  was  in 
banishment.  The  last  edition  is'  is'  eix  vo- 
lumes, 8vo. 

A  distinguishing  excellence  of  lord  Cla- 
rendon consists  in  his  lively  and  accurate 
delineations  of  character.  My  selections, 
therefore,  shall  consist  entirely  of  snch  in- 
stances. 
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CharcKter  of  Hampden. 

Mr.  Hampden  i?as  a  man  of  much  greater  cuu- 
bing,  and  it  may  be,  of  the  most  discerning  spirit, 
aod  of  the  greatest  address  and  insinuation  to  bring 
any  thing  to  pass  which  he  desired,  of  any  man  of 
that  time,  and  who  laid  the  design  deepest.  He 
vas  a  gentleman  of  a.  good  extraction,  and  a  fair  for- 
tune; who,  from  a  life  of  great  pleasure  and  licence, 
had  on  a  sudden  retired  to  extraordinary  sobriety  and 
strictness,  and  yet  reuuned  his  usual  cheerfulness 
and  affability ;  which,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
his  wisdom  and  justice,  and  the  courage  he  had 
shewed  in  opposing  the  ship-money,  raised  his  re- 
putation to  a  very  great-height,  not  only  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, where  he  lived,  but  generally  through- 
out Uie  kingdom.  He  was  not  a  man  of  man^ 
wonls,  and  rarely  begun  the  discourse,  or  made  the 
first  entrance  upon  any  business  that  was  assumed ; 
but  a  veiy  weigh^  speaker,  and  after  he  had  heard 
a  full  debate,  and  observed  how  the  house  was  like 
to  be  inclined,  took  up  the  argument,  and  shortly, 
and  clearly,  and  craftily  so  stated  it,  that  he  com- 
monly conducted  it  to  the  conclusion  he  desired; 
and  if  he  found  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was  never 
without  the  dexterity  to  divert  the  debate  to  another 
time,  and  to  prevent  the  determining  any  tiling  in 
the  negative,  whtcb  might  prove  inconvenient  in 
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the  Aiture.  He  made  bo  great  a.  shew  of  ctvili^f' 
and  modes^,  and  humility,  and  always  of  mis* 
trusting  his  own  judgment,  and  esteeming  his  wilfr 
whom  ho  conferred  for  the  present,  that  he  seemed' 
ti)  hawe  DO  opinions  or  resolutions,  but  such  as  he 
contracted  from  the  information  and  instruction 
he  received  upon  the  discourses  of  others :  whom' 
he  had'  a  wonderful  art  of  governing,  and  leading 
into  his  principles  and  inclinations,  whiUt  they  be- 
Ceved  that  he  wholly  depended  upon  their  counsei 
and  advice.  No  man  had  ever  a  greater  power  over 
himself,  or  was  less  the  man  that  he  seemed  to  be  ; 
which  shortly  after  appeared  to  every  body,  whew 
he  cared  less  to  keep  on  the'  masque: 

And  again : 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  born  to  a  fair  fortune,  and  of  a  most- 
civil  and  affdble  deportment.  In  his  entrance  into- 
the  world,  he  indulged  to  himself  all  the  license  in- 
sports  and  exercises,  and  company,  which  were 
used  by  men  of  the  mOst  jolly  convereatJon.  After- 
v,-ards  he  retired  to  a  more  reserved  and  melancholy 
society,  yet  preserving  his  own  natural  chearful- 
iiess  and  vivacity,  and  above  all,  a  flowing  courtesy 
to  all  men  ;  though  tbcy  who  conversed  nearly  with 
him,  fountlhim  growing  into  a  dislike  of  the  eccle- 
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duticaj  gavimmeiit  of  the  ch)^th,'yet  most  be- 
lieved  it  raUier  a  dialike  af  same  churchmra,  and  of 
lome  introducements  of  theirs,  which  h«  appre^ 
fended  might  disquiet  the  puMic  peace.  He>a:s 
ratbar  of  reputation  in  bis  own  country,  than  of  pnb^ 
he  discourse,  or  fame  in  the  kiflgdom,  before  the 
business  of  ship-money;  bQt  then  he  grew  the  ar-> 
gument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  enquiring  who 
iuid  what  he  was,  that  durst,  at  his  owa  charge^ 
tuppgrt  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  kingdom,' 
md  feacae  his  country,  as  he  thought,  from  being 
made  a  prey  to  the  court.  His  carriage,  throughout 
this  agitation,  was  with  that  rare  temper  and  no-' 
desty,  that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly  to  find 
some  advantage  against  his  person,  to  make  him 
less  resolute  in  his  cause,  were  compelled  to  give 
him  a  just  testimony.  And  the  judgment  that  was 
given  against  him,  infinitely  mure  advanced  him, 
than  the  service  for  w^ich  it  was  given.  Whes 
this  parliament  begun,  (being  returned  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  where  he  lived)  the  eyes 
of  all  men  were  fixed  upon  him,-as  their  pat  rut  pt^er^ 
and  the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel  through  the 
tenqiests  unA  rocks  which  threatened  it.  And  I 
am  persuaded,  his  power  and  interest,  at  th»t  time, 
was  greater  to  do  good  or  hurt,  than  any  man's  in 
the  kingdom,  or  than  any  man  of  his.  rank  hath 
had  in  any  time:  for  his  reputation  of  bones^  was 
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uniTersal,   and    hie   affections   seemed  so   publictjr 
guidei],  that  no  corrupt  ur  private  eods  could  bias 

He  was  of  that  rare  aSabilUy  and  temper  tn  d«> 
bate,  and  of  that  seeming  humility  and  submission 
of  judgment,  as  if  he  brought  no  opinion  of  hit 
own  with  him,  but  a  desire  of  information  and  in- 
fltructioB ;  yet  be  bad  so  subtle  a  way  of  inteno- 
gating,  and  under  the  notion  of  doubts,  insinuating 
his  objections,  that  be  iufused  his  own  opinions 
into  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  learn  and 
receive  them.  And  even  with  them  who  were  able 
to  preserve  themselves  from  his  infusions,  and  di&< 
cerned  those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him,  with 
which  they  could  -not  comply,  he  always  left  the 
character  of  an  ingenious  and  conscientious  person. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  very  wise  man,  and  of  great  parts, 
and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute  spirit  of  popu- 
larity, and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the 
people,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  For  the  first 
year  of  the  parliament,  he  seemed  rather  to  mode- 
rate and  soften  the  violent  and  distempered  humours, 
than  to  inflame  them.  But  wise  and  dispassioned 
men  pl^nly  discerned,  that  that  moderation  pro- 
ceeded from  prudence  and  observation  that  the  sea- 
son was  bot  ripe,  rather  than  that  he  approved  of 
the  moderation ;  and  that  be  begot  many  opinions 
and  motions,  the  education  whereof  he  comnutted 
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to  other  men;  to  far  disguising  his  own  designs, 
that  he  seemed  seldom  to  wish  more  than  was  con- 
cluded: and  in  many  gross  conclusions,  which 
would  hereafter  contribute  to  designs  not  ytt  set 
en  foot,  when  he  found  them  sufficiently  backed  by 
majority  of  voices,  he  would  withdraw  himself  be- 
fore the  question,  that  he  might  seem  not  to  con- 
sent to  so  much  visible  unreasonabl^iess;  which 
produced  as  great  a  doubt  in  some,  as  it  did  appro- 
bation in  othws,  of  his  integrity.  What  combin*- 
oatioo  soever  had  been  originally  with  the  Scots 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  what  farther  was 
entered  into  afterward  in  favour  of  them,  and  to 
advance  any  alteration  of  the  government  in  par- 
liament, no  mui  doubts  was  at  least  with  the  pri- 
vily of  this  gentleman. 

After  he  was  among  those  members  accused  by 
the  king  of  high  treason,  be  was  much  altered  ;  bis 
nature  and  carriage  seeming  much  fiercer  than  it 
did  before.  And  without  question,  when  he  first 
drew  his  sword,  he  threw  away  the  scabbard;  for 
he  passionately  opposed  the  •  overture  made  by  the 
king  for  a  treaty  from  Nottingham,  and  as  emi- 
nently, all  expedients  that  might  have  produced 
any  accommodations  in  this  that  was  at  Oxford; 
and  was  principally  relied  on,  to  prevent  any  infu- 
sions which  might  be  made  into  the  earl  of  Essex 
towards  peace,  or  to  render  tbem  ineffectual,  if  they 
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vne  made;  and  wu,  indeed,  mnch  tbdre  relied  od 
by' that  partyy  than  the  gcneriil  bimsetf.  In  th^ 
first  entrance  into  the  troubles,  he  undertook  the 
Command  of  a  raiment  of  foot,  and  peribrmed  the 
£ity  of  a  colonel,  upon  all  occasions,  most  punc' 
^lly.  He  was  very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  su- 
preme governor  over  all  his  passions  and  affectAons^ 
and  had  thereby  a  ^reat  power  over  otber  tnen's^ 
He  was  of  on  indnstry  and  vigilance  not  to  be  tii'e<f 
out,  or  wearied  by  the  most  laborious  ;  and  of  parts 
ttot  to  be  imposed  upon  by  tbe  subtle  or  sharp;  eni 
e£  a  personal  courage  equal  to  his  best  parts:  so 
that  he  was  an  enemy  nOt  to  be  wished,  wherever 
he  might  have  been  made  a  friend;  and  as  much 
to  be  apprehended  where  he  was  so,  as  any  man 
eould  deserve  to  be.  And  therefore  his  death  was 
ba  less  pleasing  to  the  one  party,  than  it  was  con- 
doled in  the  other.  In  a  word,  what  was  said_  of 
Cinna,'  might  well  be  applied  to  him :  "  He  had  a 
head  to  contrive,  and  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a 
hand  to  execute  any  mischief;"  [or  as  the  historiur 
rays  elsewhere,}  "  any  good." 


It  must  be  remembered,  that  tliia  character 
of  our  bci'oic  and  venerated  cliampioa  of  frev' 
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iom,  was  given  by  ooe,  whom  difference 
of  party  rendered  an  enemy  to  him.  Yet 
even  here  his  unrivalled  superiority  is  un-r 
questioned.  A  doubt  is  only  cast  upon  the 
purity  of  his  motives ;  though  it  is  at  the  same 
time  admitted,  that  no  selfish  ends  coald  be 
discerned.  On  any  supposition,  he  must  un- 
questionably have  been  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary men  that  ever  lived.  It  will  be  re- 
collected, ihat  he  was  mortally  woundod  in  a 
skirmish  with  prince  Kupert,  at  Chalgrove- 
iield  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was  shot  in  the 
.shoulder  with  two  musket-balls,  on  the  18th 
of  June  1643,  and  died  on  the  24th  in  great 
figony— and  a^  Clarendon  says,  to  as  great  a 
consternation  of  all  his  party,  as  if  their  whole 
fumy  had  been  defeated, 

Character  o/*  Lord  Falklmd,  t»ho  vas  ilmn  in  tkt  bat-r 
tie  of  Newbury,  between  the  parHatnent  forces  under 
fhe  earl  of  Eaex,  and  tie  ro^alUta  commanded  b^ 
frinct  Rupert. 

In  this  uptiappy  battle  was  slain  the  lori]  vi»* 
fount  Falkland;  &  person -of  such  prodigious  part; 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  of  that  inimitable  sweet- 
ness and  delight  in  conversation,  of  so  flowing  aat^ 
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obli^g  a  humanity  and  goodness  to  mankind,  and 
of  that  primitive  simplicity  and  integrity  of  lift, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  brand  upon  this  odious 
and  accursed  civil  war,  than  that  single  loss,  it 
inust  be  most  infamous  and  execrable  to  all  pos- 
terity, 

Turpe  ntori,  post  le,  solo  won  posse  dvlore. 

Before  this  parliament,  his  condition  of  life  was 
so  happy,  tliat  it  was  hardly  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Before  he  came  to  be  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  was  master  of  a  noble  fortune,  which  descended  - 
to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  grand-father, without  passing 
ttrough  his  father  or  mother,  who  were  then  both 
alive,  and  not  well  enough  contented  to  find  them- 
selves passed  by  in  the  descent.  His  education  for 
some  years  had  been  in  Ireland,  where  his  father 
was  lord  deputy ;  so  that,  when  he  retunied  into 
England  to  the  possession  of  his  fortune,  he  was 
unentangled  with  any  acquaintance  or  friends,  which 
usually  grow  up  by  the  custom  of  conversation; 
and  therefore  W^  to  make  a  pure  election  of  his 
company  ;  which  he  chose  by  other  rules' than  were 
prescribed  to  the  young  nobility  pf  that  time.  And 
it  cannot  be  denied,  though  he  admitted  some  few 
to  his  friendship  for  the  agreeableness  of  their  na- 
tures, and  their  undoubted  affection  to  him,  that 
his  familiarity  and  friendship  for  the  most  part  was 
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witb  men  of  the  most  emmeot  and  sablime  parts, 
and  of  untouched  reputation  in  potiit  of  integrity ; 
and  such  men  had  a  title  to  his  boBom. 

H«  was  a  great  cherisher  of  wit,  and  fancy,  and 
good  parts,  in  any  man ;  and  if  he  found  tbem 
clouded  with  poverty  or  want,  a  most  liberal  and 
bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  above  hie  for- 
tune; of  which,  in  those  admin  istraUons,  he  was 
sucb  a  dupenser,  as,  if  he  had  been  trusted  with  it 
to  sucb  uses,  and  if  there  had  been  the  least  of  vice 
in  his  expence,  he  might  have  been  thought  ton 
prodigal.  He  was  constant  and  pertinacious  in  whart- 
soever  he  resolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied  by 
any  ptuns  that  were  necessary  to  that  end.  And 
therefore,  having  once  resolved  not  to  see  London, 
which  he  loved  above  all  places,  till  he  had  per- 
fectly learned  the  Greek  tongue,  he  went  to  his  own 
house  in  the  country,  and  pursued  it  with  that  inde- 
fatigaljle  industry,  that  it  will  not  be  believed  in 
how  short  a  time  he  was  master  of  it,  and  accii' 
rately  read  all  the  Greek  historians. 

lo  this  time,  his  house  being  within  little  more 
than  ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity 
and'  friendship  with  the  most  polite  and  accurate 
men  of  that  university ;  .  who  found  such  an  im- 
«enseness  of  wit,  and  such  a  solidity  of  judgmest 
ib  him,  so  infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  a  most  lo> 
gical  ratiocinalion,  such  a  vast  knowledge,  that  ha 
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n&B  not  ignorant  in  any  Ihiitg,  yet  sntb  an.exceE$iv8 
feimtlUyt  as  if  lie'  had  known  nothing,  that  they 
frequently  resorted  and  dwelt  with  him,  as  in  a  col-  ' 
kje  sitaated  in  a  purer  air;  so  that  his  house  wns  a 
tmiversity  in  a  less  volume,  whiUier  they  came  not 
so  much  for  repose  as  study ;  and  to  examine  and  re> 
(ine  those  grosser  propositions,  which  laziness  and 
consent  made  current  in  vulgar  conversation. 

Many  attempts  were  made  upon  him  by  the  in-' 
ttigation  of  his  mother,  (who  was  a  lady  of  another 
persuasion  in  religion,  and  of  a  most  masculine  un- 
derstanding, alloyed  with  the  passion  and  infirmities 
of  her  own  sex)  to  pervert  him  in  his  piety  to  the 
charch  of  England,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of 
,  jtome ;  which  they  prosecuted  with  the  more  confi- 
dence, because  he  declined  no  opportunity  or  occasion 
cf  conference  with  those  of  that  religion,  whether 
priests  or  laics ;  having  diligently  studied  the  con- 
troversies, and  exactly  read  all,  or  the  choicest  of 
tbt  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and  having  a  mtmorj 
so  stupendous,  that  he  remembered  on  all  occasions, 
whatsoever  he  read-  And  he  was  so  great  an  enemy 
to  that  passion  and  un charitableness,  which  he  saw 
produced  by  difTerence  of  opinion  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, that  in  all  those  disputations  with  priests, 
^nd  others  of  the  Roman  church,  he  atfected  to  ma- 
lufest  all  possible  civility  to  their  persons,  and  esti- 
pa^oif  of  fheir  parts ;  which  mtvie  them  rctwi  itlll 
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tona  hope  of  his  Teductiob,  evea  wben  tbey  h«d 
givea  over  offeriDg  farther  reasons  to  him  to  that 
purpose.  But  this  charity  towards  them  was  mucl^ 
lessened,  and  any  correspondence  with  them  quite 
dechned,  when,  by  siivster  arts,  they  bad  corrupted 
his  two  younger  brothers,  being  both  children,  and 
stolen  them  from  his  house,  and  ttausported  them 
beyond  seas,  and  perverted  his  sisters;  upon  which  > 
occasion  he  writ  two  large  discourses  against  the  prin< 
cipal  positions  of  that  religion,  with  that  sharpness- 
of  style,  and  fiitl  weight  of  reason,  that  the  church, 
is  deprived  of  great  jewdi  in  the  concealment  of 
them,  and  that  th^  were  not  published,  to  the 
worhl. 

He  was  superior  to  all  those  passions  and  affec- 
tions which  attend  vulgar  minds,  and  was  guil^  of 
no  Other  ambition  than  of  knowledge,  and  to  be  re- 
puted a  lover  of  all  good  men;  and  that  made  bim 
too  much  a  contemner  of  those  arts,  which  must  be 
indulged  in  the  transactions  of  human  a&irs.  In 
the  last  short  parliament  he  was  a  bnrgess  in  th* 
House  of  Commons  i  and  from  the  debates,  which 
were  there  managed  with  all  imaginable  gravity  and 
sobriety,  he  contracted  such  a  reverence  to  paHia- 
ueots,  that  he  thought  it  really  impossible  they 
could  ever  produce  mischief  or  ittconvenience  to  the 
kingdom;  er  that  the  kingdom  could  be  tolerably 
happy  in  the  intermiisioo  of  them-  And  from  th« 
V0L.1U.  Q 
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MtiiAppy  and  atuMSODable  dtHolatiaB  of  tbst  con- 
vention,  he  harboured,  it  may  be,  some  jealousy  and 
prejudice  to  the  court,  towards  whkh  he  was  not 
before  immoderately  inrlised;  his  father  having 
wasted  a  full  fortune  there,  ia  those  offices  and  em- 
ployments by  which  other  men  use  to  obtain  ft> 
greater.  He  was  chosen  again  this  pcu-tiameflt  to 
serve  in  the  same  place,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
declared  himself  very  sharply  and  severely  against 
Aose  exorbitances,  which  had  been  most  grievous  tv 
Ae  state ;  for  he  was  so  rigid  an  observer  of  est&- 
tlbhed  htwB  and  rules,  tli^t  be  could  not  endure  the 
least  breach  or  deviation  from  them ;  and  thought  no 
nischJef  so  intolerable  as  the  presumption  of  minis* 
ters  of  state  to  break  positive  rules,  for  reasons  of 
ttal<;  or  ju^es  to  transgress  known  laws,  upon  the 
title  of  conveniency  or  necessity;  which  made  hint 
tn  severe  ^jainst  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  lord 
FiKCh,  contrary  to  his  natural  gentleness  and  tem^ 
per:  inimnDch  as  they  who  did  not  know  bis  com* 
position  to  be  as  free  from  revenge  as  it  was  from 
piide,  thought  that  the  sharpness  to  the  former, 
tnij^t  proceed  from  the  memoiy  of  some  unkind- 
nesses,  not  widiout  a  mixtore  of  injustice,  from  bim 
towards  his  btfaer.  But  without  doubt  he  was  free 
from  those  temptatjons,  and  in  both  cases  was  only 
misled  by  the  authority  of  those  who,  he  believed, 
undei-stoori  the  laws  perfectly ;  of  which  himself  wo 
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Itttc^lf  ignonnlC;  uidif  «iw  assoiBptwo.'Wht^Miwq 
tlin  ecttTce  contniTertedi  bad  been  tme,  "  That  4| 
mdeavsnr  to  overtlirow  tiw  fundaioental  Uws  of  tM% 
kingdom  \na  tteaaBB,"  a  strict  understandUig  might 
moke  reasonable  coadusioDs  to  latisff  hk  own  judgr 
roent,  ^om  the  exorbitant  junta  of  t^j  leyer^ 
chargot. 

Th^  great  opinion  he  had  of  tbi  i^ri^JiUieM  ao^ 
Integrity  of  those  pereoni  who  appeared  naoat  «ctiy^ 
cspecidly  of  Mr.  Hampden,  kept  hiiQ  longer  ttom 
suspecting  any  design  agunst  the  peace  of  tfae  kidgr 
dom ;  and  though  ho  differed  from  them  comntonljr 
in  coRclusion,  b<  b«lieved  long  tbdr  pui^toiea  were 
hobeBt.  When  he  grew  better  informed  wbat  wat 
law,  and  £scemed  in  diem  a  deiire  to  control  thftt 
Itrw  by  a  vote  of  OM  or  both  houseB»  bo  man  tnocf 
opposed  those  attonpts,  and  gave  the  adverse  party 
nore  tfooble  by  reason  and  argma«otati«»i ;  insoBUc^ 
as  he  was,  by  da^reesi  looked  upon  as  an  advoc^ 
lor  the  court;  to  which  he  contributed  so  little,  D»t 
he  declined  those  addresses,  and  even  those  invita- 
tions which  he  w»s  obliged  almost  by  civility  to  eo« 
tertain.  And  he  was  so  jaaloui  of  ehe  least  imigi- 
nation  Aat  he  should  indine  b>  preferment^  that  hf 
affected  erea  a  niorosenets  to  the  coBrt,  and  to  tha 
(ourtiers;  and  left  nothing  undone  wfaidi  might  pre* 
vent  and  tUvert  the  king's  fa  queen's  &vour  towikn^ 
bim,  but  the  deserving  it    For  when  the  king  amt^ 
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Isr  fahs  «tie<  «r  tmet  to  speak  with  hm,  and  to  grve 
him  thanlui  for  hii  excellent  comportment  in  those 
councils,  which  his  maJM^  gracioiuly  termed  "  Do- 
ing him  Mrvice,"  hie  answers  were  more  negligent, 
and  less  Htis&ctm-y,  than  might  be  expected ; 
M  if  he  caM  only  that  fail  actions  should  be  just, 
not  that  they  should  be  acceptable;  and  that  his  ma- 
jeety  should  think  that  they  proceeded  only  from  the 
3mpulllioi]  of  conscience,  without  any  sympathy  in 
his  affections ;  which  from  a  stoical  and  sullen  natnre 
might  not  have  been  misinterpreted;  yet,  from  a 
person  of  so  periect  a  habit  of  generous  and  obse- 
^n>oa»  compliance  with  all  good  men,  might  very 
wdl  have  been  interpreted  by  the  king  as  more  than 
an  ordinary  averseness  to  his  service :  so  that  he  took 
more  pains,  and  mors  forced  his  nature  to  actions 
unagreeable  and  unpleasant  to  it,  that  he  might  not 
be  thought  to  incline  to  the  court,  than  most  men 
have  d<Hie  to  procure  an  office  there.'  And  if  any 
Uing  but  not  doing  hb  duty  could  have  kept  him 
from  receiving  a  testimony  of  the  king's  grace  and 
trust,  at  that  time,  he  had  not  been  called  to  bis 
council ;  not  that  he  was  in  truth  averse  from  re- 
ceiving public  employments,  for  he  bad  a  great  de- 
Totion  to  the  king's  person,  and  had  before  used 
some  small  endeavour  to  be  recommended  to  hitn  for 
ai  foreign  negociation,  and  bad  once  a  desire  to  be 
Esnt  ambassador  into  France ;  but  be  abhorred  an  ima- 
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^nation  or  doubt  ahontd  eink.  into  the  t^ugbts  ttt 
any  man,  that  in  the  discharge  of  bit  trust  and  duty 
in  parliament,  he  had  any  biaa  to  tbt  court,  or  that 
the  king  himself  iihould  apprehend  that  he  lo<A«d 
for  a  reward  for  being  honest. 

For  this  reason,  when  be  heard  it  first  whispered, 
"  That  the  king  had  &  pnrpose'  to  nakx  him  a  privy 
counsellor,"  for  which  there  was  in  the  beginning  no 
other  ground  but  because  he  was  known  lufficient, 
fAaiid  semper  errat  fama,  aHquando  et  digit  J  he  re- 
solved to  decline  it ;  and  at  last  Euffered  himself  only 
to  be  overruled  by  the  advice  and  persuasions  of  his 
.  friends,  to  submit  to  it.  Afterwards,  when  he  found 
.that  the  king  intended  to  make  him  secretary  of 
state,  he  was  positive  to  refuse  it;  declaring  to  his 
frimds,  'f  That  he  was  most  unfit  for  it,  and  that 
he  must  Nther  do  that  which  would  be  great  disquiet 
to  his  own  nature,  or  leave  that  undone  whicli  was 
most  necessary  to  be  done  by  one  that  was  honoured 
with'that  place:  for  the  most  just  and  honest  men 
did,  every  day,  that  which  h<  could  not  give  himself 
leave  to  do.  And  indeed  he  was  so  exact  and  strict 
an  observer  of  Justice  and  truth,  that  he  belisved  those 
necessary  condescensions  and  applications  to  the  weak- 
ness of  other  men,  and  those  arts  and  insinuations 
which  are  necessary  for  discoveries,  and  prevention  of 
)U,  would  be  in  him  a  declension  fiom  his  own  rale* 
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*S  life ;  tkoagh  be  acknowledged  them  fit,  aad  «b§a* 
httAy  atetuoiy  to  be  pmcticed  in  those  empl^^> 
Etettts.  He  was,  is  tnidi,  bo  precise  in  the  practic 
priltciples  he  prescribed  lumadf,  (to  ell  others  be  wh 
as  indulgent)  as  if  he  bad  lived  tn  RuptbUei  Piatomt^ 
mm  iitJiBce  RoHadi. 

Two  reascms  prevuil«d  wkh  him  lo  receivs  th» 
■mIbi  and  but  for  those  he  bad  retolat^jr  avoide4 
th«n  I  the  first  ihe  cohstdnation  that  his  rdiiul 
might  bring  lome  blemish  apon  the  king's  a&irBf 
and  that  mcti  vosld  hare  believed,  that  he  had  ro- 
fusfed  so  great  an  honour  end  trust,  because  he  mnak 
have  be*i  with  it  obliged  to  do  somewhat  else  not 
justifiable ;' and  this  he  omde  matter  of  oonscienc^ 
■ince  he  knew  the  king  made  choice  oi  him  before 
Other  iBcn,  especially  because  he  bought  trim  mwo 
honest  than  o^er  men.  Tie  oUier  w&s,  lest  ho 
might  be  tbought  to  avoid  it  out  of  feai  to  do  an 
angracitms  thing  to  the  House  bf  Comtnoiis,  -wh* 
were  sorely  troubled  at  the  displacing  sir  Harry  Vane, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  removed  for  having  ddna 
tiiem  those  offices  they  stood  in  need  of;  and  the 
£sdain  of  so  popular  ui  incumbrance  wrou^t  open 
him  next  to  the  other.  For  as  he  had  a  ftril  i^petita 
of  &me  by  Just  and  generous  actions,  so  he  had  am 
tqoal  contempt  of  it  by  any  servile  expedients  { 
and  be  so  ^mcb  the  more  ioueated'ta,  and  approy- 
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«d  die  joiliee  npon  rir  Hany  Vane,  uk  his  own  [vi- 
Tite  judgBsnt,  by  how  much  ha  surpuaul  moat 
aMB  IB  dw  religHNB  obaervatioB  of  a  tiiu^  the  viol»- 
lioa  whereof  he  would  not  aibnit  of  any  excuse  for. 

For  these  reasons,  he  submitted  to  the  king's  com- 
mutd,  and  became  his  secretary,  with  aa  humbls 
aad  devoted  an  acknowkdgment  of  the  greatness  of 
tiM  obligatimi,  m  could  be  exprfsted,  aitd  as  true  a 
wa>99  of  it  in  his  heart.  Yet  two  things  be  could 
Bever  bring  himself  to,  whilst  he  contiBued  in  that 
•ffice,  that  was  to  his  death ;  for  which  he  was  con- 
tented to  be  reproached,  as  for  omissions  in  a  most 
iMceesary  part  of  his  place.  The  one,  employing  of 
spiel,  or  giviiig  any  conntanance,  or  eotertainioent 
to  tibeffi.  I  do  not  mean  such  emissaries,  as  with 
daugcr  would  venture  to  view  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
bving  iiudligeace  of  their  number,  or  quartering,  or 
.any  particolam  that  such  an  observatioo  can  cont- 
prekeod;  but  those  wi»  I^  conunimication  of  guil^ 
or  diMimoIation  of  maimeA,  wind  themjelves  ist* 
■neb  trusts  and  secrets  as  enable  them  to  make  dis> 
cov^ies.  The  other,  the  liberty  of  opaung  letteiy 
upon  a  suspicicm  that  tbey  might  contain  matter  of 
dangeroDB  consequence.  For  the  fifst,  he  wouU 
say,  "  such  instriunente  most  be  -  void  of  all  inge- 
nuity and  common  honesty,  before  they  could  be  of 
use;  and  afterwards  -they  could  never  be  fit  to  be 
•peditcd:   ewl  tl^t  no  single  presci-vation  couU  be 
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worth  BO  general  a  voiind  ^ani  «oiTuptioQ  of  hnnuii 
society,  as  the  cheriEhing  such  persons  would  carry 
with  it."  The  last  he  thought  "  ench  a  violation  o. 
the  law  of  nature,  that  uo  qualification  by  offico 
could  justify  him  in  thetres|)ass;  and  though  he  was 
convinced  by  the  necessity  and  iniquity  of  the  time, 
that  those  advaiitages  of  information  were  not  to  he 
declined,  and  were,  necessary  to  be  practiced,  he 
found  means  to  put  it  off  from  himself,  whilst  iie 
confessed  he  needed  excuse  and  pardon  for  the  omis- 
siont  BO  unwilling  vmi^  he  to  resign  any  part  of  good 
nature  to  an  obligation  in  bis  olSce. 

In  4II  other  particulars  he  filled  his  place  with 
great  sufflcietKy,  being  well  versed  in  laj^guages,  ia 
understand  any  that  are  used  in  business,  and  to 
make  himself  agun  understood.  To  speak  of  his 
integrity  and  his  high  disd^  of  any  bait  that 
might  seem  to  look  towards  corruption,  in  taitio  viro, 
M^wta  vtrtutuHi  fuerit.  Some  sharp  expre9»ians  he 
nsed  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  his 
concurring  in  the  first  bill  to  lake  away  the.  votes  -of 
bishops  in  thehonse  of  peers,  gave  occasion  to  some 
to  believe,  and  opportunity  to  others  to  conclude, 
Mtd  publish,  "  Tliat  he  viAe  jio  fii^d  to  tbe  church, 
and  the  established  government  of  it;  and  trouUed 
bis  veiy  friends  much,  who  were  more  confident  of  the 
contrary,  than  prepared  to  answer  the  allegations. 

The  truth  is,  he  had  unhappily  contracted  ssam 
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prgndtcc  to  the  ucbbisfaop ;  and  having  obstprcd 
his  passions,  when,  it  may  be,  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness, or  other  indisposition  had  possessed  him,  did 
wish  him  less  intangled  and  engaged  in  the  business 
of  the  court,  or  state;  though  1  spe^  it  knowingly, 
he  h:id  a  singular  estimation  and  reverence  of  hia 
great  learning,  and  confessed  integrity;  and  realfy 
thought  his  own  letting  himself  loose  to  those  expres- 
sions which  implied  a  disesteem  of  the  archbishop,  or 
at  least  an  acknowledgment  of  his  tnlirmities,  would 
enable  him  to  shelter  him  from  part  of  the  storm  he 
taw  rused  for  bis  destruction;  which  he  abominated 
with  his  soul. 

The  giving  his  consent  to  the  first  bill  for  the  dis- 
placing the  bishops,  did  proceed  from  two  grounds: 
the  first,  his  not  understanding  then  the  original  of 
their  right  and  sufTr^e  tba« :  the  other,  an  opini<m 
that  the  combination  agunst  the  whole  goTerntnent 
of  the  church  by  bishops,  was  so  violent  and  liiriouB, 
that  a  less  composition  than  the  dispensing  with 
their  intermeddling  in  secular  afiairs,  would  not  pre- 
serve  the  order.  And  he  was  persuaded  to  ^is  hj 
the  profession  of  many  persons  of  honour,  who  de- 
clared, "  They  did  desire  the  one,  and  would  not 
then  press  the  other;"  which  in  ihat  particular,  mis- 
led many  men.  But  when  his  observation  and  ex- 
perience made  him  discern  more  of  tiieir  intentions 
ftan  he  before  suspected,  with  great  franknem  h« 
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OfpotA  the  setMi  bill  that  wu  prcfeired  ibr  that 
purpose;  and  had,  withoat  scrapk,  the  order  itself 
m  perfect  reverence,  and  thought  too  great  «aoou- 
ragement  c^uld  not  possibly  be  given  to  teaming, 
par  too  great  rewards  to  learned  men.  H«  waa  nevar 
in  the  least  degree  swayed  or  moved  by  the  ob- 
jections which  were  made  against  that  government 
in  the  church,  (holding  them  most  ridiculous)  oi 
aflected  to  Lbe  other,  which  thote  men  &ncied  ta 
tltoasetves. 

H«  had  a  courage  of  tb«  most  clear  and  keen  tem> 
per,  and  so  ^  from  fear,  that  he  seemed  not  with- 
«Dt  some  appetite  of  danger;  and  therefore,  upon 
Bsgr  occasion  of  actjcm,  he  always  J^gigwi  his  per* 
MB  ia  those  troops  which  he  thought  by  the  Ibr* 
wardneGB  of  the  commanders,  to  be. most  like  to  b« 
brthest  engaged ;  and  in  all  such  encouuto^,  he  had 
about  him  an  extraordinary  cheerfulness,  without  at 
all  aflsctitig  the  execution  that  usually  attended 
them;  ip  which  he  took  no  dtJight,  but  took  pain; 
to  prevent  it,  where  it  was  not,  by  resistance,  nuido 
necessary;  insomuch,  that  at  Ec^erhill,  when  the 
toemy  was  routed,  he  was  like  to  have  incurred 
great  peril,  by  interposing  to  Bave  those  who  had 
thrown  away  theif  anas,  and  agunst  whom,  it 
may  be,  others  were  more  fierc<for  their  having 
.  thrown  them  away:  so  that  a  man  might  think,  ha 
cvnc  into  the  field  chiefly  out  of  curiqsity  to  see  tt^ 
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fcM«f  dsngtr,  and  <liarity  to  pfewt  Uw  shtdding 
0f  Uood.  Yet  ia  his  natural  inclination  be  a»- 
fcoowledged  he  was  addicted  tn  the  proiesaion  of  a 
«aUier;  andehottly  ofterhe  cunetoliis  tortone,  b«- 
ton  he  waa  of  age,  he  went  iato  the  Low  Countries, 
with  a  resolntion  of  procuring  coniiiiaiid<  and  to  giw 
fcimself  np  to  it;  from  which  be  «u  diverted  bj 
the  complete  inactiT|ty  of  that  sommer:  so  he  rof 
turned  into  England,  and  shortly  after  entered  upon 
that  vibenwut  course  of  study  we  mentinned  before, 
iiU  Ok  first  olarm  from  the  nortli;  then  again  he 
made  noAy  for  ttte  field,  and  though  be  received 
tome  repulse  in  ike  cMnmand  of  a  ttoop  of  horse, 
of  which  be  bad  a  promise,  he  weqt  a  volunteer  wiA 
the  ecu!  of  £sse}[. 

From  the  entrance  into  this  uniuLturat  war,  hii 
natural  chearfalness  and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and 
«  kind  of  sadness  and  dejection  of  spirit  stde  upoK 
hitn,  which  he  had  never  been  nsed  to:  yet  being 
one  of  those  who  b^eved  that  one  battle  would  end 
tH  diflferences,  and  thai  there  wooJd  be  bo  gfpat  a 
Victoty  OB  one  side,  that  the  other  would  be  com> 
pelled  to  submit  to  any-  conditions  from  the  victor, 
(which  supposition  and  conclusion  generally  sunk  into 
Ute  minds  of  most  men,  and  prevented  the  loiAing 
after  many  advantages  that  might  then  have  been 
laid  hold  of)  he  resisted  those  indispositions,  tl  m 
tiKtu,  btUum  inter  rf^edia  eral.    But  after  tht  king's 
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Tctom  front  Brentford,  sud  the  forioos  resolution  <rf 
'tb«  two  houKs  not  to  admit  any  treaty  for  peace, 
those  iodispositionB,  which  had  before  toached  h.im, 
grew  into  a  perfect  habit  of  uncheerfuhiess ;  and  he, 
who  had  been  bo  exactly  easy  and  affable  to  all  men, 
that  his  face  and  countenance  was  always  present, 
and  vacani  to  his  company,  and  held  any  cloudiness 
■od  lest  pleasantness  of  the  visage  a  kind  of.rude- 
nesi  nr  incivility,  became  on  a  sudden  less  commu- 
nicable; and  thence^  Vtry  ead,  pale,  and  exceedingly 
affected  with  the  spleen.  In  bis  clothes  and  habit, 
which  he  had  minded  before  always  with  tnore  neal^ 
nees,  and  industry,  and  expence,  than  is  usual  to  so 
-  great  a  soul,  he  was  not  now  only  incurious,  but  too 
negligent;  -and  in  his  reception  of  suitors,  and  the  ' 
necessary  or  casual  addresses  to  his  place,  so  quick, 
'and  sharp,  and  sevH-e,  that  there  wanted  not  some 
men  (Strangers  to  his  nature  and  disposition)  iiAo 
believed  him  proud  and  imperious ;  &T>m  which  no 
mortal  man  was  ever  more  free. 

Ii.  is  true,  that  as  he  was  of  a  most  incomparable 
gentleness,  application,  and  even  submission  to  good 
and  worthy  and  entire  men,  so  he  was  naturally 
(which  could  not  be  more  evident  in  his  place,  which 
objected  biip  to  another  conversation  and  intermix- 
tore  than  his  own  election  would  have  done)  adver-r 
«M  maliM  vijucvjtdiit;  and  was  so  ill  a  dissembler  of 
bis  dislike  and  disincIinaUon  to  Si  men,  thst  it  wai 
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not  possible  for  such  not  to  discern  it.  There  was 
ODce,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  such  a  declared  ac;^ 
ceptation  of  the  good  service  an  eminent  member 
had  done  to  them,  and,  as  they  said,  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  he  being  present, 
"  That  the  speaker  might,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
hyise,  give  him  thanks,  and  then  that  eveiy  mem- 
ber might,  as  a.  testimony  of  his  particular  acknow- 
ledgment, stir  or  move  his  hat  towards  him;  the 
which  (though  not  ordered)  when  very  many  did,  the 
lord  Falkland  (who  believed  the  service  itself  not  to 
be  of  that  moment,  and  that  an  honourable  and  ge- 
nerous person  could  not  have  stooped  to  it  for  any 
lecompence)  instead  of  moving  bis  bat,  stretched 
both  his  arms  out,  and  clasped  his  hands  together 
upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  close  down 
to  his  head ;  that  all  men  might  see,  how  odious 
that  Battery  was  to  him,  and  that  very  approbation 
of  the  person,  though  ut  the  same  time  most  po- 
pular. 

When  there  was  any  oyerture,  0{  hope  of  peace, 
•  he  would  be  more  erect,  and  vigorous,  and  exceed- 
uigly  solicitous  to  press  any  thing  which  he  thought 
might  prpmote  it;  and  sitting  among  hb  friends, 
«ftea  after  a  deep  silence,  and  frequent  sighs,  would, 
with  a  shrill  and  sad  accent,  ingeminate  the  word 
Peace,  Peace ;  and  would  passionately  profess,  "  that 
the  veiy  ajony  of  the  war,  and  the  view  of  the  cala>- 
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mities  and  desolation  the  kingdom  did  and  mDRt  eft* 
dute,  took  bis  sleep  from  him,  and  would  shortly 
break  his  heart.  This  mEtdesome  think,  or  pretend 
to  think,  "  that  he  was  so  much  enamoured  of 
peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad  the  king  should 
have  bought  it  at  any  price ;  which  nu  a  most  uu' 
reasonable  calumny.-  As  if  a  man  that  was  himsfelf 
the  most  punctual  and  precise  in  every  circumstance 
that  might  reflect  upon  conscience  or  honour,  could 
have  wished  the  king  to  have  committed  a  trespass 
ag^nst  eidier.  And  yet  this  senseless  scandal  made 
some  impression  upon  him,  or  at  least  he  used  it  for 
an  excuse  of  tbe'daringn^s  of  his  spirit;  for  at  the 
leaguer  before  Gloucester,  when  his  friend  passion- 
ately reprehended  him  for  exposing  his  person  nn- 
necessarily  to  danger,  (for  he  delighted  to  visit  the 
,  trenches,  and  nearest  approaches,  and  to  discover 
what  the  enemy  did)  as  being  So  much  beside  the 
dutf  of  his  place,  that  it  might  be  understood  rather 
to  be  gainst  it,  he  would  say  merrily,  "  that  his 
office  could  not  take  away  the  privileges  of  his  age; 
and  that  a  secretary  in  war  might  be  present  at  the 
greatest  secret  of  danger;  but  withal  alledged  s^ 
liously,  "  that  it  concerned  him  to  be  more  active 
in  enterprises  of  hazard,  than  other  men ;  that  all 
might  see,  that  his  impatience  for  peace  proceeded 
not  from  pusillanimity,  or  fear  to  adventure  his  owB 
person. 
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Ib  the  mdniilig  before  the  battl*,  aa  always  upoa 
Ktioii,  he  mts  very  cheerful,  and  put  himaelf  into  the 
first  rank  of  the  lord  Byron's  regiment,  then  advanc 
iDg  upon  the  eacmy,  who  had  lined  the  hedges  on 
both  sides  with  musketeers;  from  whence  fae  vaa 
shot  with  a  mn^et,  in  the  lower  ptut  of  the  belly, 
and  in  tha  instant  &lUng  &:ma  his  hone,  hit  body 
was  not  found  till  the  next  morning;  till  when, 
there  was  some  hope  be  might  have  been  a  prisoner  | 
though  his  nearest  friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  re- 
ceived small  comfort  Irom  that  im^ination. '  l^ua 
fell  that  incomparable  young  man,  in  the  fottr-asd- 
thirtieth  year  of  hta  age,  having  so  mnch  dispatcb- 
ed  the  tree  business  of  life,  that  the  eldest  rarely  at- 
tain to  that  immease  knowledge,  and  the  youngest 
enter  not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency  :  who- 
soever leads  sncfa  a  life,  needs  be  the  less  s 
upon  how  short  warning  it  is  taken  from  biro. 


He  was  one  of  those  men,  ^aot  vifuperare  ne  iai- 
Met  ^idem  posautf,  nut  tit  wmA  Umdent ;  whom  bis 
very  enemies  coold  not  condemn  without  commeDd> 
ing  him  at  the  same  time  :  for  he  could  never  have 
done  half  thatraiscbicf,  withont  great  parts  of  c<>«> 
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rage,  iDdiutTT,  and  judgment.  He  mast  have  had  A 
wonderful  underEtanding  in  the  natures  snd  humoura 
of  men,  and  as  great  a  dexterity  in  applying  them ; 
who  from  a  private  and  obscure  birth,  (though  of  a 
good  &inily)  without  interest  or  estate,  alliance  or 
friendship,  could  raise  himself  to  such  a  height,  and 
compound  and  knead  such  opposite  and  contradic- 
tory tempers,  humours,  and  interests  into  a  consist- 
ence, thai  contributed  to  his  designs,  and  to  their 
own  destruction ;  whilst  himself  grew ,  insensibly 
powerful  enough  to  cut  off  those  by  wbom  he  had 
climbed,  in  the  instant  that  they  projected  to  demo- 
lish their  own  hnilding.  What  was  sud  of  Cinua 
may  very  justly  be  said  of  him  :  Auatoi  eum  qua  nemo 
tuderel  bonus,  perfeciue  qux  i  ttuUo,  tost  fortissimo,  per- 
foi  pottent.  He  attempted  those  things  which  no 
good  man  durst  have  ventured  on;  and  atchi^ed 
those  in  which  4ioae  but  a  valiant  and  great  man 
conld-have  succeeded.  Without  doubt,  no  man  with 
more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any  thing,  or 
brought  to  pass  what  he  desired  more  wickedly, 
more  in  the  face  and  contempt  of  religion,  and  moral 
honesty  ;  yet  wickedness  as  great  as  his  could  never 
b&ve  accomplished  those  designs,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circumspection 
and  sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimons  resolution. 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament,  he  seem- 
ed  to  have  a  person  in  no  degree  gracious^  no  oma- 
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-nent  of  discourse,  none  of  those  talents  which  use  XH 
CoDciltate  the  affections  of  the  stander'by  :  yet  as  he 
grew  into  place  and  authority,  his  parts  seemed  to  b^ 
raised,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  faculties,  till  he 
had  occasion  to  Use  them ;  and  when  he  was'  to  act 
the  part  of  a  great  man,-he  did  it  witboot  any  in- 
decency, notwithstanding  the  want  of  custom. 

After  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  protector  by 
the  bumble  petition  and  advice,  he  consulted  with 
very  fe^w  upon  any  action  of  importance,  nor'commu' 
nicated  atiy  enterprise  he  resolved  upon,  with  mbre 
than  those  who  were  to  have  principal  parts  in  thb 
execution  of  it;  por  with  them  sooner  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  What  he  once  resolved,  in 
which  he  was  not  rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuad^l 
from,  nor  eadum  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and 
authority;  but  extorted  obedience  from  them  who 
were  not  willing  to  yield  it.     *     "     "     * 

To  conclude  his  character,  Cromwell  was  not  so 
far  a  man  of  hlood,  as  to  follow  Machiavel's  method  ; 
which  prescribes,  upon  a  total  alteration  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  off  all 
the  heads  of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who 
are  friends  to  the  old  one.  It  was  confidently  n- 
ported,  that  in  the  council  of  officers,  it  was  more 
than  once  proposed,  "  That  there  might  be  a  general 
massacre  of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expe- 
dient to  secure  the  government,  but  that  Cromwell 
VOL.  Ill,  R 
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would  naver  conMut-  te  it  i"  it  tn^  b^  out  of  Mr 
great  a  contempt  of  his  wctaJea.  Is  a  word,  as  he- 
wu  guilty  of  fnasy  crinwi,  asvVBt  wbich  damBa< 
tion  14  denooBCtd)  andfar  Which  h<^-fire  is  pieiwied, 
»  he  had  gogi*  good  qualities  w^ch  have  caused 
the  noemoiy  of  ume  men  in  all  agw  to  be  celebrated; 
and  he  viU  l^e  look«d  upoB  by  posterity  as  a  ^ve 
wicked  man. 


3.  Cl»ieDdon-WTOtea1»>a.SurTeyof  Hobbes's 
IjeviathaQ.  Tbis  was  likewise  composed  at 
Moulins. 

It  is  remarked  by  Hume  as  a  singnlBrity^- 
how  mnch  English  bistwy  is  indebted  to  foul 
great  men  who  possessed  the  highest  dignity- 
in  the  law — More,  Bacon>Whitlocke,  and-Cla- 
lendon. 
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Jai^bs  Ho  We  l,  the  >on  of  a  clergytnan  ia 
Caermattfaenshire,  was  bofn  aboBt  1596.  He 
was  initiated  is  gTunmar-leaming  at  the  f'fce^ 
■chool  of  Hereford,  whence  he  removed  td 
Jeans  College,  Oxfoid,  of  which  hk  elder 
brother  wbb  a  fellow.  After  taking  his  bat^ 
chelor's  degree,  he  quitted  the  univtrsity  fot 
London,  where,  by  the  interest  of  sir  Robert 
Mansel,  he  was  appointed  iteward  to  a  pa- 
tent>glasB  maonfactory ;  aOd  in  I6l9i  was  8ent 
abroad  by  the  company  aa  their  agebt.  He 
had  thua  an  opportunity  of  visiting  nwny  com- 
mercial toWnS  in  Holland,  FUnders,  France, 

*  Howd  ibould  hne  come  in  lomenhtt  bcfei«  pcibaps; 
bul  ii  it  of  Utile  conscqaencc,  u  he  ia  ia  tlie  leiso  in  which  he 
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SpaiD,  and  Italy;  and  his  mind  was  enlarged 
by  the  observation  of  new  objects,  and  by 
the  acquisition  of  many  of  the  modem  lan- 
guages. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  in  1621,  he 
WEB  elected'  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  and  after 
a  short  interval,  accepted  an  offer  to  attend 
Mr.  Richard  Altham,  son  of  baron  Altham, 
in  the  tour  of  France.  About  1624,  being 
then  in  England,  he  obtained  tlie  office  of 
secretary  to  lord  Sctope  (afterwards  earl  of 
Sunderland)  when  president  of  the  north. 
Kesiding  now  at  York-,  the  corporaliott  of 
Richmond  chose  him  for  one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  parliament  of  1627.  In 
1630,  he  accompanied  Robertj  earl  of  Lei- 
cester, appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Denmark,  in  quality  of  secretary, 
^is  next  appointment  of  any  consequence  was 
that  of  clerk  of  the  council.  He  was  finally 
reduced  however  to  the  necessity  of  writing 
for  bread  i  and'by. his  writings  rendered  him- 
self an  object  of  suspicion  both  to  the  par- 
liamentarians and ,  royalists.  He  has  had-the 
credit  of  great  loyalty ;  though  from  his 
quaint  remark  on  the  death  of  the  king,  this 
supposition   is  rendered  somewhat   question- 
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able.  He  says,  "  I  will  attend  with  patience 
how  England  will  thrive,  now  that  she  is  let 
blood  in  the  basilical  vein,  and  cured,  as  they 
»ay,  of  the  king's  evil."  After  the  restora-. 
tion  he  was  made  historiographer-royal,  and; 
was  the  first  who  eifer  obtained  that  titles  ia 
England.     H^  died  in  1666. 

Howel  was  the  author  of  various  publica- 
tions ;  but  the  only  one  which  is  now  remem- 
bered is,  his  **  Familiar  hetters,"  pedanti  | 
cally  entitled  Eptstolte  Hoeliana.  They  were 
first  printed  in  1645,  and  are  said  to  be 
"  paitly  historical,  partly  political,  partly  phi- 
losophical." The  greater  part  of  them  is  said 
to  have  been  composed  in  prison,  and  as  let- 
ters, to  be  fictitious.  They  afford  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  timesi  and  contain  anecdote*  not 
to  be  met  with  ekewhere.  Notwithstanding 
some  quidntness  of  wit  and  expression,  they 
are  justly  considered  as  the  best  specimens  of 
familiar  letters  which  had  then  appeared  in  the 
language.  Others  of  his  letters,  certainly  ge- 
nuine, written  to  lord  Strafford,  may  be  found 
among  the  papers  of  that  nobleman. 
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ToChritfoph«rJonet,Etq.  at  Ora^t-Imifjtm  JV^pfe*. 
Honoured  Father, 
I  must  still  style  yon  pp.  since  1  was  adopted  your 
son  by  so  good  a  mother  as  Oxford  :  my  mind  lately 
pTompted  me,  thftt  I  should  commit  a  great  solecism, 
if  among  the  rest  of  my  friends  in  England,  I  should 
leave  you  unsaluted,  whom  I  love  so  de«rly  veil,  spe> 
cially  havipg  such  a  fsiir  and  pregoaat  opportunity  af 
the  hand  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  your  coiuin  Mor- 
gan, who  is  now  [losting  h^ce  for  England  :  he  will 
tell  you  how  it  far^  with  me ;  how  any  time  these 
fhirty  odd  months  \  have  been  tosMd  from  shore  ta 
shore,  apd  ^ssed  under  various  meridians,  and  am 
Vfiv  in  this  voluptuous  and  luxuriant  ^ity  of  Naples  i 
and  though  these  frequent  removes  and  tymblingB 
under  climes  of  differing  temper  vere  not  without 
^ome  danger,  yet  the  delight  which  accpmpanied 
tbem  wa^  Ear  greater ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  anj 
man  to  conceive  the  tme  pleasure  of  peregrination, 
l{at  he  who  actually  ei^oys  and  puts  it  in  practice. 
Believe  it,  sir,  that  one  year  well  employed  abroad 
by  one  of  mature  judgment  (which  you  know  I  want 
very  much)  advantageth  more  in  point  of  useful  and 
polid  knowledge  thaii  three  in  any  of  our  universities. 
You  know  rwmijif  wateri  an  the  ptirat,  so  they  that 
traverse  the  world  np  a^d  down  have  the  clearest  un- 
derstandiDg;  being  iaithful  eye-witnesses  of  those 
things  which  others  receive  but  in  trustf  whereuQtC) 
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Utty  mut  yield  an  iottiitive  cooseat,  atid  a  kind  of 
hni^tt  bith.  When  I  passed  through  Mme  ports 
tf  Lombudy,  among  oth«r  things  I  observed  the 
Ipbysit^nonaiM  and  complCJtloni  tt  tbe  people,  men 
tnd  women  j  and  I  thought  I  wbs  in  Wales,  for  di- 
vers of  them  have  a  cast  »f  coVAtenance,  lud  a 
nearer  resemblance  with  our  nation,  than  any  I  'ever 
■aw  yet:  and  the  reason  iB  obvlOus;  for  tbe  Romans 
liaving  be«a  -near  upon  three  hundred  yfeftTs  wtiong 
lis,  where  they  liad  ibnr  legions  (before  tbe  English 
nation  or  language  had  any  being)  by  so  long  A  coa- 
lition and  tract  of  tinae  tbe  two  nations  must  needs 
copulate  and  mix :  insomucli  liiat  t  believe  there  is 
yet  remuning  in  Wales  many  of  the  ttotean  rac^ 
and  divers  in  Italy  of  tbe  British.  Among  other  n- 
«emblances,  one  was  in  their  prosody,  and  vein  of 
versifying  or  rhyming,  which  is  like  our  bards,  wbo 
liold  agnonttnations,  and  eirforcing  of  consonant  words 
or  syllables,  one  npon  the  other,  to  be  tbe  greatest 
elegance.  As  for  example,  id  Welsh,  tetegm,  todi/r- 
ntt^r  derriH,gmUi,ke,  so  have  I  seen  divers  old 
rhymes  in  Italian  mnniug-so^  DoanefO  dmnocieftU 
a0iviito !  Iiueha  taho  a  me :  fhi  eafo  cuort,  &c. 

Being  lately  in  Rome,  among  other  pasquils,  I  met 
with  one  that  was  ^unst  the  Scots ;  (hough  it  bad 
some  ^11  in  it,  yet  it  bad  a  great  deal  of  wit,  espe- 
cially towards  tbe  conclusion:  so  that  I  tbink  if 
h»%  Juacs  saw  it,  be  weidd  but  laagh  at  it. 
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As  I  remflinber,  some  years  since  there  was  a  yeiy 
.  ^usive  satire  in  verse  brought  to  our  king  :  and  ae 
the  passages  were  reading  before  him  lie  often  said, 
that,  if  there  were  no  more  men  in  England,  the  rogue 
should  hang  for  it :  at  last,  being  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, vluch  w^  (^fter  all  his  railing)     ' 

Now  God  preserve  the  king,  the  queen,  the  peers, 
And  grant  the  author  long  may  wear  his  ears  ; 

this  pleased  his  majesty  so  well  that  he  broke  into  a 
laughter,  and  said,  By  my  toul  so  tkou  shali  for  me i 
thou  art  a  bitter,  but  thou  art  a  witty  knave. 

When  you  write  to  Monmouthshire,  I  pray,  send 
my  respects  to  my  tutor,  master  Moor  Fortune,  and 
my  service  to  sir  Charles  Williams :  and  according 
to  that  relation  which  is  betwixt  us  at  Oxford, 


Your  constant  son  to  serve  you, 


To  my  hiaioured  Friofd  and  Father  Mr.  £.  Johnson. 
Father  Ben,, 

Being  lately  in  France,  and  returning  in  a  coach 
from  Paris  to  Ro6en,  I  lighted  upon  the  society  of  a 
knowing  geutleman,  who  related  to  me  a  choice  stoTj, 
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■nr'bicb  pnndTenture.  you  may  make  use  of  in  your 
way. 

Some  hundred  and  odd  years  since,  there  was  in 
France  one  captain  Coucy,  a  gallant  gentleman  of 
ancient  extraction,  and  keeper  of  Coucy  Castle, 
■nrhich  is  yet  standing,  and  in  good  repair.  He  fell 
in  love  with  a  young  gentlewoman,  and  courted  her 
for  his  wife  :  there  was  reciprocal  love  between  tbem, 
but  her  parents  understanding  of  it,  by  way  of-pre- 
vention,  they  shuiiled  up  a  forced  match  'twixt  h» 
and  one  monsieur  Fay  el,  who  was  a  great  heir. 
Captain  Coucy  hereupon  quitted  France  in  great 
discontent,  and  went  to  the  wars  in  Hungary  ^gsinst 
the  Turk,  where  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  not  far 
from  Buda.  Being  carried  to  his  lodging,  he  Jan- 
guished  some  days  ;  but  a  little  hefore  his  death  ha 
epoke  to  an  tmcient  servant  of  liis,  that  he  iiad 
many  proofs  of  hia  fidelity  and  truth,  but  now.  hs 
had  a  great  business  to  intrust  him  with,  ^ich  hs 
conjured  him  by  all  means  to  do ;  which  was,  that 
after  his  death  he  should  get  his  body  to  be  opeqed, 
and  then  to  take  his  heart  out  of  his  breast,  and  ^ut 
it  in  an  earfhen  pot  to  be  baked  to  powder ;  then  to 
put  the  powder  into  a  handsome  box,  with  tjiat 
bracelet  of  hair  he  had  wom  long  about  his  left 
wrist,  which  was  a  lock  of  mademoiselle  Fas-gl's 
Jiair,  and  put  it  among  the  powder,  together  wjtlj  ft 
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fitd*  note  b*  had  written  vritli  )m  own  hlaoi  t»  httj 
«itd  «ftcr  he  bad  ffmn  bira  th«  ritei  of  bori^I,  to 
aiakfl  all  the  speed  he  could  to  France,  dtad  deHver 
the  said  box  to  maderatHselle  Fayel.  Hie  old  aa- 
vant  did  as  hta  master  had  commuided  him,  and  so 
went  to  France^  and  ctKoing  one  day  to  (aonsievr 
Fay^'s  house,  he  suddentj'  methim  with  one  <rf  bis 
•ervants,  and  examined  him,  because  he  knew  fae 
was  captuD  Coney's  servant ;  and  fiadiog  him  timor- 
eui,  and  foultering  in  bis  speech,  be  searched  him 
and  found  the-said  box  in  his  pocket,  with  the  note 
which  expressed  what  was  tbernn :  he  diimiisad  the 
be^er,  with  menaces  that  he  should  come  no  mure 
near  his  house.  Monsieur  Fayel  going  ii,  s»t  for 
his  cook,  and  delivered  him  the  powder,  charging 
bim  to  make  a  little  wdl-relishcd  dish  of  it,  widioat 
losing  a  jot  of  it,  for  it  was  a  very  costly  thing ;  and 
Commanded  him  to  bring  it  in  himself,  after  the  last 
course  at  supper.  Tfaecook  briugkig  in  the  dirii  ac- 
cordingly, monsieur  Fayel  conunaaded  all  to  avrnd 
the  room  t  aad  began  a  serious  disconrae  with  his 
wife;  however,  since  he  bad  married  her  ho  olf 
served  she  was  always  melancholy,  and  feared  she 
was  inclining  to  a  consnmption,  dierefore  he  bad 
provided  her  a  very  precious  cordial,  which  be  was 
well  assured  would  cure  her :  thereq>on  he  made  her 
eat  up  the  whole  diA ;  aad  afterwacds  nwch  in* 
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poituung  htm  to  know  -whai  it  wm,  be  told  her  tt 
)aat,  she  had  eaten  Coney's  heart,  tnd  se  ^w  tht 
box  out  of  his  pocket,  and  shewed  her  the  note,  and 
the  bracelet.  In  a  sudden  exultation  of  joy,  ah* 
with  a  far-fetched  sigh,  sud,  TUt  u  a  p-eaaui  corUM 
tMked;  and  so  licked  the  dish,  saying,  It  it  to  prw 
aoat  tlait  'tis  ptiy  to  put  too-  any  meat  vpon  it.  So  she 
went  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  she  was  found  fltons 
dead*. 

This  gentleman  told  me  that  this  sad  stoi?  is  paint- 
ed in  Coucy  Castle,  and  remains  fresh  to  this  day. 

Ivmy  opinion,  ^ich  veils  to  yours,  this  is  choice 
and  rich  stuff  for  you  to  put  upon  your  loom,  and 
make  a  curious  web  of. 

I  thank  yon  for  the  lut  regalo  yon  gave  me  at  your 
muavm,  and  for  the  good  eomptmy.  1  heard  you 
censured  lately  at  court,  that  yon  have  .lighted  two 
fold  upon  air  Inigo,  and  that  you  write  with  a  por- 
cupine's quill  dipt  in  too  much  gall.    Excuse  me 

*  TMsia  ■  tne  mut,  sad  ksppaneii  abeoc  tbc  jtm  iiao. 

It  ii  (dsied  bf  FUicbet  at  large,  from  an  old  uthentk  French 
Cbronide;  tad  he  Aeniddi,  AinlfaiittiitlamuiiTtiuChat- 
Ulain  <JH  Cnm  Hit  la  dm  dt  raM.—RagBard  de'  Couci  wii 
famoas  for  bii  duBMU  ead  cbWtlry,  tbou|^  jaj&  maie  fot 
hia  nnfbitunxte  lort,  which,  in  the  old  French  RamaBcei,  b^ 
came  proTcibial.  Th[)  RffectiDg  itsij  give  liic  to  an  old  m»- 
Meal  English  Romutce,  eDtided  "  The  Ki^t  of  Connor," 
and  wat  wam  m  tr^ntry  ia  Cmey  Cude  la  Frsnct. 
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that  I  am  so  free  with  you  ;  it  is  because  I  am,  in  do 
common  way  of  friendship. 

Yours, 
Westminster,  May  3,  l635.  J.  H. 


To  Dr.  Duppa,    L.  B.  of  Chkkester,  hk  Highness's 
Tutor  at  St.  James's. 

My  Lord, 

It  is  a  well-becoming  and  very  worthy  work  you 
are  about,  not  to  suffer  Mr.  Ben  Jonson  to  go 
silently  to  his  grave,  or  rot  so  suddenly  : ,  being  newly 
come  to  town,  staA  understanding  that  your  Jonso- 
nut  Verbius  was  in  the  press,  upon  the  solicitation  of 
sir  Thomas  Hawkins,  I  suddenly  fell  upon  the  en- 
suing decastich,  which,  if  your  lordship  please,  may 
Jiave  room  among  the  r^st, 

Upett  My  honowed  Friend  and  Father,  JW>,  Bat  Jomm. 

And  is  thy  glass  rup  out,  is  that  oil  spent 
Which  light  to  such  strong  sinewy  labours  lent? 
Well,  Ben,  I  now  perceive  that  all  the  nine, 
Tho'  they  their  utmost  forces  should  combine. 
Cannot  prevail  'gainst  Night's  three  Daughters,  hut 
One  still  must  spin,  one  wind,  the  other  ?ut. 
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Yet  in  despite  of  distaff,  clue,  and  knife. 
Thou  in  thy  strenuous  lines  hast  got  a  light, 
Which  like  thy  bays  shall  flourish  eVry  age, 
While  sock  or  buskin  shall  attend  the  stage. 

Sic  Vaticmatur—HoKLLVs. 

So  I  rest,  with  many  devoted  respects  to  your  lord- 
ship, as  being 

Your  very  bumble  servitor, 
London,  May  1,  l636.  J.  H. 
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James  Harrinoton,  descended  of  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family  in  Rudandsbire,  waa 
born  in  I6II.  He  entered  in  l£29  gentleman 
commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  became  pupil'to  the  famous  Dr.  Chiltbg- 
vorth.  After  quitting  -college,  he  in  a  short 
time  departed  on  his  travels,  first  visiting  Hol- 
land, at  that  time  th^  principal  school  of  mar- 
tial discipline,  and  (what  was  still  more  interest- 
ing to  him)  a  country  flourishing  under  the  ia- 
flnence  of  that  liberty  she  had  lately  wrested 
from  tlie  tyranny  of  Spain.  Here  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  politics  :  for  he  had  been 
often  beard  to  say,  that  before  be  left  Ekigland, 
h^knew  no  more  c^  mtoiaxchy,  aoarehy,  aris- 
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tocncy,  democrary,  oUgarcby,  or  the  lilce>  than 
as  hard  words,  of  which  he  learnt  the  signifi. 
<atM»  in  hia  dictitHiary.  For  some  monihar 
he  enlisted  himself  in  the  regiment  of  lord 
Cravoi^  wtd  of  sir  Robert  Stone  ;  and  bdng: 
mDch  at  the  Hagi^e,  was  introdoced  at  the 
court  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  that  of  the 
queen  of  Boh«Bi%  thai  a  fugitive  in  Holland. 
He  had  an  epportsnity  .Uto  of  making  an  ex- 
cursion to  Daunark. 

.On  leaving  Holland,  be  porsued  liis  rout 
throng  Planders,  to  France  and  Italy;  and 
en  hia  return  to  England,  was  admitted  by  the 
king  one  of  bit  privy  diamber  extraordinary. 
During  his  stay  in  Italy,  he  fiirnisbed  himself 
with  aH  the  books  in  the  Italian  iBoguage, 
which  treitfed  of  the  subject  of  politics. 

When  Cbades  I.  was  brought  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that-  purpose,  front 
Newcastle  nearer  to  London^  Haixington  waS' 
nominated  to  wait  on  bis  majesty,  as  a  person 
known  to  him  before,  and  connected  with  no> 
faction.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by 
Charles,  and  he  was  made  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber; an  office  he  afterwards  lost,  be- 
catise  he  refused  to  take  an  oath,  either  that  he- 
would  not  assist  oi  cooceal theking's  escape. 
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Though  Harrington  had  too  mtich  honestjr 
and  strength  of  character  to  disguise  his  prin- 
ciples, even  to  the  Icing,  it  appears  that  Charles 
bad  great  affection  for'hini,  and  reposed  in 
him  aa  entire  confidence.  Harrington  attend- 
ed him  on  the  scaffold,  where  he  received  a 
token'of  his  regard. 

After  the  king's  death,  he  was  observed  to 
confine  himielf  much  to  his  studv,  a  circum- 
stance which  his  friends  attributed  to  melan- 
choly or  discontent.  Harringtonj  however, 
soon  convinced  them  of  their  mlistalce,  by  ex- 
hibiting a  copy  of  bis  Oeeana.  The  observa- 
tions, too,  with  which  he  accompanied  this 
evidence  of  his  laudable  occupation,  are  highly 
deserving  of  attention.  He  observed,  that 
ever  since  he  began  to  examine  things  se- 
riously, he  had  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  civil  goTernment,  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind i  that  he  had  succeeded  at  least '  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  being  convinced  that  no  go- 
vernment is  of  so  accidental  or  arbitrary  an 
institution,  as  people  are  wont  to  imagine, 
there  being  in  societies  natural  causes  produc- 
ing their  necessary  eifects,  as  well  as  in  the 
cBrth  or  in  the  air.    Hence  (says  he)  the  trou- 
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\Ata  of  the  times  are  not  to  be  attribated  wholly 
to  wilfulness  or  iiictioa — 'oeither  to  the  mis- 
government  of  the  prince  nor  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  people ;  bat  to  a  change  in  the 
balance  of  property,  which  since  Henrjr  the 
Seventh's  time  has  been  daily  IHUing  into  the 
scale  of  the  commons,  from  that  of  the  king, 
and  the  loids. 

This  is  a  distinct  statement  of  the  principle 
(which  is  developed  in  his  work)  that  "  Em- 
pire follows  the  balance  of  property" — a  prin- 
ciple of  fundamental  importance  in  poUtics, 
and  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are  indebte'd 
to  Harrington.  Ever  intent  upon  giving  cur- 
rency to  his  principles,  he  was  member  of  a 
clnb  called  the  Rota,  which  met  in  the  even- 
ing in  New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  where 
he  delivered  discourses  on  topics  connected 
with  his  particular  system  of  politics. 

After  the  restoration,  Harrington  was  visited, 
among  others,  by  a  noted  royalist,  probably 
with  an  insidious  design,  who  solicited  him  to 
draw  up  instructions  for  the  king,  by  which  ht 
might  be  enabled  to  govern,  with  satisfaction 
to  the  people  and  safety  to  himself.  This,  was 
performed  ;  but  the  spirit  of  these  iustmctiona 
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i&  «ecDrd«d  ~wkb  the  selfish  views  of  some  df 
^le  comtten  >  and  on  the  S8th  of  H^cember^ 
j6Sl,  he  was  seized  pursuant  to  an  order  from 
bis  msjestj,  by  »t  WilliastPoultney  and  others^ 
for  treasonable  designs  and  practioesi  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  He  was  afterwards  ex- 
wnioed  concerning  &plet  he  was  said  to  have 
eonttived  against  hb  majesty's  person  and  go- 
Vffrnment ;.  but  no  jHDof  appearing  against  hint, 
be  was  nltimately  released.    He  died  in  1677. 

The P(;eana(by  which  England  is  designated)- 
is  a  political  Romance,  divided  into  four  parts. 
1.  The  Preliminaries,  shewing  the  principles 
of  government.  2.  The  Council  of  Legisla- 
tors, dewing  the  art  of  making  a  eomoion- 
wealth.  3.  The  Model  of  the  Commonwealth- 
•f  Oceana,  shewing  the  effect  of  socb  an  art.. 
4.  The  Corollary,  shewing  some  consequences^ 
of  such  a  government. 

lo  the  following  passages  we  have  a,  state- 
ment of  his  general  principles. 

There  is  a  common  nght  law  of  natoi^,  or  interest 
«f  tilt  whale ;  v^ach  is  more  excellent,  and-so  ec— 
%nowledged  to  bciby  the  agents  tbemselves,  than  the 
nght  or  iiiteiut  «f  the  ports  only.    "  WhtFeCote, 
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^Ota^  it  tmy  }>t  truly  said,  that  iTie  Crealnres  ari 
batarally  Carried  fortii  to  th«ir  proper  utility  or  prrf. 
Str  that  ought  not  to  be  taken  in  too  general  « 
sense;  seeing  divers  Of  them  abstain  from  tbeit: 
own  profit,  Aitber  in  regard  of  those  of  the  same 
kind,  or  at  least  of  their  young*." 

Mankind  tben  must  either  he  less  just  than  th<: 
creature,  or  acknowledge  also  hrs  eiimmon  interest 
to  be  common  right.  And  if  reason  be  nothii^  else 
but  tBterest,  and  the  interest  of  manliind  be  thb 
Hgbt  interest,  then  the  reason  of  manliind  must  b6 
right  reasDib  Now  compute  well ;  for  if  the  interesl 
of  popular  govemment  come  the  nearest  to  the  io» 
terest  of  mankind,  then  tbe  reason  Of  popular  go:- 
vernment  must  come  the  nearest  to  right  reason. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  difificiilty  remans  yet ; 
for  be  the  Interest  of  popular  govemment  right 
reason,  a  man  does  not  look  ilipon  reason  as  it  is 
right  or  wrong  in  itself,  but  as  it  makes  for  him  or 
against  bim.  Wherefore,  unless  you  can  show  such 
orders  of  a  government,  as  like  those  of  God  in  na^ 
tvre,  shall  be  able  to  constrain  this  or  that  creature, 
to  shake  off  that  inclinatitfn  which  is  more  peculiar 
to  it,  and  take  up  that  which  regards  the  common 
good  or  interest ;  all  this  is  to  no  more  end,  than  to 
persuade  every  man  In  a  popular  govemment  not  to 
carve  himself  of  that  which  he  desires  most,  but  to 
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be  RWiwerl;  «t  tke  pabHc  table,  and  give,  the  bt^ 
tnta  himself  to  decency  and  the  common  Utercst. 
But  that  such  ojden  may  be  eitabUsfacd,  as  may,  - 
nay,  mnit  give  the  upper  band  in  alt  coses  to  com- 
)non  right  or  interest,  notwithstanding  the  nearness 
6f  that  which  sticks  to  every  man  in  private,  and 
this  in  a  «ay  of  equal  certainty  and  hcility,  is 
known  even  to  girls,  being  ns  other  than  those  that 
■re  of  common  practice  with  them  ia  divers  case^ 
For  example,  two  of  them  have  a  cake  yet  undi- 
vided, wluch  was  given  betweea  them  :  that  each  of 
them  therefore  may  have  that  which  is  due,  divide, 
^9  one  to  the  other,  and  I  will  chuse ;  or  let  toe 
divide,  and  you  sball  chuse.  If  this  he  but  once 
agreed  npon,  it  is  endugh  ;  for  the  divideut,  dividing 
tmequally,  loses,  in  re^rd  that  the  other  takes  the 
better  half;  wherefore  she  divides  equally,  and  so 
botii  have  right.  O  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  of 
God  1  and  yet  by  the  mojutbs  of  babes  and  E|ickling^ 
bas  he  set  forth  his  strength ;  that  which  great  phi- 
losophers  are  diapdting  apoH  in  vain,  is  brought  to 
ligbt  by  two  harmless  ^rls,even  the  whole  mystery 
of  a  commonwealth,  which  lies  oaiy  in  dividing  and 
chusing.  Nor  has  God  (if  bis  works  in  nature  be 
understood)  left  so  much  to  mankind  to  dispute  apoa, 
as  who  shall  dtvide  and  who  shall  choose,  hut  distri-' 
buted  thetn  for  ever  into  two  orders,  wbeRof  the 
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tme  bas  t&ft  natural  right  of  dividing,  and  tbe  oUief 
«f  chusing.    For  example;  ■ 

Tie  OritTS  oj  Poputo-  GwfTiment  m  tfatvt. 

A  commonwealth  is  but  a  civil  society  of  men : 
let  us  take  any  tiumher  of  men  (as  twenty)  and  imme-  ' 
diatdy  make  a  conunoa wealth.  Twen^  men  (if  they 
fce  not  all  idiots,  perhaps  if  they  be)  can  never  come 
so  togethei',  but  there  will  be  such  a  diflereuce  la 
tiiem,  that  afwiut  a  tbird  -will  be  wiser,  or  at  least 
less  foolish,  than  the'rest;  these  upon  acquaintance, 
tiiough  it  be  but  smalt,  will  be  discovered,  and  (as 
•t^s  that  have  Ifae  largest  beads)  lead  die  herd: 
'  for  while  tbe  six  disconrsing  and  argaing  one  with 
another,  shew  tbe  eminence  of  their  parts,  the  foni*- 
teen  discover  Uiings  that  they  never  thought  tm; 
or  are  cleared  in  divers  trutltt  which  had  fbrmel'ly 
perplexed  them.  ^Vherefore  in  matter  of  common 
concernment,  difiicul^,  or  danger,  they  bang  upoq 
their  lips  as  children  up«n  their  fathers  ;  and  die  in' 
fluence  thus  acquired  by  the  six,  the  eminence  of 
whose  puts  is  found  to  be  a  stay  and  coraftirt  to  the 
fourteen,  is  (authoritas  pafruta)  the  authority  of  the 
Others.  Wherefore  this  can  be  no  oUier  than  a  na- 
tural aristocracy,  difiiised  by  God  Aroughuut  th« 
Whole  body  of  mankind,  to  Ibis  end  -and  purpose} 
add  thwefore  such  as  tbe  people  haya  qot  o»Iy  a  ii% 
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tanl  bnt  «  positive  obligation  to  make  me  ei  a^ 
their  guides,  as  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  cDm-> 
nanded  to  take  wise  men,  and  onderstandiiig,  aiid 
koowa  among  their  tribes,  to  be  made  rulers  over 
them.  (Deut.  i.  13.)  The  six  thea  approved  of,  as 
in  the  present  case,  are  the  senate,  not  hy  hereditary 
l.ight,  in  regard  of  the  greatness  of  their  estates  only, 
(which  would  tend  to  such  power  as  might  force  at 
draw  the  people)  but  by  election  for  their  excellent 
parts,  which  tends  to  the  a^ancement  of  the  in- 
'  fluence  of  their  virtue  or  authority  that  leads  tb» 
people.  Wherefore  the  ofEce  of  the  senate  is  not  to 
be  commanders,  but  counsellors  of  the  people;  an4 
that  which  is  proper  to  counsellors  is  first  to  debate, 
and  afterward  to  give  advice  in  the  business  where^ 
npon  they  have  debated ;  whence  the  decrees  of  th« 
senate  are  sever  laws,  nor  so  {tenat&t  comultd)  called : 
«nd  these  being  maturely  framed,  it  is. their  duly 
(ftrre  ad  fopuhm)  to  propose  the  case  to  the  people^ 
Wherefore  the  senate  is  no  more  than  the  debate  of 
tiie  commonwealth.  Bat  to  debate,  is  to  discern  or 
put  a  tUfference  between  Uiings  that,  being  alike,  ar» 
aot  the  sanw ;  or  it  is  separating  and  weighing  this 
leason  agunst  thftt,  and  that  reason  against  this ; 
^hich  is  dividing. 

The  senate  having  then  i^yided,  who  shall  chnset 
Ask  the  girls :  for  if  she  that  divided  must  kav« 
cbosen  also^  it  lia4  bwa  Uttk  woise  foe  tb«  other  ift  ' 
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'MM  ehe  had  not  divided  at  all,  but  kept  the  whole 
'CiJce  to  berselff  in  regard  that  being  to  chuse  too  shft . 
.^divided  ucoEdngly.  Wherefore,  if  the  senate  faa,ve 
any  farther  power  than  to  divide,  the  coiomoa- 
wealth  caa  never  t>e  equal.  But  in  a  commoawealtb 
'CODUS^pg  of  a  single  cotmcil,  there  is  no  other  to 
'Choose  than  that  which  divided  ;  whence  k  is  that 
«ich  a  council  fails  not  to  ecramble,  tl^at  is,  to  b« 
^tious,  there  being  do  other  dividing  of  the  cake  ia 
that  case  ijut  among  themselves. 

Nor  is  there  aay  remedy  but  t«.  have  another 
^uncit  to  GbuB2.  The  nisdsm  of  the  few  may  be 
the  ligbt'Of  mankiad;  h«t Ibe  iaterest  of  the  few  it 
cot  the  profit  of  mankiad,  aer  -of  a  commonwealth. 
Wherefore,  seeing  we  have  gfanC^d  inWrest  to  be 
raatjoa,  tbey  muat  not  chuse  lest  it  put  out  tbeic 
light.  But  as  the  council  dividing  consists  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  commoaweaUh,  so  the  aseciably  oc 
council  chusing  should  consist  of  Utt  iaterest  of  the 
«onuiU)Bwealth :  as  the  wisdom  of  the  common- 
-wealth  is  in  the  aristocracy,  so  ^e  iaterest  of  tht 
commonwealth  is  in  the  whole  body  .of  the  people. 
And  whereas  this,  ia  case  the  conuBonwealth  con- 
U^t  of  a  whole  nation,  is  top  unwieldy  s  body  to  be 
assembled,  this  council  is  ta  consist  of  such  a  re- 
preseatative  as  «\»y  be  ei^tial,  and  so  constituted  as 
caa  never  contract  any  other  interest  than  that  of 
th»  whole  people  ;  the  manner  whereof,  bcin^  such 
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49  is  best  shewn  by  exempiificatioii,  I  remit  to  tlw 
model.  But  in  the  present  case,  the  six  dividtng, 
«nd  the  fearteen  chuatng,  mnat  of  necessity  take  iq 
the  whole  interest  of  the  twenty. 

Dividing  and  chasing,  in  the  language  of  a  com- 
monwealth, is  debating  and  resolving  ]  and  whatso- 
ever upon  debate  of  the  senate  is  proposed  to  the 
people,  and  resolved  by  them,  is  enacted  (autJutritatc 
fotrvm  et  jiatu  poptiH)  by  the  nuthority  of  the  h-. 
then,  And  by  the  power  of  tbe  people,  which  con* 
curring,  m^e  a  law. 

But  the  law  being  made,  says  Leviathan,  it  hut 
fBorA  and  paper,  miliotU  the  hand*  and  rworda  tf  nun  ; 
wherefore  as  those  two  orders  of  a  commonwealth, 
namely,  tbe  senate  and  the  people,  are  legislative,  so 
of  necessity  there  tnust  be  a  third  to  be  exerutive  of 
the  laws  made,  and  this  is  the  magistracy  ;  in  which 
order,  with  tbe  rest  being  up  by  art,  the  common- 
realtb  consists  of  the  mate  proposing,  the  petite  ivr 
ohmg,  end  the  magit^aa/  executing :  whereby  par-! 
aking  of  tbe  arittocracy,  as  in  the  senate ;  of  Ibe  (^ 
Kcraof,  as  in  tbe  people ;  and  of  monareiy,  as  in  the 
nsgistracy,  it  is  complete.  Now  there  being  no 
ither  commonwealth  but  this  in  a^t  or  nature,  it  is 
10  wonder  if  Macbiavel  has  shewed  us  that  the  an- 
ients  beld  this  only  to  be  good ;  but  it  seems  Strang* 
o  me  that  they  sbonld  hold  that  there  could  be  any 
jtbef  \  for  if  tiiere  be  such  a  thing  as  pore  mft> 
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Mrcby,  jet  that  there  should  be  such  a  one  as  pon 
Stnttocncy,  or  pure  democracy,  is  not  in  mj  iiuder- 
staading.  But  the  magistracy,  both  in  number  and 
fimctioD,  is  different  in  different  commonwealths. 
NerertbelesE,  tliereiB  one  condition  of  it  that  must 
|>e  the  same  in  every  one,  or  it  dissolves  the  common- 
wealth where  it  is  wanting.  And  this  is  no  le»e  thm 
that  as  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  is  the  executiva 
power  of  the  law,  so  the  head  of  the  magistrate  is 
•nswerable  to  the  people,  that  his  execution  be  ac- 
cording to  the  law ;  by  which  Leviathan  may  see, 
that  the  hand  or  sword  that  executes  the  law  is  iq 
it,  and  not  above  it. 


Then  ^ftec  toufihiag  slightly  oq  the  several 
commoiiwpi^ths  of  Israel,  Athens,  Lacedemon, 
Corthagei  |to^e,  Venice,  Swit^erljtDdj  au4 
Holland,  pttr  author  proceeds; 

But  that  we  may  observe  a  little  farther  how  tli* 
heathen  politicians  have  writleu,  not  only  out  of  na> 
ture,  but  as  it  were  out  of  Scripture :  As  in  the  conx 
iDonwealth  of  Israel,  God  <■  said  to  have  been  liing ; 
■o  the  commonwealth  where  the  law  is  king,  is  safd 
by  Afbtotle  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Gpd.  And  where 
by  the  lusts  or  passions  of  men  a  power  is  set  abeva 
^t^  *f  Uic  lav;  deriving  Sum  reason,  wiucb  is  tii^ 
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dictate  of  God,  God  in  that  uate  u  rejected  er  d»-: 
poMd,  that  be  should  not  teign  over  them,  aa  he  was 
in  hioA     And  yet  Leviathan  will  have  it,  Uiat 
"  by  reodiDg  of  the»e  Greek  and  Ijitin  {he  might  as 
well  ia  this  sense  have  utid  Hebrew)  authora,  young 
men,  sod  alt  others  that  are  unprovided  of  the  aoti-. 
dote  of  so)id  reason,  receiving  a  strong  and  delight- 
ful impression  of  ihe  great  exploits  of  war  atchlevedj 
by  the  conductors  of  their  armies,  receive  withal  a 
pleasing,  idea  of  all  they  have  done  besides  :  and  naai^ 
gine  their  great  prosperity  not  to  have  proceeded  from, 
the  emulation  of  particular  mea,  but  from  the  yir^ 
tue  of  their  popular  form  of  government ;  not,  consi- 
dering the  frequent  seditions  and   civil   wats  pro- 
duced by  the  imperfection  of  their  polity,"     Where 
rst,  the  bkme  he  lays  to  the  heathen  authors  ia  in 
is  sense  laid  lo  the  Scripture ;  and  whereas  be  holds 
lem  to  be  young  men,  or  men  of  no  antidote,  that 
re  of  like  opinions,  it  should  leem  that  Machiavel, 
le  sde  retriever  of  this  ancient  prudence,  is  to  his 
)Iid  reason  a  beardless  boy  that  has  newly  read 
ivy.    And  bow  solid  his  reason  is  may  appear, 
Jiere  he  grants  the  great  prosperity  of  ancient  com- 
loaweattbs,  which,  is  to  give  up  the  controversyi 
br  such  an  effect  must  have  some  adequate  cause  i 
ihich  to  evade,  be  insinuates  that  it  was  nothing 
ise  but  the  emulation  of  particular  men :  as  if  so 
nat  an  euuila^n  could  hava  been  generated  withr 
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^  as  great  viFtiu  1  so  f^seaX,  virtue  witLout  th*  beat 
(dueatioB.;  the  best  educt^m  without  the  bs&t  laws  ( 
m  the  best  laws  any  otbeiwUe  than  bj  tb«  excel- 
Iwcy  of  their  poUOf. 

But  if  tome  of  these  commouwealthsi  v  being  less 
perfect  in  their  polity  than  oib^ra,  h^ye  been  more 
seditions,  it  is  not  more  an  argument  uf  the  infirmity 
4^  thia  or  that  commonwealth  in  particular,  than  of 
the  ejtcellescy  of  that  icintl  of  pfihy  in  genersl;- 
wbich  if  tbey  that  have  not  altogether  reached, 
Mrcrtheleas.  had  ^«ater  prosperity,  what  would  beial 
them  that  aboutd  reach ) 

Id  tu»w«T  tn  which  question  let  roe  invite  Leri^ 
)hui,  who  in  all  o^r  gaveimnents  gives  the  advan' 
tage  to  monarchy  for  perfection,  to  it  better  disquis'b 
tion  of  it  by  these  three  asfcrtions. 

The  lint,  thnt  the  perfection  of  govempieat  lies 
BpoB  such  a  libratioD  in  the  frame  of  it,  that  no  maa 
or  mm  in  01  under  it  can  have  the  interest ;  or  havT 
iug  the  interflBt,  can  havf  the  power  to  disturb  it 
with  sedition. 

The  second,  that  monarchy,  reaching. the  perfect 
tion  of  the  kind,  reaches  pot  to  the  perfection  of 
govemmeDt ;  but  must  have  some  dangerous  flaw 

ip'it 

The  third,  that  pc^ular  government,  reaching  the   . 
perfection  of  the  kind,  reaches  the  perfection  ef  go- 
Ttraoumt,  and  hfts  nu  flaw  in  it. 
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Thf  Ant  usertioB  reqnires  do  proof.  For  (ht 
proof  of  tbe  secoixl,  moqsrcfay,  u  has  been  bUwr, 
it  of  two  kinds,  tbe  ont  by  arms,  the  other  by  k  no- 
bility ;  and  there  is  no  other  kind  in  art  or  naturet 
for  if  there  have  been  anciently  some  governments 
called  kingdoms,  as  one  of  the  Goths  in  Sjwn,  and 
another  of  iba  Vandals  in  Afriee,  where  the  king 
ruled  irithoat  a  nobility,  and  by  a  council  of  the  peo- 
ple (Wily !  it  ic  expressly  said  by  the  authors  that 
mention  thetn,  that  the  kings  vere  hut  the  captains, 
and  that  the  peofJe  not  only  gave  them  laws,  hut  de- 
posed them  as  often  as  they  pleased.  Nor  is  it  pos^ 
■iUe  in  reason  that  it  should  be  otherwise'  in  like 
cases;  wherefore  these  were  either  no  mOBarcbiei, 
or  bad  greater  flaws  in  them  than  any  other. 

But  for  a  monarehy  by  arms,  as  that  of  the  Turk, 
(which  of  all  models  that  ever  were,  comes  up  to  the 
perfection  of  the  kind)  it  is  not  in  the  wit  or  power 
of  man  to  cure  it  of  that  dangerous  flaw,  that  the  no- 
bility had  frequent  interest  and  perpetuM  power,  by 
their  retainers  and  tenants,  to  raise  sedition ;  and 
(whereas  the  JantEaries  occasion  this  kind  of  cala- 
mity no  sooner  thtm  they  make  an  end  of  it)  to  levy 
a  lasting  war,  to  the  vast  efiiision  of  blood,  and  that 
even  upon  occasions  wherein  the  people,  but  for  tbeif 
dependence  upon  their  lords,  had  no  concernmentt 
pa  in  the  feud  of  the  red  and  white.  The  like  foas 
fieefl  frequent  in  Spdn,  France,  Germany,  and  otbes 
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MOMCobiiei  <tf  thia  kiwli  Kherefore  monarchy  by  s 
mobility  is  iu>  perfect  goveniment. 

For  the  proof  of  the  tbird  uxTtionj  Leviathan 
yields  it  to  tnci  that  there  is  no  «muaoiiw^th  hut 
monarchical  or  [Popular :  whereliire  if  no  monarchy 
be  a  pufect  government,  then  cither  there  ii  no  |Fcr' 
lect  government,  or  it  must  be  popular :  for  which 
kind  of  Constitution  I  have  something  more  to  say* 
than  Leviathan  has  said,  or  ever  will  be  able  to  S17 
for  tnonarchyi    As, 

First,  that  it  is  the  gov^mnent  that  was  never  coiy 
quered  by  any  monarch,  from  the  beginning  of  ttus 
world  to  tbis  day:  for  ii'tbe  commonwealths  of  Greece 
came  under  the  yoke  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  they 
were  first  broken  by  themselves. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  the  gov«iunent  that  has  be- 
qneiitly  led  mighty  monarchs  in  triumph. 

Thirdly,  that  it  is  the  government,  which,  if  it  has 
been  seditious,  it  has  not  been  so  from  any  imperfec- 
tion in  tbe  kind,  bat  in  the  particular  constitution ; 
'which,  wherever  the  like  has  happened,  lOfat  have 
been  inequal. 

'  Fourthly,  that  it  is  the  government,  which,  if  it 
has  been  any  thing  near  equal,  was  never  seditions  ; , 
or  let  him  shew  me  what  sedition  has  happened  in 
Lacedeinon  or  Venice. 

Fifthly,  that  it  is  the  government,  which,  attain- 
ing to  pofect  equality,  has  such  a  hbrativn  in  the 
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Tramfrorit,  that  no  man  living  Can  sbCw  wtiicli  ^*aff 
any  man  or  men,  in  or  under  it,  can  <?bRtr&ct  an^ 
'gnch  iniwest  or  power  as  should  be  able  to  disturb 
the  commonwealth  with  sedition  t  wherefore  an  eqUtu 
Comrannweahh  is  that  only  which  ii  without  flaw; 
uid  contains  in  it  the  full  perfection  of  govertament. 


It  appears,  however,  that  Harrington's  U. 
hot  a  commonwealth  to  the  exclosionof  no< 
^ility :  fnr  a  little  farther  on^  he  sajs  t 

It  will  be  convenient  in  this  placs  to  apeak  a  word 
to  such  as  go  about  to  insinuate  to  the  nobility  or 
gently  a  fear  of  the  people,  or  to  tbe  people  a  fear  of, 
the  nobility  or  gentry,  as  If  their  interests  were  dfr= 
structive  to  each  other  ;  when  indeed  an  army  may 
as  well  consist  of  soldiers  without  officers,  or  of  ofli' 
cers  without  soldiers,  as  a  commonwealth  (especially 
Eucb  a.  one  as  is  capable  of  greatness)  of  a  people 
'  without  a  gentry,  or  of  a  gentry  without  a  people. 
Wherefore  this  (though  not  always  so  intended,  as 
may  appear  by  Machiavel,  Vho  else  would  be  guilty) 
is  a  peiniciiius  error.  There  is  somMbing  first  in 
tbe  making  of  a  commonwealth;  tbeu  in  tbe  govern-' 
ing  of  it ;  and  last  of  all,  in  the  leading  of  its  armies^ 
which  (though  there  be  great  divines,  great  lawyers, 
great  men  in  all  professions)  seems  to  be  ^ eculiaf 
only  to  the  genius  of  a  gentleman. 
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I  shaB  give  one  short  extract  more  from  thH 
intelligent  writer.  When  the  lord  Archon  had 
completely  orgatiized  the  commonwealth  of 
Oceana,  he  abdicated  the  magistracy.  The 
following  remarks  appear  to  be  founded  in  deep 
political  wisdom. 

Theaenate,  as  struck  with  astonishment,  continu- 
ing silent ;  men  upon  so  Bndiien  an  accident  being  al' 
together  unprovided  6f  what  to  say,  till  the  Archon 
withdrawing,  andbeing  almost  at  the  door,  divers  of 
the  knights  flew  from  their  places,  offering  as  it  were  ' 
te  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  while  he  escaping  left 
the  senate  with  the  tears  in  their  eyes,  as  children 
that  had  lost  their  father  ;  and  to  rid  himself  of  all 
ferttier  importunity,  retired  to  a  country  house  of  his, 
tieing  remote  and  very  private,  insomuch  that  no 
man  could  tell  for  some  time  what  was  become  of 
him.  Thns  the  law-maker  happened  to  be  the  first 
object  and  reflection  of  the  law  mode ;  for  as  liberty 
of  all  things  is  tbe  most  welcome  to  a  people,  so  is 
there  nothing  more  abhorrent  from  their  naturs  tba» 
iBgraUtode.  We,  accusing  the  Roman  people  of  this 
crime  agEUnst  some  of  their  greatest  benefactors,  a» 
CamiUnt,  heap  mistake  upon  mistake ;  for  being  not 
■0  competent  judges  of  what  belongs  to  liberty  as 
they  were,  we  take  upon  us  to  be  more  competent 
Judges  of  virtue.    And  whereas  virtue,  for  being  » 
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vulgar  thii)g  among  them,  was  of  no  less  ta.tt  tbatt 
jewels  are  vith  such  as  wear  the  most ;  we  are  sell-* 
ing  this  pKCious  stone,  which  we  have  igoorantly 
raked  out  of  the  Roman  ruins,  at  such  a  rate  sis  the 
SwitzerB  did  that  which  they  took  ta  the  baggage  of 
Charles  of  Burgundy.  For  that  Camillus  had  stood 
more  firm  agaiost  the  ruin  of  Rome,  than  her  capitol, 
was  acknewleclged;  but  on  the  other  side,  that  he 
stood  as  firm  for  the  patricians  against  the  hbertj  of 
the  people,  was  as  [ilaill ;  wherefore  he  never  wanted 
those  of  the  people  that  would  die  at  his  foot  in  the 
field,  nor  that  would  withstand  him  to  hU  beard  in 
the  city.  An  example  in  which  they  that  think  Ca- 
millus had  wrong,  neither  do  themselves  right  nor 
the  people  of  Rome;  who  in  this  signify  no  less  thaa  • 
that  they  had  a  scorn  of  slavery  beyond  the  fear  of 
ruin,  which  ie  the  height  of  magnanimity.  The  lika 
niigbt  be  shewn  by  other  examples  objected  against 
this  and  other  popular  governments,  as  in  {he  banish- 
ment of  Aristides  the  Just  from  Athens,  by  the  os- 
tracism, which  first  was  no  punishment,  nor  cverun- 
derstood  for  so  much  as  a  disparagement ;  but  tended 
only  to  the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  through 
the  removal  of  a  citizen  (whose  riches  or  power  with 
a  party  was  suspected)  out  of  harm's  way  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  neither  to  the  diminution  of  his 
estate,  or  honour.  And  next,  though  the  virtue  of 
Aristides  might  iu  itself  be  unquestioned,  yet  for  bin) 
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lih^  the  name  of  the  Just,  to  become  universal  um- 
J)ire  of  the  people  in  all  cases,  even  to  the  neglect  of 
the  legal  ways  and  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  ap- 
Jiroached  so  much  to  the  prince,  that  the  Athenians,' 
doing  Aristides  no  wrong,  did  their  government  no 
more  than  right  iii  reirioflirig  hini;  which  therefore 
is  not  so  probable  to  have  come  to  pass,  as  Flularch 
presumes,  through  the  envy  of  Themistocles,  seeing 
Aristi.des  was  far  more  popular  than  Themistocles, 
who  soon  after  took  the  same  vialk,  upon  a  nor£% 
occasion. 


The  Oceana  was  dedicated  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  after  perusing  it,  said,  "  The  gentle- 
man would  like  to  trepan  me  out  of  my  power ; 
but  what  I  have  got  by  the  sword,  I  will  not 
tjuit  for  a  little  paper  shoti" 

Hairington  was  the  author  of  several  other 
compositions^  all  of  a  political  nature;  but  U3 
the  whole  of  his  works  have  been  collected  ia 
ene  volume  4to.  by  Mr.  Toland,  and  are  con- 
sequently accessible  to  most  readers,  it  were 
needless  to  specify  them. 
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J'OHN  CtBITElAND,  poct  and  rojaSat,  vras 
bom  in  l6lS,  at  Loughborough,  in  Leicester' 
shire.  In  1627,  he  entered  at  ChmtV  College, 
Cambridge/  where,  in  1631,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts.  About  three  years 
^  aftei->  he  was  Reeled  fellow  of  St.  Joho's  Col- 
kgCj  in  the  same  university,  and,  in  163{,  pro- 
ceeded masOr  of  arts.  He  was  both  tutor  and 
ihetoric  reader  in  his  college. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  ctvil  wars>  he  is 
stud  tO'have  been  the  first  champion  in  verse 
for  the  TOjid  cause,  in  which  he  exerted  all  hi» 
influence  and  interest.  He  was  at  length  seized 
at  Norwich,  1655,  as  "  a  person  of  great  abili- 
ties," adverse  and  dangerous  to  the  reigning  go- 
vernment, and  sent  prisoner  to  Yarmouth;  but 
oa  sending  a  humble  petition  to  the  lord  pro- 
tector, he  was  again  set  at  liberty.    He  aftei- 
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Tans  became  menber  of  a  club  of  wits  and 
royalists  ia  Londoo,  of  which  Butler,  the  well- 
known  author  of  Hudibras,  was  a  member. 
He  died  in  l658. 

Cleiveland  is  most  remembered  as  a  witty 
poet;  he  is  mentioned,  in  conjunction  with 
Donne,  by  Johoson,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  as 
being  at  the  bead  of  what  he  calls  the  metaphy- 
sical poets.  His  prose  consists  only  of  two  oi 
three  small  pieces,  of  which  the  most  amusing 
is  the  character  of  a  Diurnal-maker.  A  part  of 
it  will  furnish  an  adequate  specimen  of  his  man- 
ner; it  abonnds  ia  the  quaintest  wit,  such  as 
distinguishes  his  poetry.  The  Diumati  were 
news-papera  of  the  parliament  side,  resembling 
modem  court-gazettes. 

The  Charactfr  of  a  Dtumalmaker. 

A  diomal-maker  is  the  sub-almonrr  of  history, 
Queeu  Mab's  Register ;  one  whom,  by  the  same  figure 
that  a  noTth-countij'  pedlar  is  a  mercb ant-man,  you 
fnay  style  an  author :  it  is  the  like  over-reach  of  lan- 
guage, where  every  thin  tinder-cloaked  quack  is  doc- 
tor; when  a  clumaycobler  usurps  the  attribute  of  our 
English  peek's,  and  is  vamped  a  translator ;  list  him 
a  writer,  and  you  smother  Geoflrey  in  swabberslops  ; 
T  2 
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the  very  name  of  dabbler  oversets  hiqi ;  he  is  smrl- 
lowed  up  in  the  praise,  like  sir  Samuel  Luke  in  a 
great  saddle,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  giddy  feath^' 
in  his  crown.  They  call  him  a  Mercury,  bntbe  be- 
comes the  epithet  like  the  little  negro  mounted  on  the 
elephant,  just  sucb  another  blot-rampairt.  He  has 
not  stuffings  sufficient  for  the  reproach  of  a  scribb1er> 
l)ut  it  hangs  about  him  lite  an  old'  wife's  skin,  when 
the  flesh  hath  forsaken  her,  lank  and  loose.  He  de- 
iames  a  good  title,  as  well  as  most  of  our  modern  no- 
blemen, those  veins  of  greatness,  the  body  politic's 
most  peccant  humours,  blistered  into  lords.  He  hath 
eo  raw'boned  a  being,  that  however  you  render  him, 
he  rubs  it  out,  and  makes  rags  of  the  expression. 
The  silly  countryman  (who  seeing  an  ape  in  a  scarlet 
coat,  blest  his  young  worship,  and  gave  his  landlord 
joy  of  the  hope?  of  hia  house)  did  not  slander  his  cont- 
plimeut  with  worse  application  than  he  that  names 
thjs  shred  an  hist«rian.  To  call  him  an  bi»tt>r'an  is 
to  knigbt  a  mandrake;  it  is  to  view  him  through  a 
perspective,  and,  by  that  gross  hyperbole,  to  give  the 
reputation  of  an  engineer  to  a  maker  of  mouse-trapS' 
Such  an  historian  would  hardly  pass  muster  with  a 
Scotch  stationer  in  a  sieve  full  of  ballads  and  godly 
beuh.  He  would  not  serve  for  the  breast-plate  of  a 
bluing  Grecian.  The  most  cramped  compendium 
that  the  age  hath  seen  since  all  learning  was  torn  into 
tods,  outstrips  bint  by  the  bead.    I  have  beatd  of 
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pu^tB  that  could  prattle  in  a  play,  but  never  saw  of 
their  writinga  before.  There  goes  a  report  of  the 
Holland  women,  that,  together  with  their  children, 
they  are  delivered  of  asooterkin,  not  unlike  to  a  rat, 
which  some  imagine  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  stoves.' 
I  know  not  what  ignis  fatuus  adulterates  the  press, 
hut  it  soemB  much  after  that  fashion,  else  how  could 
this  vermin  liiink  to  be  a  twin  to  a  legitimate  writer  f 
'When  those  weekly  fragments  shall  pass  for  history, 
let  the  poor  man's  box  be  entitled  the  exchequer,  and 
the  alms-basket  a  magazine.  Not  a  worm  that  gnawS 
on  the  dull  scalp  of  voluminous  Flollinshed,  but  at 
every  meal  devoured  more  chronicle  than  his  tribe 
amounts.  A  mai^inal  note  of  William  Prinne  would 
serve  for.  winding  sheet  for  that  man's  works,  like 
thick-skinned  fruits  are  alt  rind,  fit  for  nothing  but 
the  author's  fate,  to  be  pared  in  a  pillory.  •  *  • 
Methinka  the  Turk  should  license  Diumals,  because 
te  prohibits  learning-  and  books.  A  library  of 
Diurnals  is  a  wardrobe  of  frippery;  it  is  a  just  idea  of 
the  limbo  of  infants.  I  saw  one  once  that  could 
write  with  his  toes ;  by  the  same  token,  I  could  have 
wished  he  had  worn  his  copies  for  socks;  it  is  he, 
without  doubt,  from  whom  the  Diumals  derive  their 
pedigree,  and  they  have  a  birth-right  accordingly, 
being  shuffled  out  at  the  bed's-feet  of  History.  To 
what  infinite  numbers  an  historian .  would  multiply, 
etiguld  he  crumble  into  elves  of  this  profession!  Zif> 
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gitaud  PjnMM,  whoM  flesh  brtd  such  a  woiU  of  JKC 
cutort,  u  being  made  of  tbe  roe  of  a  herring,  of  uo- 
thiog  else  but  compacted  nits,  did  not  disband  his 
body  in  more  variety.  To  supply  this  smallnesB, 
they  are  fain  to  join  forces,  so  they  are  not  singly, 
but  as  the  castom  la,  in  a  croakioj;  committee;  tb^ 
tug  at  Uie  pen,  like  elaves  at  the  oar,  a  whole  banV  to- 
gether; tfaey  write  in  the  posture  tht  Swedes  give  fire 
in,  over  (me  anothers'  heads.  It  is  said  there  is  more 
«f  them  go  to  a  suit  of  clothes,  thAn  to  Britaoicus. 
In  this  polygamy  the  clothes  breed,  and  cannot  tell 
whose  issue  is  lawfully  begotten.     •    •     •     * 

But  I  must  draw  to  an  end,  for  every  character  is 
ftn  anatomy  lecture;  and  it  fares  with  me  in  this  of 
the  Diurnal-maker,  as  with  him  that  reads  on  a 
^gged  malefactor;  my  subject  smells  before  I  have 
gone  half  through  him :  for  a  parting  blow  then,  the 
word  historian  imports  a  sage  and  solemn  author,  on* 
that  curls  his  brow  with  a  SQllen  gravity,  like  a  bull* 
lecked  presbyter,  slnc^  tbe  army  hath  got  off  bis  jn- 
lisdiction,  who,  presbyter-like,  sweeps  his  breast  with  ■ 
I  rereTfind  beard,  full  of  native  moss-troopers.  Not 
(uch  a  squirting  scribe  as  this  that  is  troubled  with 
ihe  rickets,  and  makes  pennyworths  of  history.  Tha 
wlkge  treasury,  jtbat  never  bad  in  bank  above  4 
Harry  groat,  shut  up  there  in  a  melancholy  solitude, 
ike  one  that  is  kept  to  keep  possessiou,  bad  as  good 
ividence  to  shew  for  his  Utle,  as  he  for  an  historian ; 
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so  if  he  needs  will  be  an  bistonBo,  be  is  not  cited  in 
tbe  sterling  acceptatjon,"  bat  after  the  rate  of  blue 
caps  leckooing  an  bistoiiao  Scot.  Now  a  Scotch- 
naif  s  liHigue  nins  high  Fuilama;  there  is  a  cheat  a 
bit  idiom ;  for  the  sense  ebbs  fi-o;n  the  bold  exprw 
eion,  like  the  citizen's  gallon,  which  the  drawer  inter- 
prets but  h^f  a  pint  In  snai^  a  Diumal^naker  ia 
the  anti-mark  of  an  histoiian;  he  differs  from  him 
aa  adrillfromaman,  (or  if  yon  had  rather  have  it  in 
the  saints'  gibberish)  as  a  Unttr  doth  irom  a  iolder' 
ftrti. 
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The  poet,  was  bom  in  Fleet-street,  Loadont 
in  l6l3.  His  fatherwas  a  grocer;  after  whose 
death' he  was  admitted  aking's  scholar  ia  Westr 
minster  School.  Ilis  depided  taste  for  poetry 
was  called  forth  by  his  accidentally  reading,  at 
a  very  early  age,  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen,'' 
which  lay  in  the  window  of  his  mother's  apart- 
:pient.  From  Westminster  he  was  removed 
to  Trinitjr  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  elected  scholar  in  1636. 

Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  wa; 
ejected  by  the  parliament,  on  account  of  his 
loyalty,  from  Cambridge,  when  he  sheltered 
himself  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

From  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  too^ 
he  obtained  an  introduction  at  court,  attended 
the  king  in  several  of  his  journeys  and  expedi-. 
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^0119,  and  became  acquainted  with  many  of 
the  celebrated  men  of  his  time,  particularly 
lord  Falkland^  then  one  of  the  principal  secre- 
taries of  state. 

During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
settled  in  the  famil;  of  the  earl  of  St,  Albans, 
and  accompanied  the  queen  mother,  when  she 
was  forced  to  retire  into  France,  and  was  ab- 
sent from  his  country  ten  years.  In  1656,  he 
returned  to  England,  was  soon  after  seized  by 
the  usurpers,  and  obt^ned  his  liberty  only  oh 
the  hard  terms  of  a  thousand  pounds  bail. 

After  the  restoration,  through  the  Interest  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  earl  of  St. 
Albans,  a  competent  estate  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  he  retired  to  Chertsey,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  studious  retirement.  Here  also  he  died 
jn  1667,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  h'fs  age. 

The  prose  works  of  Cowley  are  not  nume* 
rous;  in  the  whole  they  occupy  not  more  than 
about  sixty  pages,  small-sized  folio;  and  even 
these  are  interspersed  with  occasional  piecesi  > 
of  poetry,  with  a  few  translations  of  Latin  an-: 
thors,  suggested  by  the  subjects  on  which  he 
was  writing.  The  folIowiDg  is  a  list  of  thcif 
tiqesi. 
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1.  A  Piopoeition  for  tha  Advaneement  of 

Sxperimental  PbiloBophj. 

2.  A  Discourse^  by  way  of  Vision,  concern- 
ing the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Several   Discourses,  by  way  of  Essays,   in 
Verse  and  Prose. 
1.  Of  Liberty, 
a.  Of  Solitude. 

3.  Of  Obscurity. 

4.  Of  Agriculture. 

5.  Tbe  Garden.    To  J,  Evelyn,  Esq. 

6.  Of  Greatness. 

7.  Of  Avarice. 

f}.  The  Pangeis  of  »i^  Honest  Man  in  much 
Company. 

0.  Tbe  Shortness  of  Life,  and  Vncsrtaiaty 
of  Biches. 

10.  Tbe  Danger  of  Frociastioation.  A  Let» 
ter  to  Mr«S.  h. 

J  I.  Of  Myself. 

The  last  is  by  far  the  most  interesting;  it  is 
very  simply  and  beautifnlly  written. 

It  is  a  hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  maa  to  writ*  o£ 
bimself;  it  grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of 
disparasemcDt,  and  the  readei's  ears  to  hear  any 
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tiling  ef  IH«w  from  bim-  Then  is  no  danger  froin 
me  of  offendiDg  bim  in  this  ktod;  neither  my  mind, 
nor  my  body,  nor  my  fortune,  allow  me  Bay  mate* 
rials  for  that  vanity.  It  is  sufficient,  for  my  own 
contentment,  tbat  they  have  pretarved  me  from  being 
icaodalous,  or  rema^able  on  the  defective  side.  But, 
besides  that,  I  shall  here  speak  of  myself  only  in  re« 
lation  to  the  subject  of  these  precedent  discourse*, 
and  shall  be  likelier  thereby  to  fall  into  the  contempt, 
than  rise  up  to  the  estimation  of  most  people.  As 
fkr  as  my  memory  can  retnm  back  into  my  post  life, 
before  I  knew,  or  was  capable  of  guessing,  what  thi 
world,  or  glories,  ojr  business  of  it  were,  the  natural 
affecttons  of  ray  eoul  gave  a  secret  bent  of  aversion 
from  them,  as  some  plants  are  said  to  turn  away 
from  others,  by  an  antipathy  imperceptible  to  them- 
lelve*,  and  inscrutable  to  man's  understanding.  Even 
when  I  was  a  very  young  hoy  at  school,  instead  of 
running  about  on  holidays,  and  playing  with  my 
fellows,  I  was  wont  to,  steal  from  them,  anf  walk  into 
the  fields,  either  alone  with  a  book,  or  with  some  one 
companion,  if  Iconld  find  any  of  the  same  temper. 
I  was  then,  too.  so  much  an  enemy  to  constraint,  that 
my  masters  could  never  prevail  on  me,  by  any  petw 
suasions  or  encouragements,  to  learn,  without  book, 
the  common  rules  of  grammar,  in  which  they  dis- 
pensed with  me  alone,  because  they  found'  I  made  k 
shift  to  do  the  usual  exercise  out  pf  my  own  reading 
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and  observation.  That  I  was  tbsn  of  the  same  mind 
«s  I  am  now,  (whieh  I  confess  I  wonder  at  myself) 
may  appetir  at  the  latlfr  «nd  Of  an  ode,  which  I  made 
when  ,1  n'as  but  thirteen  years  old,  and  which  was 
then  printed,  with  many  other  verses.  The  beginning 
0f  it  is  boyiih;  but  of  this  part  whieh  I  here  set  down 
(if  a  very  little  were-  corrected),  I  should  hardly  now 
bt  much  ashamed, 


This  only  gr^it  me,  that  my  means  may  lie 
Too  low  for  envy,  for  contempt  too  high. 

Some  honour  I  would  have, 
Not  from  great  deeds,  but  got)d  alone ; 
fb-  unknown  are  better  than  ill  known. 

Rumour  can  ope*  the  grave : 
Acquaintance  I  would  have ;  but  when  *t  depends 
}fot  on  tbe  number,  but  the  choice  of  friends. 


Bfioks  should,  not  busioesB,  entertain  the  light, 
Add  sleep,  as  undisturb'd  as  death,  the  night. 

My  house  a  cottage,  more 
Than  palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  no  luxury. 

My  garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  bond,  not  Arf  s ;  and  pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  Held. 
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Tius  would  I  double  my  life's  fading  space,    . 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  race. 

And  in  this  true  delight. 
These  unbought  sports,  that  bappy  state, 
I  WQuld  not  fear  nor  wish  my  fate. 

But  boldly  say  each  night. 
To-morrow  let  my  sun  his  beams  display. 
Or  in  clouds  hide  them  ;  I  have  liv'd  to-day. 

You  may  see  by  it  1  was  even  then  ac!quainted  witli 
the  poets  (for  the  conclusion  is  taken  out  of  Hoface^r; 
end  perhaps  it  was  the  immature  and  immoderaU 
love  of  them,  which  stamped  first,  or  rather  engraved, 
the  characters  in  me.  They  were  like  letters-  cut  ib 
the  bark  of  a  young  tree,  which,  with  the  tree,  stiH 
grow  proportionably.  But,  how  this  love  came  t* 
be  produced  in  me  so  early,  is  a  hard  question:  I  be- 
lieve I  can  tell  the  particular  little  chance  that  filled 
my  head  first  with  such  chimes  of  verse,  as  have  ' 
never  since  left  ringing  there:  for  I  remember  when 
I  began  to  read,  and  take  some  pleasure  in  it,  there 
was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour,  (1  know  not 
hy  what  accident,  for  she  herself  never  in  her  life 
read  any  book  but  of  devotion;)  but  there  waa  wont 
to  lie  Spencer's  Works;  this  I  happened  to  fall  upoa, 
'ftnd  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  stories  of  the 
kaij^hts,  and  giants^  and  monsters,  and  brave  hoascs^ 
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vbich  I  found  every  where  there :  (tlioDgh  my  lin* 
derstanding  had  little  to  do  with  all  this)  and  by  de- 
grees,  with  the  tinkling  of  (he  rhyme,  and  dance  of 
the  numbers,  so  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over 
before  I  was  twelve  year?  old,  and  was  thus  made  a 
poet  as  immediately  as  a  child  is  made  an  eunucfa.. 
With  these  affections  of  mind,  and  my  heart  wholly 
■et  upon  letters,  1  went  to  the  university;  bat  wu 
soon  torn  from  thence  by  that  pablic  violent  storm, 
which  would  suffer  nothing  to  stand  where  it  did,  but 
rooted  up  every  plant,  even  from  the  princely  cedars, 
to  me,  the  hyssop.  Yet  I  had  as  good  fortune  as 
could  have  befallen  me  in  such  a  tempest;  for  I  was 
cast  by  it  into  the  family  of  one  of  the  best  persons, 
and  into  the  conrt  of  one  of  the  best  princesses  in  the 
world.  Now,  thoDgh  I  was  here  engaged  in  ways  most 
contraiy  to  the  original  design  of  my  life;  that  is,  into 
much  company,  and  no  small  business,  and  into  a 
diuly  sight  of  greatness,  both  militant  and  triucn* 
pbant,  (for  that  was  the  state  then  of  the  English 
and  the  French  courts  j  yet  all  this  was  so  far  from 
altering  my  opinion,  that  it  only  added  the  confirma< 
tion  of  reason  to  that  which  was  before  but  natural 
inctinatiun.  I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind 
of  life,  the  nearer  I  came  to  it ;  and  that  beauty  which 
I  did  not  fall  in  love  with,  when,  for  aught  I  knew,  it 
was  Teal,  was  not  like  to  bewitch,  or  intice  irte,  when 
1  saw  it  was  adulterjite.    I  met  with  several  great 
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persom,  whom  I  liked  very  well ;  bat  cobM  not  pti- 
eeive  tii&t  any  part  of  th«r  greatneas  was  to  be  liked 
or  desired,  no  more  than  I  would  be  glad  or  content 
to  be  in  a  storm,  tbougb  I  kw  many  sbips  which  rid 
safely  and  bravely  in  iL  A  stonn  would  not  agree 
with  my  stomach,  if  it  did  with  my  courage;  though 
I  was  in  a.  Aowd  of  as  good  company  as  could  be 
found  any  where,  though  I  was  in  business  of  great 
and  honourable  tnisl,  though  I  eat  at  the  best  table, 
and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences  for  present  sub" 
sistence  that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  my' 
condition,  in  bani^ment  and  public  distresses ;  yet  I 
could  not  abstun  from  renewing  my  old  school-boy's 
wish,  in  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

Well  then;  I  now  do  plainly  see, 

This  busy  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree,  &c. 

And  I  never  then  proposed  to  myself  any  other  ad- 
vantage from  his  majest/s  happy  restoration,  but  the 
getting  into  some  moderately  convenient  retreat  in 
the  country,  which  I  thought  in  that  case  I  might 
easily  have  compassed,  as  well  as  some  others,  who, 
with  no  greater  probabilities  or  pretences,  have  ax' 
rived,  to  extraordinary  fortunes.  But  I  had  before 
written  a  shrewd  prophecy  ugainst  myself,  and  I 
think  Apollo  inspired  me  in  the  truth,  though  not  in 
the  elegance  of  it: 
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Thou  nutlier  great  at  Court,  nor  in  the  War, 
Nor  atthe  Exchange  shalt  be,  norat  the  wrangling  bar; 
Content  thyself  with  the  small  barren  praise, 
Which  neglected  verse  does  raise,  &c. 

However,  by  the  failing  of  the  forces  .which  I  had 
expected,  I  did  not  quit  the  design  which  I  had  re- 
solved on ;  I  cast  myself  into  it  a  corpiis  ptnB,  with- 
out making  capitulations,  or  taking  counsel  of  for- 
tune.    Bat  God  laughs  at  man,  who  says  to  his  soul, 
Take  thy  ease  :  1  met  presently  not  6nly  with  many 
little  incumbrances  and  impediments,   but  with  so 
much  sickness,  (anew  misfortune  tome)  as  would 
have  spoiled  the  happiness  of  an  emperor,  as  well  as 
mine.     Yet  I  do  neither  repent  nor  alter  my  course ; 
JTon  ego  ptrfiditm  rfiri  lacraTnaitam.     Nothing  shall 
separate  me  frotn  a  mistress  which  I  have  loved  so 
long,  and   Iiave  now  at  last   married;  though  she 
neither  has  brought  me  a  rich  portion,  nor  lived  yet 
GO  quietly  with  me  as  I  hoped  from  her, 
—~—  Ncc  Tos  dalcmima  mundi 
JTomina  ■DOS  Musa,  Libertm,  Otia,  Libri, 
Hortique,  Sylvteqite,  anm4  remanente  rdinquam. 
——Nor  by  me  e'er  shall  you, 
You  of  all  names  the  sweetest  and  the  best. 
You  Muses,  Books,  and  Liberty,  and  Rest; 
You  Gardens,  I'ields,  and  Woods  forsaken  b«/ 
As  long  as  life  itself  forsakes  not  me. 
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Dr^  Johnson's  character  <jf  his  prose  stj'le 
Ineriu  quotation :  "  No  author  (says  he)  ever 
kept  his  verse  and  prose  at  a  greater  distance 
from  each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and 
his  style  has  a  Bmootb  and  placid  equability, 
which  has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commen- 
dation. Kothing  is  far-sought,  or  hard-laboured, 
but  all  is  easy  without  feetdeoess,  and  familiar 
vitbout  grossness.'' 
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Was  the  second  sorviving  son  of  Robert,  earl 
of  Leicester,  by  his  wife  Dorothy,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland. 
He  was  bora  about  the  year  1621-2.  His  fa-  . 
tber,  when  ambassador  successively  to  the 
courts  of  Denmark  and  France,  took  youn;; 
Sidney  with  him,  though  a  mere  youth,  to  give 
him  every  opportunity  oF  improvement. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebdlion  in  Ire- 
land, 1641,  he  obtained  a  commission  for  ^ 
troop  of  horse  in  hip  father's  regim«it,  vrbo 
was  then  lord  lieutenantof  Ireland;  and  in  1643, 
had  the  king's  permission  to  return  to  Eng- 
land with  his  brother,  the  lord  Lisle,  but  trith  ~ 
express  orders,  on  their  allegiance,  to  repur  to 
his  majesty  at  Oxford.    The  parliament,  hov- 
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«nt,  getting  ioteUigence  of  tbU  artaagement, 
caused  thew  to  be  taken  inta  custody  on  tbeic 
landing  in  lancastiire.  Tbe  king  suspecting, 
this  to  be  a  con(serted  scheme,  wai  greatly  in- 
censed ;  from  which  they  took  occasion  to  join 
the  paThamfntj  under  which  ^gemoo  accept-  . 
ed  a  command.  This  was  at  first  a  captftipcy 
of  a  troop  of  horse  m  the  regiment  pf  the  earl 

.  of  Manchester.  On  the  following  year,  Fair- 
faxj  the  commander  in  chief,  made  him  colo- 
nel of  a  re^ment  of  horse.  His  other  appoint* 
menu  and  services  it  is  unnecessary  to  nieq- 
tioQ.  He  was  oominated  ooe  of  the  judges  of 
Charles  I.  though  he  did  not  appear. 

Algernon  Sidney  was  a  repubtican  upon 
principle ;  and  when  Oliver  Cromwell  ha4 
usurped  tbe  govemmeot,  he  reused  to  act 
under  him  or  bis  son  who  Bqcc««d«d  him  iq 
the  protectorship ;  but  m  aooa  ae  the  loqg  par* 
Uamei^t  was  restored,  he  became  one  (^  the 
council  of  state.  On  the  re»toraCi(ui  of 
Charles  II.  he  wa^  abroad,  with  otbers,  with  a 

-  view  to  mediate  a  peace  between  Penm^k  and 
Sweden;  aqd  as  his  [vincipleswere  decided  W^d 
well  known,  he  could  not  with  safety  leturq  to 
Us  «wn  country.  He  etoplc^ed  himself  tbere- 
'fore  in  noving  about  from.  9nf  part  pf  ^luop^ 
us 
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to  another;  but  the  Argus-eyes  of  the  Engli^fo 
governmeBt  were  upon  him,  and  it  is  said,  that 
a  plan  was  laid  to  assassinate  him  at  Augsburg, 
and  which  he  escaped  only  by  being  at  the 
time  in  Holland.  Thus  he  continued  duriag 
seventeen  years,  sometimes  hi  danger  of  hia 
life,-  waAdeHn'g  from  place  to  place  iA  indi- 
gence, because  (says  he)  it  was  known  I  could 
not  be  corrupted.  But  at  length  his  fattier, 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  anxious  to  see  him 
1>efore  his  death,  and-  the  son  obtained  leave  of 
Charles  II.  to  return,  as  dso  his  pardon.  But 
associating  afterwards  with  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, he  was  considered  as  one  of  the  accom- 
plices in  the  presbyterian  plot;  was  arrest- 
ed for  high  treason,  and  sent  to  tl:te  Tower. 
Being  arraigned  to  the  bar  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  the  only  admissible  evidence 
against  him  was  lord  Howard  of  Esrick,  a  man 
of  an  abandoned  character,  "  whose  deposi- 
tion was  very  rhetorical,  and  nothing  at  all  to 
the  purpose.!'  In  aid  therefore  of  this  lame 
evidence,  his  Discourses  on  .Government  were 
Jiroduced,  and  affirmed  to  he  "  A  Seditions 
and  Traitorous  Libel;"  their  design  being 
"  to  perstfade  the  people  of  England,  that  it 
is  lawftil,-  nay,  .that  they  have  a  right  to  set 
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^de  their  prince,  in  case  it  appear  to  them 
jthat  Vie  hath  broken  the  trust  laid  upon  him 
by  the  people,"  Upon  this  plea  (for  it  is  blas- 
{^my  to  reason  to  call  it  evidenceybe  was 
convicted  of  high  treason,  and  beheaded  on 
2he  7th  of  December,  l683.  His  attainder, 
however,  was  reversed  at'the  revolution.  Sid- 
ney, had  proposed  to  himself  Marcos  Brutus 
as-a  pattern,  ^nd  m^t  death  with  dauntless 
fortitude, 

.  At  his  execution  he  delivered  a  paper  to  the 
sheriffs,  cont^ning  a  statement  of  the  injus- 
jice  of  his  sentence.'  It  began — "  Men,  bre- 
thren, and  fathers;  friends,  countrymen,  and 
strangers."— And  after  displaying  the  hardship 
of  his  case,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence .  against  him,  he  concluded  in  these 
words:— "  But  I  was  long  since  told  that  I 
must  die,  or  the  plot  must  die.  Lest  the' 
means  of  destroying  the  best  protestants  in 
England  should  fail,  the  bench  must  be  filled 
with  such  as  had  been  blemishes  to  the  bar. 
None  but  such  as  these  would  have  advised 
with  the  king's  council  of  the  means  of  bring* 
ing  a  man  to  death ;  suffered  a  jury  to  be 
packed  by  the  king's  solicitors  and  the  under- 
aheriif ;  admit  of  jurymen,  nbo  are  not  frc^i  ' 
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holders ;  i*cei»c  such  evidence  As  U  tibove' 
mentidned ;  refuse  &  copy  of  an  indictment, 
or  to  sHffh-  tbe  statute  of  46  Ednard  HI.  ta 
be  ithd,  th&t  doth  expressly  enftct,  it  fthould  in 
hiy  tiase  be  denied  nnto  any  man  upon  any  oc- 
casion whatsoever ;  over-rule  the  most  import- 
ant points  of  law,  without  hearing.  And  where- 
as the  statute  S5  Edward  III.  upon  which 
they  said  I  should  be  tried,  doth  reserve  anto 
tlie  parliament  all  constructions  to  be  made  in 
points  of  treason,  they  could  assume  onto  them- 
selves not  only  apower  to mtke constructions, 
hut  sBCh  constructions  as  neither  agree  with 
law, '  Reason,  or  common  sense.  By  tbCM 
iheans  I  am  brought  to  this  place.  The  Lord 
ftjrgive  these  practices,  and  avert  the  evila  tlmt 
ihreaten  the  nation  from  them.  The  Lord  sane 
tify  these  my"  snfferinga  unto  me ;  and  thougb 
I  fall  as  a  Bacrifice  unto  idols,  suffer  not  idola- 
try to  be  established  in  this  ](md.  Bless  thy 
people  and  save  them.  Defend  thy  own  cause, 
and  defend  those  that  defend  it.  Stir  up  such 
as  are  faint;  direct  those  that  are  willing; 
confirm  those  that  waver  j  give  wisdom  and 
integrity  unto  all.  .  Order  all  things  so  as  may 
most  redound  unto  thine  own  glory.  Grant 
that  I  may  die  glorifying  thee  for  all  thy  nier- 
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ctu,  xnd  that  at  the  last  thou  hast  permitted- 
me  to  be  singled  out  as  a  witaesi  of  thy  truth ; 
and  even  by  the  confession  of  my  opposers,  for 
that  '  Old  Cause,'  ia  which  I  was  from  my 
youth  engaged,  and  for  which  thou  hast  often 
and  wonderfully  declared  thyself," 

Sidney  suspecting  that  the  sherifia  nrigh^ 
suppress  h,  took  the. precaution  of  ^ring  a 
copy  of  it  to  a  friend.  And  it  b^ing  ubdero 
stood  that  written  copies  were  dispersed,  it  was 
printed ;  though  not  till  a  fortnight  after  thei 
execution. 

No  work  of  Algernon  Sidney  is  now  extiiot» 
hat  his  "Discourses  conceming GoTemmeDt," 
and  some  letters  to  Henry  Savillc,  esq.  though 
he  says  himself  that  he  "  believe!  he  had 
huraed  more  papers  of  his  own  writing,  -  than 
a  horse  could  Carry,"  There  still  rcAiain  how^ 
ever  at  Penshurst,  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
treatises  in  Latin  and  Italian ;  as  also  an  Essay 
on  Virtuous  Love,  In  English.  His  '.'  Dis- 
courses" were  fiist  published  in  1698,  folio^ 
and  reprinted  in  1704.  But  a  more  beauti- 
ful edition  appeared  in  J751/  to  which  are 
added,  "  Memoirs  of  his  liFe,  and  an  Apo> 
logy  for  himself,  both  now  first  pi^lisbedj  and 
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ijie  latter  from  his  original  MS.  with  an  alpha> 
betical  Index  of  the  principal  Matters." 

The  title  to  the  above  Letten>  is  "  Letters 
of  the  Honourable  Alf^emon  Sidney,  to  the 
Honoarable  Henr;  Saville,  AmbasBador  in 
France,  in  the  year  l679i  &£.;  now  first 
printed  from  the  Originals  in  Mr.  Sidney's 
own  hand."  London,  174S,  Svo.—Hiey  relate 
efaiefly  to  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  and 
the  popish  plot.  Several  of  his  letters  too  are 
inserted  in  the  Letters  and  Memorials  of  State 
of  the  Sidney  Family^  published  by  Arthur 
Collins,  esq. 

The  Discourses  conceniiDg  Government  are 
divided  into  Aree  chapters,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  sections.  They  were  written 
in  r^ly  to  a  book  of  sir  Robert  Fihner  o'n  the 
subject  of  monarchy.    The  iiathor  begins: 

HaviDg  lately  seen  a  boQk,  intitleil  "  Patrtarcha," 
written  by  eir  Robert  Filmer,  concer|)ing  the  univer- 
sal and  undistinguishetl  rigbt  of  all  kings,  1  thought  a 
time  of  leisure  might  be  well  employed  in  examining 
his  doctnne,  and  the  questions  arising  from  it ;  which 
seam  sq  far  to  coDcern  all  manbnd,  that,  besides  the 
inflnence  upon  our  future  life,  they  may  be  said  to 
compivlfi^  all  that  in  this  world  deserve*  to  b« 
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rand  for.  If  he  say  true,  there  is  but  one  go^rn. 
mnit  in  the  world  that  can  have  any  thing  of  justic« 
in  it :  and  those  who  have  hitherto  been  esteemed 
the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  for  having  constituted 
cemmonwealths  or  kingdoms,  and  taken  much  pains 
so  to  proportion  the  powers  of  several  magistracies, 
that  they  might  all  concur  in  procuring  the  public 
good,  or  BO  to  divide  the  powers  between  the  ma- 
gistrates uid  people,  that  a  well  regulated  harmmj 
might  be  preserved  in  the  whole,  were  the  most  un- 
just  and  foolbb  of  all  men.  They  were  not  builders, 
but  overthrowers  of  governments :  their  ^sinesa 
was  to  set  up  aristoeratical,  democratical,  or  mixed 
governments,  in  opposition  to  that  monarchy  which, 
t)y  the  immutable  laws  of  God  and  nature,  is  imposed 
upon  muikind{  or  presumptuously  to  put  shackles 
npoa  Uie  monarch,  who,  by  the  same  laws,  is  to  be 
absolute  and  uncontrouled  :  they  were  rebellious  and 
disobsdieBt  sons,  who  rose  np  against  their  father  | 
and  not  Mily  refused  to  hearken  to  his  voice,  hot 
made  him  bend  to  their  will,  tn  their  opinion,  such 
only  deserved  to  be  called  good  men,  who  endeavour' 
ed  to  he  good  to  mankind,  or  to  that  country  to 
which  they  were  more  particularly  related  i  and  ii^ 
asmucb  as  that  good  consists  in  a  felicity  of  estate, 
and  perfection  of  person,  they  highly  vahied  such  as 
had  endeavoured  to  make  men  better,  wiser,  and  hapn 
J>i^,    This  they  lutderstood  to  be  tl)e  end  for  which 
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men  entered  into  swirties  :  (uid  thougli  Cicero  »ays> 
that  commonwealths  were  instituted  for  the  obtain* 
ing  of  justice,  he  contradicts  them  not,  but  comprc- 
faeods  all  in  that  word ;  because  it  is  just,  that  whor 
•oever  receives  a  power,  should  employ  it  wholly  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
given.  This  work  could  be  performed  only  by  such 
a>  excelled  in  virtue :  but  lest  they  should  deflect 
fiiim  it,  no  government  was  thought  to  be  well  con* 
■lituted,  unless  the  Jaws  prevailed  above  tbe  com- 
mands of  men ;  and  they  were  accounted  as  the 
wttTSt  of  beasts,  who  did  not  prefer  such  a  cotujition 
before  a  subjection  to  the  Auctuadng  and  irre^ar 
wiUofaman.     •     *     •     • 

Id  the  lint  lines  of  bis  bood,,  he  seema  to  denounce 
war  agiUDst  jnankind,  endeavourii^  to  overthr<tw  the 
yrinciple  of  liberty  lb  which  God  created  as,  and 
which  includes  the  chief  advantages  of  tbe  life  we 
CDJoy,  as  well  as  tbe  greatest  helps  towards  the  feli- 
city that  is  the  end  of  euT  hopes  in  the  other.  To 
this  end  he  absurdly  iniputes  to  the  school  divines 
that  which  was  taken  up  by  th«n  as  a  common  no- 
tion, written  in  tbe  heart  of  every  man,  denied  by 
aono  but  such  as  were  degenerated  into  beasts,  from 
whence  they  might  prove  such  points  as  of  thou- 
ielves  were  lets  evident.    «    "     • 

Though  the  schoolmen  were  corrapt,  they  wen 
neither  stupid  nor  unlearned :  they  could  not  but  se« . 
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HM  which  all  men  saw,  nor  lay  more  approved  foun- 
dations,  than  that  man  ia  naturally  free ;  that  he  cai^ 
not  JQfltly  be  deprived  of  that  liberty  without  cttase ; 
and  that  he  doth  not  leeiga  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  un- 
IcES  it  be  in  consideration  of  a  greater  good,  which 
he  proposes  to  himself.    •  ■  •    •    • 

llie  error  of  not  observing  this  may  'perhaps  de- 
serve to  be  pardoned  in  a  man  that  had  read  n« 
books,  as  proceeding  from  ignorance;  if  such  as  are 
grossly  ignorant  can  be  excused,  when  they  take 
Bpon  them  to  write  of  such  matters  as  reqnire'the 
highest  knowledge.  But  in  sir  Robert  it  is  prevari- 
cation and  fraud,  to  impnte  to  schoolmen  and  puri- 
tans that  which  in  bis  first  page  he  acknowledged  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  all  reformed  and  unreformed  chrifr- 
tian  churches,  and  that  he  knows  to  have  been  the 
principle  in  which  the  Grecians,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Gaols,  Germans,  and  Britons,  and  all  other  generous 
nations  ever  lived,  before  the  name  of  Christ  was 
Known  in  the  worid ;  insomiKh  that  the  base  eSis 
minate  Auatics  and  Africans,  for  being  carelees  c£ 
their  liberty,  or  unable  to  govern  themselves,  were  by 
Aristotle  and  other  wise  men  called  "  Slaves  by  N«- 
bfTe,"  and  looked  upon  as  little  di&rent  Jirom  beosta. 

Such  as  have  reason,  nnderttuiding,  or  common 
sense,  will  and  ongfat  to  make  use  of  it  in  those 
things  that  concern  themselves  and  their  posterity, 
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utd  sitBprct  the  words  of  sucb  as  are  interestad  tn 
deceiving,  or  perfiiiading  them  iM»t  lo  see  wilh  their 
own  eyee,  that  they  may  be  more  easily  fleceivecL 
This  rule  obliges  us  eo  far  to  eearch  into  matters  of 
■tate,  as  to  examine  the  original  principles  of  go- 
vernment in  general,  and  of  our  own  in  particular. 
We  cannot  lUstinguisb-  truth  from  falsehood,  right 
from  wrong,  or  know  what  ohedienee  we  owe  to  the 
magistrate,  or  what  we  may  justly  expect  frotp  him, 
unless  we  know  what  he  is,  why  he  is,  and  by  whom 
he  is  made  to  hp  what  he  is.  I'bese  perhaps  may  be 
called  "  Mysteriee  of  State,"  and  some  would  per- 
suade BS  they  are  to  be  esteemed  "  Arcana;"  but 
whosoever  contesses  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  them, 
ninst  acknowledge  that  he  is  incapable  of  giving  any 
jodgmeDt  upon  things  relating  to  the  superstructure; 
sni  in  so  doing  evidently  shews  to  others,  that  they  ' 
ought  not  at  all  to  hearken  ta  what  he  says.  *  * 
•     •     •     « 

As  liberty  solely  consists  in  an  independency  upon 
the  vill  of  another,  and  by  the  name  of  slave,  we 
understand  a  man  who  can  neither  dispose  of  hil 
person  nor  goods,  but  enjoys  alt  at  the  will  of  hi« 
master ;  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  slave, 
if  those  men  or  nations  are  not  slaves,  who  have  no 
other  title  to  what  they  enjoy,  than  the  grace  of  the 
prince,  which  he  may  revoke  whensoever  he  pleaseth. 
^    *    It  has  been  hitherto  believed  in  tbe  woildi 
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di&t  tie  Asayrians,  Mf^des,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Turks, 
ond  others  like  them,  lived  in  slavery,  because  th«r 
princes  were  maatera  of  their  lives  and  goods : 
ttfaereaa  the  Grecians,  Italians,  Gauls,  Germans, 
Spaniards,  and  Carthaginians,  as  long  as  they  ba4 
any  strength,  virtue,  or  courage  amongst  them,  were 
«steemed  free  nations,  because  they  abhorred  such  a 
>  subjection.  They  were,  and  would  be  governed  only 
by  laws  of  their  own  making :  Polertiwra  front  fcgKm 
yuam  Amnmum  wiperia,     •     •     •     * 

Sucii  as  enter  into  society  must,  ia  some  degre?, 
diminish  their  liberty.  Reason  leads  them  to  diis^ 
No  one  man  or  family  is  able  to  provide  that  which 
is  requisite  fiTT  their  convenience  or  security,  whilst 
every  one  has  an  equal  right  to  every  thing,  and  none 
acknowledges  a  superior  to  determine  the  contro- 
versies that  upon  such  occasions  must  continually 
arisi^  and  will  probably  be  so  many  and  great,  that 
mankind  cannot  bear  them.  Therefore,  though  I  (to ' 
not  believe  thQt  Bellarmine  said,  a  commonwealttl 
could  not  exercise  its  power;  for  be  could  not  be 
ignorant,  that  Rome  and  Athens  did  exercise  theirs, 
and  Cliat  all  the  r^ular  kingdoms  in  the  world  are 
commonwealths;  yet  there  is  nothing  of  absuFdity  in 
saying,  that  man  cannot  contiiioe  in  the  perpetual 
and  entire  fruition  of  the  libecly  that  God  hath  given 
him.  The  liberty  of  one  is  thwarted  by  that  of  an-  ^ 
otiiw)  ^d  whilst  they  are  all  aqoal,  none  will  vieH 
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to  aoy,  otberwiM  than  by  a  general  consmt.  This  i* 
the  ground  of  all  just  goveniineAta;  for  violeoca  or 
fraod  can  create  no  right ;  and  thfl  tame  coosent 
fives  the  form  to  them  all,  how  much  toever  tbejr 
tiiffer  from  each  other.  Some  email  numbers  of  men, 
Jiving  witfain  the  precincts  of  one  city,  hare,  ae  it 
werCf  cut  into  a  common  stock  the  right  which 
^y  had  of  goTernis);  themselves  and  children,  aa4 
by  common  consent  joining  in  one  body,  exercised 
such  power  over  every  single  person  as  seemed  bene- 
ficial to  the  whole;  and  this  meo  call  Perfect  De- 
noeracy.  Others  chose  rather  to  be  governed  by  a 
select  Dumb^  of  such  as  most  excelled  in  wisdom 
and  virtue;  and  this, according  to  the  signification  of 
the  word,  was  called  Aristocracy ;  or  when  one  mu 
excelled  all  others,  the  governmeot  was  pnt  into  hil 
hands,  under  the  name  of  Monarchy.  Butthewise*^ 
best,  and  iar  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  r^eetinf 
Uiese  simple  species,  ^  form  governments  mixedor 
composed  of  tbe  three,  as  shall  be  proved  hereaflier, 
which  commonly  received  tbeir  respective  denomina- 
tion from  the  part  that  prevailed,  and  did  deserve 
pruse  or  blame,  as  they  were  well  or  ijl  propoi* 
tioned. 

It  were  a  folly  hereupon  to  say,  tliat  the  liberty 
for  which  we  contend,  is  of  no  use  to  us,  since  w* 
cumot  endure  tbe  solitude,  barbarity,  weakness,  want, 
misery,  and  dangers,  that  accQoipaiiy  it  whilst  "* 
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l4vesiwe,'nor  cas  enter  into  a  society  without  re- 
aigniog  it  3  for  tiu  choice  of  that  society,  and  the 
liberty  of  framing  it  according  to  our  onn  wiils,  tor 
our  own  good,  is  all  we  eeek.  This  remains  to  lu 
whilst  we  form  gavernmeots,  that  we  ourselyea  ar« 
judges  hov  far  it  is  good  for  us  to  recede  from  our 
natural  liberty;  which  ie  of  so  great  importance, 
tiiat  from  tbetiee  only  we  can  know  whether  we  aro 
freemen  or  slaveii;  and  the  difference  between  the 
best  goveramFfit  and  the  worst,  doth  wholly  depeml 
on  a  right  or  wiong  exercise  of  that  power.  If  men 
are  naturally  free,  such  as  have  wisdom  and  under* 
fltaading  will  always  trtune  good  governments :  but 
if  they  are  born  under  the  necessity  of  a  perpetual 
slavery,  no  wisdom  can  be  of  use  to  them  ;  but  all 
must  for  ever  depend  on  the  will  of  their  lords,  how 
cruel,  mad,  proud,  or  wicked  soever  they  b«,  "  •  • 
The  Grecians,  amongst  others  who  followed  the 
light  of  reason,  knew  no  otker  original  title  to  the 
government  of  a  nation,  than  that  wisdoip,  valour, 
and  justice,  which  was  beneficial  to  the  people. 
Tbe^  qaalitiee  gave  banning  to  Uiose  government! 
which  we  call  Heroum  Regna;  and  the  veneration 
paid  to  inch  as  enjoyed  them,  proceeded  from  a  grate- 
ful'sense  of  the  good  received  from  them  :  they  wera 
thought  to  be  descended  from  the  gods,  who  in  vir- 
tae  and  beoeficentrc  surpassed  .other  men  :  the  same 
•tteoded  their  descendiuits,  till  they  came  to  abuw 
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tfieir  power,  and  by  their  vices  Bhe#ed  thimsel^«< 
like  to,  or  wofse  than  others,  who  could  best  pftr- 
fonn  their  doty.  The  Spartans  knew  thaV4C;Tcdles 
and  AcbiH*s  were  not  their  fathtra  J  for  they  were  a 
Aation  before  either  of  tliem  were  borti ;  bnt  think- 
JBg  their  children  might  be  like  to  them  in  valour, 
Ihey  brought  them  from  Thebes  and  Epirus  to  be 
their  kitigs.  If  our  aatbor  is  of  another  opinion,  I 
desire  to  know,  whether  the  Heraclidie  or  the  JE&r 
cidse  were,  or  ought  to  be,  reputed  fathers  of  the 
LacedMnonians ;  for  if  the  one  was,  ^  other  was 

BOt. 

The  same  method  was  followed  in  Italy,'  and  they 
who  esteemed  themselves  Abor^ine^.^ 

Qui  Tieplo  Tohore  naii, 

Cotnpositiiie  lata,  radios  iaiuere  paraUet, 

JuvEH.  Sat.  vi.  1.  13, 

could  not  set  up  one  tO  govern  them,  under  the  title 
•f  parent.  They  could  pay  no  vcMration  to  any 
manj  under  the  name  of  a  common  lather,  who 
thought  they  had  none;  and  they  who  esteemed 
themselves  eqaal,  could  have  no  reason  to  prefer  any 
one,  unless  he  were  distinguished  from  others  by  the 
virtues  that  were  beneficial  to  all.     •     ^ 

Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  conclude,  that  n»    , 
privilege  is  peculiarly  annexed  to  any  form  of  go> 
ventment ;  but  that  all  magietrate*  are  equUly  tha 
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u^nisten  of  God,  vbo  perfonn  tlie  work  for  which 
they  are  instituted;  and  that  the  people -which  insti- 
tntes  them,  may  proportion^  regulate,  and  terminate 
their  power,  a*  to  time,  measure,  and  number  of  per- 
sana,as  leems  most  convenient  to  themteWes,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  their  own  good,  ^or  it  can- 
not  be  imagined  that  a  multitude  of  people  should 
send  for  Numa,  or  any  other  person  to  whom  they 
owed  nothing,  to  reign  over  them,  that  he  might  live 
in  glory  and  pleasure ;  or  for  any  other  reason,  than 
that  it  might  he  good  for  them  and  their  posterity. 
This  shews  the  work  of  all  magistrates  to  be  always 
und  every  where  the  same,  even  the  doing  of  justice, 
and  procuring  the  welfare  of  those  that  create  them. 
This  we  learn  from  common  sense  :  Plato,  Aristotlei 
Cicero,  and  the  best  human  authofs,  lay  it  as  an  im- 
movable fonndation,  upon  which  they  build  their  ar- 
guments rdaling  to  matters  of  that  nature. 

Tbe  foregoing  passages  have  been  taken 
from  several  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
first  book,  in  such  order  ai  to  exhibit  a  con- 
nected series.  Tbe  following  passage  is  from 
the  first  section  of  the  second  chapter. 

The  weakness  in  which  we  are  bom,  renders  us 
unable  to  attain  the  ^ood  of  oursdvia :  we  want  help 
in  all  things,  especially  in  the  greatest.     Tbe  fierce 
vol,.  III.  X 
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barbarilj  6f  s  loose  multitude,  boimd  by  no  law,  and 
regulated  by  no  diBcipline,'  is  wholly  repugnitnt  to  it : 
whilst  every  man  fears  his  neighbour,  and  has  no 
ether  defence  th^  his  onrn  strength,  he  must  liv.e 
in  that  perpetual  anxiety,  which  is  eqnally  contraiy 
to  that  happiness,  and  that  sedate  temper  of  mind, 
which  is  reqiured  for  the  search  of  itv  The  first 
step  towards  the  core  of  this  pestilent  evit,  is  for 
many  to  join  in  one  body,  that  every  one  may  be 
protected  by  the  untied  force  of  all ;  and  the  various 
talents  that  men  possess,  may  by  good  discipline  be 
rendered  useful  to  the  whole ;  as  the  meanest  piece 
of  wood  or  stone,  being  placed  by  a  wise  architect, 
conduces  to  the  beauty  of  the  most  glorious  building. 
But  every  man  bearing  in  his  own  breant  afieclidns, 
passions,  and  vices,  that  are  repuguant  to  this  end, 
and  no  man  owing  any  submission  to  his  neighbour; 
nonewill  subject  the  correction  or  restriction  of  them- 
selves to  another,  unless  he  also  Eutaait  to  tlie  same 
^rule>  They  are,  rough  pieces  of  timber  or  stone, 
which  it  is  necessaiy  to  cleave,  saw,  or  cat  i  this  is 
the  work  of  a  skilful,  builder,  and'  he  only  is  capable 
of  erecting  a  great  febric,  who  is  so.  Magistrates 
are  political  architects  ;  and  they  only  can  perform 
the  work  incdmbent  on  them,  who  excel  in  poUticat 
virtues.  Nature,  in  variously  framing  the  minds  of 
men,  according  to  the  variety  of  uses  in  which  they 
may  be  employed  in  order  to  the  institution  and  pre- 
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Berr&titin  of  civil  societies^  must  be  onr  guide,  in  al- 
lotting  ta  ereiy  one  his  proper  work.  And  Plato, 
observing  this  yariety  affinna,  ^'That  the  laws  of 
nature  cannot  be  more  absurdly  violated,  than  by^ 
giving  the  govennnent  of  a  people  to  such  as  do  not 
•x<!el  others  in  those  arts  and  virtues  that  tend  to  the 
idtimate  ends  for  which  governments  are  instituted." 
By  tbis  means  those  who  are  slaves  by  natare,  or 
rendered  so  by  their  vices,  are  often  set  above  those 
tfaat  God  and  nature  had  fitted  for  the  highest  com- 
mands ;  and  societies  which  subsist  only  by  order, 
fall  into  corruption,  when  all  order  is  so  prcposter- 
«Qsly  inverted,  and  the  most  extreme  confusion  in- 
troduced. This  is  an  evil  that  Solomon  detested : 
"  Folly  is  set  in  great  dignity,  and  the  rich  sit  in  low 
places ;  I  have  seen  servants  upon  horses,  and 
princes  walking  at  servants  npon  the  earth."  They 
vrbo  understand  Solomon's  language,  will  easily  see, 
that  the  rich,  and  the  princes  he  means,  are  tucli 
only  who  are  rich  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  who 
ongbt  to  be  preferred  for  those  qualities ;  and  when 
be  s^s,  a  servant  that  reigneth  is  one  of  tha  three 
things  the  eanb  cannot  bear,  he  con  only  mean 
lach  as  deserve  to  be  servants,  for  when  they  reign 
they  do  not  serve,  but  are  snved  by  othera  ;  which 
perfectly  agrees'with  what  we  learn  from  Plato,  and 
plainly  shews  that  true  philosophy  is  perfectly  con- 
formaUs  with  yitbxt  u  taught  u>  by  thoae  who  were 
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divioely  iftspire^,  Tlierefore,  though  I  should  allow 
to  our  author,  that  Aristotle  iu  those  words  "  It  seems 
to  some,  not  to  he  natural  for  one  man  to  be  lord  of 
all  the  citizens,  since  the  cky  consists  of  equals,"  did 
Speak  the  opinion  of  others  rather  than  his  own ; 
and  should  confess,  that  he  and  bis  master  Plato, 
did  acknowledge  a  natural  inequality  among  men; 
it  would  be  nothing  to  bis  purpose ;  for  the  inequa- 
lity, and  the  ntional  superiority  due  to  tsome,  or  to 
one,  by  reason  of  diat  inequtitity,  did  not  proceed 
from  blood  or  extraction,  and  had  nothing  patriar- 
chical  in  it ;  but  consisted  solely  in  the  virtues  of 
the  persona,  by  which  they  were  rendered  more  able 
tban  others  to  perform  their  doty,  for  the  good  of  the 
society.  Ther^re,  if  these  authors  are  to  be  trusted, 
whatsoever  place  a  man  is  advuiced  to  in  a  city,  it 
is  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  city  ; 
and  we  are  not  to  ask,  who  was  his  father,  but  what 
are  his  virtues  in  relation .  to  it  This  induces  a 
necessity  of  distinguishing  between  a  simple  and  a 
relative  inequality ;  for  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man 
to  have  great  viftues,  and  yet  no  way  beneficial  to  the 
society  of  which  be  is,  or  to  have  some  one  vice  that 
renders  them  useless,  he  could  have  no  preteqce  to  a 
magistratical  power  more  than  any  other.  They 
who  are  equally  free,  may  equally  enjoy  th«r  free- 
dom ;  but  the  powers  that  can  only  be  executed  by 
sach  as  are  endowed  with  great  wisdom,  justice,  and 
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Talonr,  can  belong  to  none,  nor  be  rightly  conferred 
upon  any,  except  such  as  excel  in  those  virtues. 
And  if  no  Bocb  can  be  found,  all  are  equally  by  turns 
to  participate  of  the  honours  annexed  to  magistracy; 
and  law,  which  is  said  to  be  written  reason,  cannot 
justly  exalt  those  whom  nature,  which  is  reason,  bath 
depressed,  nor  depress  those  whom  nature  bath  en- 
alted.  Itcannot  make  kings  slaves,  nor  slaves  king?, 
without  introducing  that  evil  which,  if  we  believe 
Solomon  and  the  spirit  by  which  be  sp&kfi,  "  the 
earth  cannot  bear."  This  may  discover  what  law> 
givers  deserve  to  be  reputed  wiie  or  just ;  and  what 
decrees  or  sanctions  ought  to  be  reputM  laws^  Aris- 
totle, proceeding  by  this  role,  rather  tells  us.  who  is 
naturally  a  king,  than  where  we  should  find  hint ; 
and  after  having  given  the  highest  praises  to  this 
true  natural  king  and  bis  goverpment,  he  sticks  not 
to  declare  that  of  one  man,  in  virtue  e(]ual  or  infe* 
rior  to  olhers,  to  be  a  mere  tyranny,  even  th;  worst 
of  all,  as  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  best,  (or,  as  our 
aulhor  calls  it^  the  most  divine)  and  Bu(h  as  can  b« 
fit  only  for  those  barbarous  and  stupid  nations, 
which,  though  bearing  the  shape  of  men,  are  liitt? 
different  fron^  beasts.  Whoever  therefore  will  irom 
Aristotle's  words  infer,  that  nature  has  designed  ona 
'  man,  or  succession  of  men,  to  be  lords  of  every  conn- 
tty,  must  shew  that  man  to  be  endowed  with  alt  the 
virtues  that  render  him  fit  fur  so  great  an  offir«, 
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whtob  he  decs  not  bear  for  his  own  pleatnrc,  glory, 
or  profit,  but  for  the  good  of  those  tfa&t  act  under 
him ;  and  if  that  be  not  done,  he  miut  look  after 
Other  patrons  than  Aristotle  for  his  opinion. 


Though  my  extracts  from  this  author  have 
beeo  already  carried  to  a  considerable  extent, 
I  shall  Tenture  to  give  one  passage  more,  which 
is  admirable  for  its  eloquence,  as  well  as  for  iU 
justness  of  senUment,  It  is  taken  from  the 
28th  section  of  the  second  chapter ;  of  which 
the  title  is,  "  Men  living  under  Popular  or 
Mixed  Governments,  are  more  careful  of  the 
Public  'Good,  than  in  Absolute  Monarchies." 

5;Ien  are  valiant  and  industrious  when  they  fight 
for  themselves  and  their  country  ;  they  prove  excel- 
lent in  all  the  artfl  of  w^  an4  peace,  when  they  are 
bred  up  in  virtuous  exercises,  and  taught  by  their 
fathers  and  masters  to  rejoice  in  the  honours  gained 
by  them  :  they  love  their  country  when  the  good  of 
every  particular  man  is  comprehended  in  the  public 
prosperity,  and  the  cuccess  of  their  atehievements  is 
unproved  to  the  general  advantage  :  they  undertake 
hazards  and  labour  for  the  government,  when  it  is 
justly  administered ;  when  innocence  is  safe,  and 
virtue  honoured  ;  when  no  man  is  distinguished  frota 
the  vul^,  but  such  as  have  distinguished  themselyti 
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bytfw  bravery  of  their  actionB ;  when  no  iionour  it 
thought  too  greftt  for  thoie  -who  do  it  eminently,  uiw 
less  it  be  such  as  cannot  be  communicated  to  others 
«f  equal  merit :  they  do  not  spare  their  porsoDS, 
purset,  or  friends,  when  the  public  powers  are  em* 
ployed  for  the  public  benefit,  and  imprint  the  like 
affections  in  their  children  from  their  infancy. 
The  discipline  of  obedience,  in  which  tfae  Romans 
were  bred,  taught  them  to  command  :  and  few  were 
admitted  to  the  magistracies  ofinferior  rank,  tUl  they 
had  given  such  proof  of  their  virtue  as  might  deserve 
the  supreme.  Cincinnatus,  Camillui,  Papirias,  Ma- 
inarcns,  Fabios  Maximus,  were  not  made  dictators 
that  they  might  learn  the  dotiea  of  the  t^ce,  but 
because  they  were  judged  to  be  of  such  wisctom,  v^ 
loor,  integrity,  and  experience,  that  they  might  be 
■afely  trusted  with  the  highest  powers;  and/ whilst 
the  law  reigned,  not  one  was  advanced  to  that  ho- 
nonr,  who  did  not  fully  answer  what  was  expected 
from  him.  By  this  means  the  city  was  so  replenish- 
ed with  men  fit  for  the  greatest  employments,  that 
«ven  in  its  infancy,  when  three  hundred  and  six  of 
the  Fabii,  Quorvm  nnntnem,  says  Livy,  duccn 
tpenteret  qtabtuHbet  temporilmi  tenatiu,  were  killed  in 
»ne  day,  the  city  did  lament  the  loss,  but  was  not 
30  weakened  to  give  iuiy  advantage  to  their  enemies : 
and  when  every  one  of  those  who  had  been  eminent 
before  the  second  Punic  war,  Fablus  Maximus  only 
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txKtfttA,  had  perished  in  it,  othon  arose  in  thar 
places,  who  surpassfd  them  in  number,  and  wer« 
equal  to  tfaem  in  virtue.  The  city  was  a  perifetual 
spring  of  such  men,  as  long  as  liberty-  lasted ;  but 
that  was  no  sooner  overthrown,  than  virtue  was  torn 
vp  by  the  roots ;  the  people  became  base  and  sordid ; 
the  small  remans  of  the  nobility  slothful  and  effe- 
minate; and  their  Italian  associates  becomiilg  like  to 
them,  the  empire,  whilst  it  stood,  was  only  suetaioed 
by  the  strength  of  foreigners. 

The  Gieciut  virtue  had  the  same  fate,  a?d  ex- 
pired With  liberty :  instead  of  such  sddiera  as  in 
their  time  hod  no  equals,  and  such  generals  of  armies 
and  fleets,  legislators  and  governors,  as  all  succeed- 
ing ages  have  justly  admired,  they  sent  out  swarms 
of  fidlen,  jesters,  chariot-drivers,  players,  bawds, 
Satter^TB,  ministers  of  the  most  impure  lusts ;  or 
idle,  babbling,  hypocritical  philosophers,  not  mach 
better  than  they.  The  eraperais'  courts  werealways 
crouded  with  this  vermin;  and  notwithstanding  the 
necessity  our  author  imagines,  that  princes  must 
needs  upderstaud  matters  of  government  better  than 
ma^strates  annually  chosen,  they  did  for  the  most 
part  prove  so  brutish  as  to  give  themselves  and  the 
irorld  to  he  governed  by  such  as  these,  and  that  with- 
fiut  any  great  prejudice,  since  none  could  be  found 
foore  ignorant,  lewd,  and  base,  than  themselves. 

,{t  is  s^rd  to  impute  this  to  the  change  of  times.; 
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(or  time  cbftttgas  nothing ;  and  notliing  was  changed 
in  those  times,  but  the  gOTernment,  and  that  changed 
«11  thills.  This  is  not  occidental,  but  according  to 
the  rules  giveu  to  nature  by  God,  trnposing  upon  all 
thmga  a  necessity  of  perpetually  folloning  tb«r 
oauaes.  Fruits  are  always  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  seeds  And  roots  from  trhich  they  come,  and  trees 
are  known  by  the  fruits  they  bear  :  as  a  man  begets 
S  nuw,  and  a  beast  a  beast,  that  society  of  men 
which  coQstitutefi  a  govemiQeni  upon  the  foundation 
of  justice,  virCne,  and  the  common  good,  will  always 
have  men  to  promote  those  ends ;  and  that  whicb 
intetids  t|ie  advancement  of  one  man's  desires  and 
vanity,  will  abound  in  those  that  will  foment  them. 
All  n^en  follow  that  whicb  seems  advantageous  to 
themselves.  Such  as  are  bred  under  a  good  disci- 
pline, and  see  th^t  all  benefits,  procured  to  their 
country  by  virtuous  actions,  redound  to  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  themselves,  their  children,  friends, 
and  relations,  contract,  from  their  infancy,  a  love  to 
the  public,  and  look  upon  the  common  concernments 
as  their  own.  When  they  have  learnt  to  be  virtuous, 
and  see  that  virtue  is  in  esteem,  they  seek  no  othn: 
preferments  than  such  as  may  be  obtained  that  way ; 
and  no  country  ever  wanted  great  numbers  of  ex- 
cellent men,  where  this  method  was  established. 
Pn  the  other  side,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  best 
Hre  dvpised,  hated,  or  nu^ke4  9Ut  for  destructioA; 
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an  things  citlculated  to  tfae  honour  or  advantage  of 
one  man,  who  is  oiiea  the  vrotst,  or  goremcd  by  the 
-worst ;  hoDiiurs,  riches,  commands,  and  dignities 
disposed  by  his  will,  and  his  favour  gained  only  by  a 
most  obseqaious  respect,  or  a  pretended  affection  to 
his  person,  together  nitb  a  servile  obedience  to  his 
commauds^all  application  to  virtuous  actions  will 
cease  ;  and  no  man  caring  to  render  himself  or  his 
children  worthy  of  great  employments,  such  as  de- 
tire  to  have  them  will,  by  little  intrigues,  corrup- 
tion, scurrility,  and  flattery,  endeavour  to  make  way 
to  them ;  by  which  means  tnie  merit  in  a  short 
time  comes  to  be  abolished,  as  fell  out  in  Rome  as 
soon  as  the  C^sars  began  to  reign. 


As  a  writer,  the  following  high  character  is 
given  of  him  by  the  earl  of  Orrery : — "  Har- 
rington has  his  admirers;  he  may  possibly 
have  his  merits,  but  they  flow  not  in  his  style. 
A  later  writer,  of  the  same  republican  princi- 
ples, has  far  excelled  him ;  I  mean  Algernon 
Sidney,  whose  Discourses  concerning  Govera- 
uient  are  admirably  written,  and  contain  great 
historical  knowledge,  and  a  remarkable  pro- 
priety of  diction ;  so  that  bis  name^  in  my  opi- 
nion, onght  to  be  much  higher  eatablisbed  in 
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tiie  temple  of  literature  than  I  have  hitherto 
found  it  placed." 

His  character  as  a  man  is  thus  diawn  by 
bishop  Burnet.— He  was  "  a  man  of  most  ex- 
traordinary courage ;  a  steady  man  even  to  ob- 
stinacy ;  sincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boisterous 
temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction..  He 
seemed  to  be  a  christian,  but  in  a  particular 
form  of  his  own.  He  thought  it  was  to  be 
like  a  divine  philosophy  in  the  mind ;  bat  he 
was  against  all  public  worship,  and  every  thing 
that  looked  like  a  church.  He  was  stiff  to  all 
republican  principles ;  and  such  an  enemy  to 
every  thing  that  looked  like  a  monarchy,  that 
be  set  himself  m  a  high  opposition  against 
Cromwell,  when  he  was  made  protector.  He 
had  studied  the  history  of  government  in  all 
its  branches  beyond  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
He  had  a  particular  way  of  insinuating  him- 
self into  people  that  would  hearken  to  his  no- 
tions and  not  contradict  h,iai." 
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,  The  character  of  much  of  the  literature  of 
tliis  reigD  was  coDsiderabl;  ioEuenced  by  that 
of  the  sovereigD,  and  by  political  events.  Ilie 
tumults  of  the  preceding  reign  had  subsided ; 
and  though  many  were  still  dissatisfied,  the 
general  joy  and  security  induced  by  the  r«' 
storation,  disposed  a  large  juajority  to  settle 
into  that  tranquillity  and  good  humour  fa- 
vourable to  literary  pursuits.  The  temper  of ,. 
Charles  was  cheerful,  and  inclined  to  pleasure; 
and  the  wit  and  humour  which  distiaguished 
his  voluptuous  court,  contributed  to  dilute  and 
mollify  the  sourness  of  fanaticism,  an^  the 
rage  of  faction. 

The  ardour  for  philosophical  pursuits  kin- 
dled by  Bacon,  shone  forth  with  great  lustre  in 
the  respected  names  of  Boyle  and  Barrow. 
Theology  became  more  calm  and  more  ra- 
tional i  and  South  and  Tillotson  may  be  ranked^ 
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in  point  of  style,  among  the  best  irrtters  in  the 
language. 

The  stage  of  this  period  can  boast  the  name 
of  Dryden ;  who  is  not  only  conspicuous  as  s 
dramatic  writer^  but  as  having  been  the  first 
to  fix  the  laws  of  the  English  drama.  A  new- 
species  of  comedy  commenced  in  this  leign^ 
which,  laying  aside  the  verse  of  the  old  drama, 
reduced  it  at  once  to  a  point  of  degradation!, 
j^om  which  no  attempt  in  diction  has  been 
made  to  recover  it,  till  the  time  of  John  Tobin. 

I  should  have  noticed  perhaps  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  that  the  French  Romances,  as 
they  are  called,  made  their  appearance  about 
the  year  1650.  Calprenades,  Cassandra;  Cleo- 
patra and  Fharamond ;  the  Clelia  and  Grand 
Cyrus  of  Madame  Scudery;  and  the  Ibrahim 
and  Almahedi  of  her  brother ;  (the  Astrea  of 
D'Urfe  is  of  a  different  character,  partaking 
more  of  the  pastoral  romance;)  upon  this  de-r 
testable  model  is-Parthenissa,  by  the  earl  of 
Orrery. 

Novels  began  also  with  short  stories  of  in- 
trigue, by   Mrs.  Behn*;     The  conversational 

These,  undn  ihe  title  nF  hiatoriea  and  novels,  were  puUiilicd 
in  two  volumes  lumo.  Land.  1733,  tih  edit,  with  the  life  of 
the  authoress  pieOxed. 
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ityie  of  wnting  too,  was  introduced  by  sir 
Roger  L'Estrange;  in  wbich  he  was  foUowed 
by  Tom  Brown ;  and  all  tbe  ^lang  and  barbar- 
ism of  coUoqnial  life  ta&de  thdr  appearance 
in  print-.  ) 

The  general  literary  character  of  this  period 
is  well  delineated  by  Dr'.  Isaac  Barrow.  "  AU 
reputation  (says  he,)  appears  now  to  vail  and 
stoop  to  that  of  being  a  wit.  To  be  learned^ 
to  be  wise,  to  be  good,  are  nothing  in  com- 
parison thereto ;  «ven  to  be  noble  iUid  rich  are 
'  inferior  thingti,  and  afford  no  such  glory;  Maay 
at  least,  (to  purchase  this  glory,  to  be  deemed 
considerable  in  this  faculty,  and  enrolled 
among  the  wits,)  do  not  only  make  shipwreck 
of  conscience,  abuidon  virtue,  and  forfeit  all 
pretences  to  wisdom  ^  but  neglect  their  estates 
and  prostitute  their  honour :  so  to  the  pri- 
vate damage  of  many  particular  persons,  and 
with  no  small  prejudice  to  the  public,  are  our 
times  possessed  and  transported  with  this  hu- 
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JBAivcis  QoAKLEs,  SOD  of  Jom^a  QaatitBf 
esq.  clerk  of  (Jie  green  cloth,  aad  purveyor 
of  the  navy  to  queen  £li2al)eth,  was  born  at 
Stewards  new  Romford  in  Essex,  in  15d2> 
He  was  edacated  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
Mdge,  and  at  lineoln's  Inn.  He  was  aubse- 
qoently  preferred  to  the  office  of  cup-bearer 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Iitng  James  I.  elec* 
ttesfl  pidatine,  and  qneen  of  Bohemia;  thongh 
be  qHitled  her  service,  probably  on  the  ruin 
of  her  husband's  afiiu^,  and  went  over  to 
Ireland,  where  he  became  secretary  lo  th« 
-  learned  archbishop  Usher.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1641,  he  waft 
compelled  to  fly  to  England  again  for  safety^ 
where  be  repaired  to  Charles  I.  then  at  Ox- 
ford.   This '  ciicHmstaiice,  together  with  tW 
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publication  6fa  piece,  which  faeentitletlj  "The 
Loyal  Convertj"  gave  umbrage  to  the  repub- 
lican party,  which  ruined  his  fortunes.  But 
the  injury  he  most  regretted  waa,  the  plunder 
of  his  books,  and  of  some  valued  MSS.  he  had 
designed  for  the  press;  circumstances  which 
are  said  to  hare  accelerated  hb  denth^  fthich 
faappened  in  1644. 

In  hie  ddy  he  was  most  known  as  a  poet ;  - 
Aoiigh  be  wis  bfeo  the  author  of  a  few  prose 
tt-otks,  of  *Viich  the  principal  is  his 

"  Enchiridion— containing  jflsUtutions ; 

t  Ethical, 
Moral    -J  Economical, 

IPoliUeaU  1670" 

Tbe  book  is  edibprised  in  four  centuries.- 

Centwy  1.  Chop.  53. 

'  '  Ifa'kingdom  be  apt  to  rebellion,  it  is  ffisdom  to' 
preserve  the  nobility  and  commons  at  variance ; 
wbere  one  of  them  is  discontented,  the  danger  is  not 
great.  The  coinmons  are  slow  of  motion,  if  not 
quickened  with  the  nobility ;  the  nobility  is  weak 
of  power,  if  not  strengthened  by  the  eommows.  There 
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if  dsnger,  wb«n  the  commonalty  trouble  the  watet^ 
and  the  nobililj'  step  in. . 


>  Jt  is  a  perilous  wtokness  in  a  state  to  be  slow 
of  resolution  in  tbe  time  of  war.  To  be  irresolute 
in  determinations  is  bolb  tbe  sign  and  tbe  rain  of  a 
^nak  stale.  Such  aSain  attenJ  not  time.  Let  » 
wise  statesman  tberefore  abbor  delay,  and  resolva 
ratber  what  to  do,  than  advise  vbat  to  say.  Slow  ' 
deliberations  are  symptoms  either  of  a  faint  courage, 
or  weak  forces,  or  false  hearts. 


CiSi^.  59. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  prince  to  use  attibiUow  Ha" 
tures,  but  upon  necessity,  either  for  bis  wars,  or  to 
be  skreens  for  his  dangers,  or  to  be  instruments  for 
the  demolishing  insolent  greatness.  And  that  they 
may  be  tbe  less  dangerous,  let  him  choose  them 
rattier  nut  of'  mean  births  than  noble ;  and  out  of 
harsh  natures,  rather  than  plausible.  And  alwf^ 
be  sure  to  balance  them  with  lliosft  th&t  are  «s  proud' 
as  thej'. 
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In  a  mixed  monarchy,  if  the  hierarchy  grow  too 
fbsolute,  it  is  wisdom  in  a  prince  rather  tQ  redress 
it,  than  suppress  it.  All  alterations  in  a  fundamen- 
tal government  bring  apparent  dangers ;  but  too  sud- 
den alteration  threatens  inevitable  ruin.  When  Aaron 
jnade  a  molten  calf,  Af  oses  ^tered  not  the  goveni' 
ment,  but  reproved  the  governor. 


dap.  62, 

Before  thoa  build  a  fortress,  f  pQsider  ^  what  en<j. 
If  for  resistance  against  the  enemy,  it  is  useless. 
A  valiant  army  is  a  Uving  fortress.  If  for  sup- 
pressing the  subject,  it  is  hurtful.  It  breeds  jea- 
lousies, and  jealousies  begat  hatred.  If  thou  hast  a 
strong  army  to  maintain  it,  it  adds  nptbing  to  thy 
strength.  If  thy  army  be  weak,  it  conduces  miicli 
to  thy  danger.  The  surest  fortress  is  ihe  hands  of 
thy  soldiers:  and  the  safest  citadel  is  the  hearts  of 
thy  subjects, 


C%».  63, 

It  is  a  princely  alchemy,  out  of  a  necessary  irar, 
to  extract  an  honorable  peace ;  and  more  beseeming 
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the  majesty  of  a  prince,  to  thirst  after  peace,  than 
conquest.  Bleasedpess  is  promised  to  the  peace- 
maker; not  to  the  conqueror.  It  is  a  happy  state, 
■whose  ^rincs  hath  a  peaeefal  hand,  and  »  martial 
heart,  able  both  to  use  peace',  and  to  ntaoage  war. 


It  is  s  great  oversight  in  »  prince,  for  any  resr 
pects,  either  actively  or  passively,  to  make  a  fo- 
reign kingdom  strong.  He  that  gives  means  to  ano- 
ther to  become  powerful,  weakens  himself,  and  en- 
ables him  to  take  the  advantage  pf  his  own  weakr 
ness. 


CMoy.  67. 


When  the  humours  of  the  people  are  stirred  by 
discontents,  or  popular  grief,  it  is  wisdom  in  a  prince 
to  give  them  moderate  liberty  to  evaporate.  He 
that  turns  the  humour  bade  too  hastily,  makes  the 
wound  bleed  inwardly,  and  fills  the  body  with  mar 
lignity. 


Chip.  75. 
}{  ^hou  ^«  wb^Uous  o(  bovfivf:,  aa4  jret  fearful 
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of  tbe  canker  of  honour,  envy,  so  behave  thyself, 
^at  opinion  may  be  Eatbfied  in  tbis,  that  thou 
•eekest  merit,  ai^d  not  fame;  and  that  thou  attri-  ' 
butest  thy  preferment  rather  to  providence,  Ihan 
tby  own  virtue.  Honour  ia  a.  due  debt  to  the  ob- 
server ;  and  who  ever  envied  the  payment  of  a  debt? 
A  just  advancement  is  a  providential  act ;  and  wha 
ever  envied  the  act  of  providencef 


Let  states  that  aim  at  greatness,  beware  lest  new 
gentry  multiply  too  fast,  or  grow  too  glorious. 
Where  there  is  too  great  a  dispropor^on  betwixt  the 
gentry  and  the -common  subject,  thi  one  grows  in- 
solent, the  other  slavish.  When  tbe  body  of  the 
gentry  grows  too  glorious  for  a  corslet,  then'th* 
heads  of  the  vulgar  wax  too  heavy  for  the  helmet. 


Centwy  3.  Chap  9. 

Gaze  not  on  beauty  too  much,  lest  it  blast  the*; 
nor  too  long,  lest  it  blind  thee ;  nor  too  near,  lest  it 
bum  thee.  If  thou  Hke  it,  it  deceives  thee ;  if  tbon 
lovf  it,  it  disturbs  theej  if  thou  lust  a/ter  it,  it 
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dcBtrojB  thee.    If  virtue  accompany  it,  H  is    tba  . 
heart's  paradise.     If  vice  associate  it,  it  is  the  epul'a 
purgatory.     It  is  the  wise  maD*s   bonfire,  and  tha 
ioof E  Aimace. 


These  are  a  few  specimeas  only  of  tli$  gcea^ 
number  of  excellent  maxims  to  be  found  in, 
this  little  book.  It  well  deserves  to  b?  re- 
piiated. 


...Google         . 


Isaac  Walton  was  born  in  1593,  at  Lon* 
don,  where  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  sempster. 
But  oi^  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  times, 
and  having  probably  acquired  a  decent  com- 
petence, he  retired  in  ]£l3  from  business  and 
from  London;  and  afterwards  Uve3  sometimei 
at  Stafford,  but  for  the  most  part  in  the  fami- 
hea  of  eminent  clergymen,  by  whom  he  was 
mufb  respected  and  beloved.  He  died  in 
1683,  in  his  itinetieth  year,  exhibiting  a  strik-: 
ing  proof  how  much  calm  pursuits,  with  a 
mind  pure  and  at  ease,  contribute  to  prolong 
the  period  of  humati  existence. 

Walton  is  celebrated  as  a  biographer,  and 
'particuWly  as  an  angler. 

^,  ^i?  firsj  wojk  was  a  Life  of  Dr.  Donne, 
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dean  of  St.  Paul's,  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  sir  Henry  Wotton.  It  was  publiehed  in 
1640,  prefixed  to  a  coUectioi)  of  Donne's  Ser- 
mons in  folio. 

S.  On  the  death  of  sir  Henry  Wotton  ia 
1639,  Walton  published  a_  collection  of  his 
vorks,  entitled  ite/i^uiic  fVottoniant£fV/ith)xis 
life  prefixed. 

3.  His  next  Life  was  that  of  the  celebrated 
Hooker,  which  he  undertook  at-  the  request 
of  bis  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  afterwards 
archhiahop  of  Canterbury. , 

4.  \Vhile  under  the  roof  of  his  friend  and 
}katTon,  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
wrote  the  Life  of  Mr.  George  Herbert.  The 
above  were  collected  and  published  in  a  small 
octavo  volume,  in  1675,  with  a  dedication  to 
Winchester. 

5.  In  J677,  he  published  several  pieces  of 
Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Uncoln,  to> 
gether  wit^  a  sermon  of  Hooker,  in  aa  octavo 
volume,   with  a  life  of  the  bishop  prefixed. 

6.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  probably 
most  known,  is,  "The  complete  Angler,  or 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreati^ ;"  published 
in  1653,  12mo,  adorned  with  cuts  of  most  of 
the  fish  mentwaed  in  it.    T bis  is  written  ia    ^ 
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the:  form  of  dialogue.  Tbe  first  is  between 
M  angler,  a  huntsmani  and  a  falconer,  of  whom 
the  latter  thus  speaks  in  praise  of  bis  f^vourita 
jecreatioq. 

And  ^t  for  the  el«m«Bt  I  uE«d  to  trade  in,  which 
IB  tbe  air,  an  element  of  more  worth  than  weight, 
tn  element  that  doubtlesi  exceeds  both  the  earth  and 
water :  for  though  I  Bonwumes  deal  in  both,  yet 
the  air  is  nwtt  properly  mine.  I  and  my  faa,wlES  uh 
that,  and  it  yields  as  moat  recreation.  It  stops  not 
the  high  soariBg  of  wy  noble,  generous  ialcon.  In 
)t  Bbe  ascends  to  such  a  height  as  the  dull  eyes  of 
beasts  asd  fiih  are  not  able  to  reach  to ;  their  bodiM 
att  tao  gtoas  for  such  high  elevations.  In  the  air, 
my  troops  of  hawks  soar  up  on  high,  and  when 
they  are  lost  in  the  sight  of  men,  then  they  attend 
upon  and  converse  with  tbe  Gods.  Therefore  I  think 
my  eagle  isso  justly  styled  Jove's  servant  in  ordinary ; 
and  that  very  falcon,  that  I  am  now  going  to  see, 
^serves  no  meaner  a  title,  for  she  usually  in  her 
flight  endangers  herself,  like  the  son  of  Dtedalos,  ta 
have  ber  winga  scorched  by  the  sun's  beat,  she  ffies 
10  near  it.  But  her  mettle  makes  her  careless  of 
■langer ;  for  then  she  heeds  nothing,  but  makes  hei 
nimble  pinions  cut  the  fluid  air,  and  so  makea  her 
highway  over  the  steepest  mountains  aad  deepest 
nT«is,  and  ia  ber  glorious  career  looks  wiUi  cos. 
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tempt  upon  those  bjf^  steeples  and  magnifirent  pa> 
laces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at;  from  whicti 
height  I  can  make  her  to  descend  by  a  word  from  my 
mouth,  which  she  both  knows  and  obeys,  to  accept 
of  meat  Irom  my  hand,  to  own  me  for  her  master, 
to  go  home  with  me,  and  be  willing  the  next  ilay  to 
rfbrd  me  the  like  T«creatton.    «    •    ■    • 

Nay  more,  the  very  birds  of  the  tur,  those  that 
be  not  hawks,  are  both  so  many,  and  so  nSeful  and 
pleasant  to  mankind,  that  I  must  not  let  them  pass 
without  some  obaervaUons.  •  •  •  •  -  As  first 
the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice;  to  cheer  her^- 
self  and  those  that  hear  hor,  she  then  quits  the  earth, 
and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air ;  and 
baving  ended  her  heavenly  employment,  grows  thea 
mute  and  sad  to  think  she  must,descead  to  tbe  dull  - 
«artb,  vrfaich  she  would  not  touch  but  &om  Beces- 
(ily. 

Hoit:  do  tbe  blackbird  and  thrassel  with  their' 
melodious  voices  bid  welcome  to  tbe  cbesrAil  sprisgi 
and  in  their  fixed  months  warble  forth  sucb  diuiea 
as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to! 
'  Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  thov 
particular  seasons,  as,  Aamely,  the  leverock,  tha 
tit-lark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that 
loves  mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatures. 
tu;eAtli«a  sucb  aweet  loud  music,  out  of  her  little  ift^ 
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Mnimfntal,  that  it  nmy  make  tnaOkiiid  to  think 
miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight,  when 
tbe  very  labourer  sleeps  securely)  should  hear  as  I 
have,  very  ol^n,  the  clear  airs,  tbe  sweet  descants, 
the  natural  rising  and  foiling,  the  doubling  and  re 
doubling  of  ber  voice)  might  well  be  lifted  above 
•artb,  and  say,  Lord,  what  music  bast  thou  provided 
for  the  saints  ^n  heaven,  when  thou  ^brdest  bad 
men  such  music  on  earth  !     *     *     * 

There  is  also  a  little  contemptible  winged  creattirei 
an  inhabitant  of  my  aerial  element,  namely,  tbe  la- 
borious bee,  of  whose  prudence,  policy,  and  regular 
government  of  their  own  commonwealth,  I  miglit 
say  much,  as  also  of  tbeir  several  kinds,  and  bow 
useful  their  honey  and  wax  is;  both  for  meat  and 
medicines  to  mankind^  but  I  will  leave  them  to  their 
Eweet  labour,  without  the  least  disturbance,  believing 
them  to  be  all  very  busy  at  this  very  time  amongst 
the  herbs  and  flowers  that  we  see  nature  puts  forth 
this  M ay-mo ming. 


Ciiop.  or  Dialogue  Hk.—The  Aitgter  speaii. 

Look,  under  that  broad  beech-tree,  I  sat  down, 
when  1  was  tost  this  way  arlisbing,  and  tbe  birds 
in  the  adjoining  groves  seemed  to  have  a  friendly 
contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice  seemed 
to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that 
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pHmroM  bill;  there  I  sst  vi««ing  the  «Uv«r  btrtamS' 
glide  sitcntiy  Uwardt  their  centre^  the  UiApestuotis 
ee&;  yet  Bometimei  ofpomd  bj  rugged  roots  and 
pebblestones,  which  broke  theif  wttvea  and  turned 
them  isto  foam:  and  eomotifnes  I  beguiled  time 
by  dewing  the  harmleiB  lainbe,  eocne  leai^iltg  Bft' 
cnrel;  in  Uie  cool  ^ade,  tchitet  olhen;  epmUA  them- 
selves In  the  cheerM  wn }  and  saw  others  craving 
comfort  from  the  Swoln  uddera  e(  tht;ir  blestifig  datntf . 
As  I  iittn  sat,  these  and  other  eights  had  so  tiill;  pos-> 
EesEed  my'BOul  with  contentf  that  I  thought,  « 
the  puet  has  happily  «HpresGid  it: 

I  was  tor  that  time  lifted  above  earth ; 

And  possNsed  Joyg  itot  promised  in  my  birth< 

As  I  left  this  place  and  entered  into  the  next  field, 
B  second  pleasure  entertained- me;  'twas  a  handsome 
railk-maid,  that  had  not  yet  attained  so  much  age  a-ncl 
visdom  as  to  load  her  mind  with  any  fears  of  many 
things  that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men  too  often 
do;  but  she  cast  away  all  care,  aiid  sung  like  a  night' 
ingale ;  her  voice  was  good,  and  the  ditty  fitted  for 
it:  it  was  that  smooth  song*  which  was  made  by 
Kit  Marlow,  now  at  least  fifty  years  ago )  and  the 
railk-maid's  mother  ssug  an  answer  to  it,  nhich  was 
made  by  sir  Walt«-  Raleigh,  in  hi*  younger  days. 

They  were  old-fash  ioned'poetry',  bnt  choicely  goodf' 
1  think  m»cb  better  than  tht  strong  lines  UiM  wr 
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now  i&  fosliion  in  this  critical  age.  Lookyomhr! 
on  my  word,  yonder  they  both  be  a-milking  againl 
I  will  give  her  the  chub,  and  persuade  them  to  sin^ 
those  two  songs  to  us. 

God  speed  you,  good  woman,  I  have  been  a-fisb* 
ing,  and  am  going  to  Sleak-hall,  to  my  bed ;  and 
having  caught  more  fish  than  will  sup  myself  and 
my  friend,  I  will  bestow  this  npon  yon  end  yonr 
daughter,  for  I  use  to  sell  none, 

Milk-wtm.  Marry,  God  requite  you,  sir,  and  well 
eat  itchearfuUy;  and  if  yon  come  this  way  a-fishing 
two  months  hence,  a  grac#  of  God,  I'll  give  you  a 
syllabub  of  new  verjuice  in  a  new  made  haycock  for 
it,  and  my  MaudUn  shall  sing  you  one  of  her  best 
ballads ;  for  she  and  I  both  love  all  anglers,  they 
be  such  honest,  civil,  quiet  men  :  in  the  mean  time 
will  you  drink  a  drai^ht  of  red  cow's  milk?  Voo 
ehafi  have  it  freely, 

Pm.  No,  I  thank  you ;  hut  I  pray  do  us  a  eour*' 
tesy,  that  shall  stand  you  and  your  daughter  in  no- 
thing)  and  yet  we  will  think  ourselves  still  something 
in  your  debt:  it  is  but  to  sing  us  a  song  that  was 
sung  by  your  daughter  -when  I  lost  past  over  this 
meadow,  about  eight  or  nine  days  since. 

Milk-worn.  What  song  was  it,  I  pray?  Was  it 
Come  shepherds,  deck  your  herds?  or,  As  at  noon  t)ul- 
cina  rested?  or,  Phillida  flouts  mef  or,  Chevy-chace* 
or,  Johnny  Armstrong  F  or,  Troy-towu  ^ 
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Pifc.  No}  it  19  none  of  those;  it  is  a  song  Ihai 
ytiui  daughter  Bung  the  first  part,  and  you  sung  the 
answer  to  it. 

Milk-mat.  Ob,  I  know  it  now,  I  learned  the  first 
part  in  my  golden  age,  when  I  was  about  the  age 
of  my  poor  daughter,  and  the  latter  part,  which  in- 
deed fits  me  best  now,  but  two  or  three  years  agOj 
when  the  cares  of  the  world  began  to  take  hold  of 
me:  but  you  sfaalj,  God  willing,  hear  them  both, 
and  sung  as  well  as  we  can  ;  for  we  both  love  anglers. 
Comcj  Maudlin,  sing  the  first  part  to  the  gentleman 
vith  a  merry  heart,  and  I'll  sing  the  second  when 
yoD  have  done. 


Here  follows  tbe  milk-mud's  song.  "  Comtf 
live  with  me  and  be  mj  love,"  After  which 
the  hunter  speaks : 

fen.  Trust  me,  master,  it  is  a  choice  song,  and 
sWeetly  Bung  by  honest  Maudlin.  I  nOw  see  it  was 
not  without  cause,  that  our  good  queen  £lizabetli 
did  GO  often  wish  herself  a  milk-maid  all  the  month 
of  May,  because  they  are  not  troubled  with  fears  and 
cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all  the  day,  and  sleep  se- 
curely all  the  night;  and  without  doubt,  honest,  in~ 
nocent,  pretty  Maudlin  does  so.  I'll  bestow  eit  - 
Thomas    Overbury's.  milk-maid's   wish    upon  her^ 
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'*  TllBt  she  may  die  in  the  spring,  and,  being  dead, 
may  have  good  store  of  flowers  stuck  round  about 
hem  inding  sheet." 


Then  comes  the  milk-maid's  mother's  an- 
swer. '*'  If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young." 
which  donej  the  mother  adds: 

Well,  I  have  done  my  songj  but  stay,  honest  an- 
glers,  for  I  will  make  Maudlin  to  :ing  ypu  one  short 
song  more.  Maudlin,  sing  that  song  that  you  sung 
la^t  night  when  young  Coridon  the  shepherd  played 
so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe  to  you  and  your  cousin 
Betty. 
"  MoMd.     I  will,  mother. 

"  I  married  a  wife  of  lat*,"  &c. 

Pitc.  Well  sung,  good  woman;  I  thank '  you. 
Ill  give  you  another  dish  of  fish  one  of  these  days, 
and  then  b^  uiother  song  of  you.  Come,  scholar, 
fet  Maudlin  alone :  do  not  you  offer  to  spoil  her  voice. 
Look,  yonder  comes  mine  hostess  to  call  us  to  sup^ 
per.     Hon  now!  is  my  brother  Peler  come? 

Hoetets.  Yes,  and  a  friend  with  him ;  they  are 
botii  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  in  these  parts,  and 
long  to  see  you,  and  long  to  be  at  supper,  for  the 
are  veiy  hungry. 

VOL.111.  Z 
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lliis  IB  an  eotertaining  litde  book.  It  de- 
fcribes  rnrid  scenes  and  pleasures  in  simple  and 
nnaffected  language ;  the  dialogae  is  lively  and 
fanmorous,  and  often  diversified  with  pleasing 
pieces  of  pastoral  poetry.  The  morality  too 
is  pure  and  peaceful  as  the  lake  on  which  the 
angler  silently  awaits  his  quiet  prey.  The 
work  was  so  &vorably  received,  that  it  passed 
through  five  editions  in  the  author's  life-time; 
to  t}ie  last  of  which  was  subjoined  a  supple- 
ment containing  "  InstracUons  how  to  angle 
for  a  Trout,  or  Grayling,  in  a  clear  Stream.** 
An  elegant  edition  was  published  at  IXtoAoOf 
in  1760,  with  notes  historical,  critical,  and 
'  explanatory,  and  the  Uvea  of  the  authors  pre- 
fixed. Angling  was  the  iavourite  omasement 
of  Walton,  paiticulM'^  while  be  lived  in  Lan- 
don.  Before  his  time,  the  precepta  of  this  art 
were  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  traditionary.  By 
committing  them  to  writing  in  a  manner  se 
agreeaUe,  be  baa  bequeathed  an  acceptable 
legacy  to  the  lovers  of  this  tranijuU  omuK- 
mcQl. 
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Sit  RoGEi.  L'EsTBANoBt  famou  «9  t^e 
editor  of  the  first  newspaper  id  England,  was 
(iescended  from  ao  ancient  and  lepntable  f»* 
uulj,  seated  at  HuDstanton  Hall,  Norfolk, 
vhere  he  was  bom  in  I6l6.  He  was  libeiaUy 
educated,  probably  at  Cambndge.  Like  bii 
fatlm  before  bim,  he  was  a  zealpn*  royalist, 
«nd  attended  king  Cbules  in  his  expedition 
to  Scotland  in  l6^. 

In  1644,  during  the  civil  wara,  "ifc  was  onc« 
in  imminent  danger  of. losing  his  life.  His 
sentence  was  passed,  the  day  of  his  execution 
fixed ;  bnt  obtaining  a  temporary  reprieve,  imd  . 
thai  aprolongationof  it,>he  finally  made  his  es 
capefrompFisoD,after  aconfinement  of  nearly 
four  years.'  ^igaging  now  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful insurrection,  he  saved  his  life  by  flying  hia 
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country,  aad  Remained  abroad  till  the  passing 
of  the  act  of  indemnity,  in  1653. 

After  ihe  restoration,  the  only  recompeoce 
he  ever  received  for  his  loyalty,  (except  being 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace)  was  his  being 
made  licenser  of  the  press ;  which,  however, 
was  a  profitable  post.  In  order  to  increase 
the  means  of  his  support,  in  i66S,  he  set  up  a 
paper,  called  "  The  Public  Intelligencer," 
and  "  The  News,"  The  first  of  these  papers 
£ame  out  1st  of  August,  and  continued  to  be 
published  twice  a  week  till  January  19,  1665, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  scheme  of  pub- 
Jishing  the  "London  Gazette,"  the  first  of 
which  appeared  oh  the  4th  of  February  fol- 
lowing. 

After  the  dissolution  of  CharWs  second 
parliament,  in  l679t  he  set  up  another  paper, 
called,  "  The  Observator,"  the  design  of  which 
was  to  vindicate  the  measures  of  the  court, 
^nd  the  chiifacter  of  the  king,  from  the  charge 
of  popery.  But  in  16H7,  a^  he  disapproved 
'the  toleration  proposed  by  liis  majesty,  he 
<Kscontinued  this  paper,  after  it  had  swollen 
to  three  volumes.  He  was  knighted  in  the 
following  reign  {  and  died  in  1704. 

He  was  author  of  various  political  and  tlieo- 
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k^ical  tracts,  collected  in  a  4to  volume ;  also 
of  some  others  printed  in  folio ;  besides  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Spanish. 

His -^Sop's  Fables,  are  probably  the  most 
known  of  his  works.  The  following  chapter 
taken  froio  his  "  Life  of  ^sop,"  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  shew  bis  characteristic  manner  of 
Tvriting. 

"  Chap.  7.     S^op'i  invtTttum  to  bring  hU  MUtreaa  back 
agian  to  her  Husband  i^ter  she  had  lefl  hhn. 
The  wife  of  Xanlhus  was  well  born  and  wealthy, 
but  so  proud  and  domineering  witbat,  as  if  her  for- 
tune   and   her  extraction  bad  entitled  ber    to  the 
breeches.    She  was  horribly  bold,  meddling,  and  ex- 
pensive (as  that  sort  of  women  commonly  are)  easily 
put  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous  bard  to  be  pleased 
ag^n;  perpetually  chattering  ab  her  husband,  and 
.    upon  all  occasions  of  controversy  threatening  hiiii  to 
be  gone.     It  came  to  this  at  last,  that  Xanthus's 
stock  of  patience  being  quite   spent,  he  took  up   a 
resolution  of  going  another  way  to  work  with  her, 
of  trying  a  course  of  severity,  since  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  with  her  by  kindness.     But  this 
experiment;  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  made  it 
worse;  for  upon  harder  usage,  the  woman  grew  des- 
perate, and  went  away  from  him  in  earnest.  She  was 
W  bad,  'til  true,  as  bad  might  well  be,  and  yet  Xaiw 
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thoB  had  a  kind  of  hankering  for  her  still;  beetda 
thst  tbare  was  matter  of  inteTsst  io  the  case ;  and  ft 
pestilent  tongue  he  had,  that  the  poor  busbaod 
dreaded  above  all  thii^s  under  the  sun.  But  the 
man  was  willing  however  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
game,  and  go  his  wits  and  his  friends  were  set  at 
work,  in  the  fairest  manner  that  might  be,  to  get 
her  home  again.  But  there  was  no  good  to  be  done 
in  it,  it  seems;  and  Xanthus  was  so  visibly  out  of 
bumour  apon  it,  that  i£sop  in  pure  pity  bethought 
himself  immediately  how  to  comfort  him.  Como 
master,  says  he,  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  for  I  have 
a  project  in  my  Doddle,  that  shall  bring  my  mistress 
to  you  back  again,  with  as  good  a  will  as  ever  she 
went  from  you.  What  does  my  JEaop,  but  away 
Immediately  to  the  market  among  the  butchers, 
ponlterere,  fishmongers,  confectioners,  &c.  for  the 
best  of  every  thing  that  was  in  season.  Nay,  he 
takes  private  people  in  bis  way  too,  and  chops  into 
the  v£ry  house  of  his  mistress's  relations,  as  by  mis- 
take. This  way  of  proceeding  set  the  whole  town 
agog  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this  bustle;  and 
JEtap  innocently  told  every  body  that  bis  master's 
wife  was  run  away  from  him,  and  be  had  ntanied 
another:  his  friends  up  and  down  were  all  invited  to 
come  and  make  merry  with  him,  and  this  was  to 
be  the  wedding  feast.  The  news  flew  like  lightningf 
andhsftpy  were  they  that  could  csjry  ihe  first  tidiii|l 
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f  , 
of  it  to  the  ron-away  lady  (far  every  body  knew 
^Ggop  to  be  a  servant  in  that  family).  It  gathn^ 
io  the  rolling,  as  all  other  stories  da  in  the  telting ; 
especially  where  womens'  tongues  and  paesions  have 
tfie  spreading  of  tham.  The  wife,  that  was  in  bat 
mture  violent  aad  unsteady,  ordered  her  chariot  to 
be  made  ready  inunediately,  and  away  she  pOBtB 
hack  to  her  husband,  falls  uponhim  with  outrages  of 
looks  and  language ;  and  after  the  easing  of  her  mind 
a  little.  No  Xauthua,  says  shc^  do  not  you  flatter 
yourself  with  the  hopes  of  enjoying  another  womaa 
while  I  am  alive.  Xauthue  looked  upon  this  as  one 
of  ^sop's  masterpieces  ;  and  for  that  bout  all  wad 
well  again  betwixt  master  and  mistress. 


,  Of  the  literary  productiooa  of  sir  Roger  L'Ki- 
traage^  Mr.  GordoD^  author  of  the  ladepen- 
deat  Whig,  speaks  ia  the  following  disparaging 
terms.  He  saya,  they  are  "  not  fit  to  be  read 
by  any  who  have  lasteorgood  breeding.  They 
are  full  of  technical  terms;  of  phrases  picked 
up  in  the  "street,  from  apprentices  and  por- 
ters ;  aad  nothing  can  be  more  low  and  jiau- 
seous."  And  again,  "  Sir  Roger  had  a  geoiua 
for  buffoonery  and  a  rabble,  and  higher  he 
Bevet  went.    His  ityle  and  his  thoughti  ar« 
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tpo  vulgar  for  a  sensible  artificer.  To  put  hia 
books  into  the  bands  of  youth,  or  boys,  for 
vhom  ^sop  by  him  burlesqued,  was  designed, 
is  to  vitiate  their  taste,  and  to  give  them  a  poor 
]off  turn  of  thinking;  not  to  mention  the  vile 
and  slavish  principles  of  the  mfui.  He  has  not 
only  chmiged  ^sop's  plain  beasts  from  the 
simplicity  of  nature  into  jesters^and  buffoons; 
but  out  of  the  mouths  of  animals,  inured  to 
the  boundless  freedom  of  air  and  deserts,  has 
drawn  doctrines  of  servitude,  and  a  defeqce  of 
tyranny." 
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ANDREW  MARVEL. 


Mb.  Andhew  MARVEt,  son  of  the  rev.  Mr. 
Andrew  Marvel,  was  born  at  Kingston  on  - 
Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1620  At  the 
early  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  admitted  member 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Dec.  14.  1633. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  some  Jesuits, 
who  observing  his  promising  talents,  conceived 
the  design  of  making  him  a  proselyte.  They 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  seduce  him  to  London, 
where,  after  some  months,  he  was  found  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  by  hi3  father,  who  prevailed 
upon  him  to  return  to  college.  He  new  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  indefatigable  diligence  j 
and  in  1638,  proceeded  bachelor  of  arts,  and 
the  same  year  was  admitted  scholar  of  the 
house. 

The  next  twenty  years  he  spent  chiefly  in 
^TtiveUing,  in  what  quality  is  unknown,  though 
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during  a  part  of  the  time  he  was  secretary  to 
the  embassy  at  CoDstantiaople.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  England  as  a  public  character  was 
in  16&7,  inquaUty  of  assistant  to  Milton,  when 
Latin  secretary  to  the  protector.  Tlie  year 
before  the  restoration,  he  was  returned  mem- 
ber for  Hull,  bis  native  place,  and  sat  in  the 
parliament  held  at   Westminster,    April  25, 

1660.  After  the  restorationj  he  was  again 
chosen  for  the  parliament  which  begaa  May  8, 

1661.  Hecontinued  in  the  house  to  his  death, 
and  conducted  himself  with  such  luiform  in- 
tegrity, and  with  such  satisfaction  to  his  con- 
•tituents,  that  they  generously  allowed  him  » 
handsome  pension  for  life.  He  seldom  spoke 
in  the  house,  though  his  inftueace  without 
doora  over  the  members  of  both  houses,  was 
considerable.  He  was  particularly  intimate 
with  prince  Rupert,  who  paid  great  deference 
to  his  opinion.  :He  was  a  zealous  and  constant 
patriot.  The  king,  having  been  often  de- 
lighted in  his  company,  was  desirous  of  con- 
ferring on  him  some  marks  of  his  favour;  hut 
all  such  overtures  he  declined  with  a  magna- 
nimous firmness ;  alledgiug,  "  that  he  must 
be  either  ungrateful  to  the  king  in  votipg 
against  him,  oi  false  to  his  couaLry  is  giving 
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iato  tb«  meafliK*  of  the  court."  AmoAg  hit 
intiinate  friends,  he  numbeied  the  dake  of 
DeTO&sbiie ;  and  particularly  MUton,  vrUh 
whom  his  friendship  was  eariy  formed>  and 
terminated  only  by  death.  He  has  the  honour 
of  being  the  first,  together  itith  Dr.  Barrow, 
of  eKciting  the  attention  of  the  aadisceraing 
public  to  the  unrivalled  merit  of  the  "  Para^' 
disc  Lost."  He  died  in  August  1678,  in  ifae 
58th  year  of  hit  ^e,  as  it  was  thought,  by  poi'- 
«on.  He  was  never  married  i  his  manners  re- 
served among  strangers,  were  deUghtfiil  and 
instructive  among  friends.  His  constitution, 
naturally  strong,  was  fortified  by  habitual  tem- 
.  perauce;  and  he  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health 
to  the  last. 

His  works  consist  of 

I.  Poems. 

e.  The  Rehearsal  Traasprosed,  first  and  se- 
cond part. 

3.  Mr.  &itirk,or  theDivinein  Mode;betng' 
f»rtuD  Annotations  on  the  Animadversions  on 
the  "Naked  Truth;"  together  with  a  short 
historical  essay  concerning  Gieaeral  Councilsj, 
Creeds,  and  imposiiioos  in  Matters  of  Reli- 
gion ;  published  in  1676,  under  the  name  of 
Andrea*  Rivetus  junior. 
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4.  An  Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery, 
and  Arbitrary  Government  in  England;  more 
particdarlj  from  the  long  Prorogation  of  No- 
Teniber,  1675,  ending  the  15th  of  Febrnary 
1676,  till  the  last  meeting  of  Parliament,  the 
lethof  July  1677. 

In  the  Rehearsd.  Transprosed  Marvel  ridi- 
cules Dr.  Parker,  (afterwards  archbishop,)  un- 
der the  name  of  Bajes.— A  name  by  which 
Dryden  had  been  fonneriy  satyriscd  in  the  co- 
medy of  "  The  Rehearsal." 

This  gentleman,  (Dr.  Parker)  as  I  hav«  heard^ 
after  he  ha4  read  Don  Quixot,  and  the  Bible,  be- 
sides BQch  Bchool-books  as  were  necessary  for  bis. 
age,  was  sent  early  to  the  university,  and  there 
studied  hard,  and  in  a  short  time  became  a  compe- 
tent rhetorician,  and  no  ill  disputant.  He  had  learnt 
bow  to  erect  a  thesis,  and  to  defend  it  pro  or  con 
with  a  serviceable  distinction;  while  the  truth,  as 
his  camarade  Mr.  Bayes  hath  it  on  another   oc- 


B«lbre  a  full  pot  of  ale  you  can  swallow. 

Was  here  with  a  whoop,  and  gone  with  a  hollow. 

And  so,  thiaking  himself  now  ripe  and  qualified 
for  the  greatest  undertakings,  and  highest  fortune^ 
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bt  thetvfore  exchanged  tbe  narrowbess  of  the  uni- 
versity for  the  town :  but  coming  out  of  the  coiifiii»- 
mrat  of  the  square-ctip  and  quadrangle,  into  the  open 
air,  the  world  began  to  turn  round  with  him ;  which 
he  imagined,  though  it  were  hie  own  giddinefs,  to 

'be  nothing  less  than  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 
This  accident  concurring  so  happily  to  increase  the 
good  opinion  he  naturally  had  of  himself,  he  dience- 
forward  applied  to  gain  a  like  reputation  with  others. 
He  followed  the  town  life,  haunted  the  Itest  comp»- 
nies.;  and  to  pelisb  himself  from  any  pedantic  rougb- 

,ness,  he  read  and  saw  the  play'^  with  much  car^ 
mid  more  proficiency  than  moit  of  the  auditory. 
But  all  this  while,  be  forgot  not  the  main  chancy 
but  hearing  of  a  vacancy  with  a  nobleman,  he  ciap- 
ped  in,  and  easily  obtained  to  be  hia  chaplain.  From 
that  day  you  may  take  the  date  of  his  preferment* 
and  his  ruin.  For  having  soon  wrought  himself 
dexterously  into  bis  patron's  favour,  by  short  graces 
and  sermons,  and  a  mimical  way  of  drolling  upon 
the  puritans,  which  he  knew  would  take  both  at 
chapel  and  table  ;  he  gained  a  great  authority  like- 
wise among  all  the  domestic^.  They  all  listened 
tu  him  as  an  oracle ;  and  they  allowed  him  by  com- 
mon consent  tu  haye  not  only  all  the  divinity,  but 
more  wit  too  than  all  the  rest  of  the  family  put  toge- 
ther. Tbis  thing  alone  elevated  bim  exceedingly  in 
his  own  eonceit,  and  raised  his  hypochondria  int* 
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4e  regioB  «f  tiie  brMD :  uxl  hii  bud  eweQcd  lik« 
tmj  bladdo*  with  vinil  and  vaponr.  But  after  he 
mu  stretcbed  to  »icb  an  height  in  his  ovrn  faiicjr, 
that  ha  could  not  look  down  from  top  to  toe,  but 
Ms  eyes  dasnled  at  the  precipice  of  Ms  stature ;  there 
Ml  oat,  or  in,  another  natural  chance,  which  pushed 
him  headlong.  For  being  of  an  amorouB  complex' 
TOO,  and  lintliiig  himself,  as  I  told  you,  the  cock-di' 
vine  and  the  toehvit  of  the  family,  be  took  the  pri- 
vilege to  walk  among  the  hens;  and  tb<night  it  woa 
mot  impolitic  to  establiah  his  new-acquired  r^utft- 
tioo  upon  the  gentlewomen's  side.  And  they  that 
^ceived  he  was  a  rising  man,  and  of  pleasant  con- 
versation, dividing  bis  day  among  them  into  canoni' 
cpl  houTt,  of  reading  now  the  common  prayer,  and 
mtm  the  romances,  were  vny  much  taken  with  him. 
ne  sympatic  of  silk  began  to  stir  and  attract  the 
tippet  to  the  petticoat  and  the  petticoat  toward  the 
tippet.  The  innocent  ladita  foaoA  a  strange  unquiet- 
Bcss  in  their  minds,  and  could  not  distinguish  whe- 
ther it  were  love  or  devotion.  Neither  was  he  want- 
ing on  bis  part  to  carry  on  the  work,  but  shifted 
himself  every  day  with  a  clean  surplice,  andatoflai 
he  bad  occasion  to  bow,  he  directed  his  reverence 
Cowards  the  gentlewomen's  pew,  till,  having  before 
had  enough  «f  the  libertine,  and  undertaken  his  cal- 
ling only  for  preferment,  he  was  transported  now 
witii  the  wDcti^  of  hit«fficc^  vtm  to  extacyj  ud 
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through  their  ecclesiastical  camp,  to  beat  up  the  piit- 
pit  drums  against  popery.  Nay,  even  bo  much  that 
there  was  care  taken  too  for  arming  the  poor  readers, 
that  though  they  caine  ahort  of  preachers  in  point 
of  eflic^y,  yet  they  might  be  enabled  to  do  some- 
thing  in  point  of  common  security.  So  that,  though 
for  so  many  years,  those  your  superiors  had  forgot 
there  was  any  such  thing  in  the  nation  as  a  popish 
recusant,  though  polemical  and  controversial  divinity 
bad  for  so  long  but  hung  up  in  the  halls,  like  the 
rusty  obsolete  armour  of  our  ancestors  for  monu- 
ments of, antiquity,  and  for  derision  rather  tfaaii 
s«~vice;  alt  on  a  sudden  (as  if  the  15th  of  March 
had  been  the  5th  of  November)  happy  was  be  that 
could  climb  up  first,  to  get  down  one  of  the  old  cui- 
rasses, or  a  habergeon  that  had'  been  worn  in  the 
days  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Great  variety  there  was, 
and  an  heavy  doo.  Some  clapped  it  on  all  rusty  as  it 
was;  others  fell  of  oiling  and  furbishing  their  ar- 
mour; some  pissed  in  their  barreb,  others  spit  in 
their  pans,  to  scour  them.  Here  you  might  see 
o'ne  put  on  his  helmet  the  wrong  way;  there  on* 
buckle  on  a  back  in  place  of  a  breast.  Some  by 
mistake  catched  up  a  Socinian  or  Arminian  argu- 
ment, and  some  a  Papist  to  fight  a  Papist.  Here  a 
dwarf  lost  in  the ,  accoutrements  of  a  giant:  .there  a 
Poo  Quixote,  in  an  equipage  of  differing  pieces,  and 
of  sevenil  parishes.    Never  was  then  Rucli  incon- 
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JiHiity  and  noni^oiiferaiity  in  fbeir  iarajtore.  One 
tan  to  borrow  a  sword  of  Calvin ;  this  man  for  » 
musket  frbm  Beza;  that  fofabandelftcrseven  from 
K«rkerman.  Bat  whentbey  rametoseek  for  match, 
and  bulletj  and  powder,  there  was  DonetO  be  had^ 
The  fanatiekt  bad  benight  it  all  up,  and  mad* 
them  pay  for  it  •most  nnconscionably,  and  through 
the  Dose.  And  no  less  sport  was  it  to  sec  the  lead- 
ers. Few  could  tell  how  to  give  the!  word  of  eom- 
maAd,  nor  understood  to  drill  a  cuapany.  They 
were  as  unexpert  as  their  soldiers  aukward ;  and  the 
trhok  was  ai  pleasant  a  spectacle,  as  the  exercising 
Cf  the  trained  bands  in ."sbire. 


Th^  seccftid  patt  of  this  perfornlfjne^  is  said 
in  the  title  page  to  have  been  occa»otied  by 
two  letters:  the  first  printed  by  a  nameless 
author,  intitled  "  A  Reproof,"  &c.  The  se- 
cond left  for  him  at  a  friend's  house  dated 
liav.  3.  1073^  subscribed  J.  G.  and  conclu- 
ding with  these  Words:  "  If  thou  darest  to 
print  or  publish  any  lie  or  libel  against  Dr. 
Parser,  by  the  eternal  Qod  I  will  cut-  thy 
throat." 

^e  follomng  passage  is  valuable  chiefly  f<n 
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the  handsome  manner  in  which  Marvel  speakf 
of  Milton  when  in  disgrace,  after  the  resto- 
ration. 

Vou  do  three  times  at  least  id  your  Reproof,  and  ' 
to  your  "Transproser  Rehearsed,"  well  nigh  half 
the  book  through,  run  upon  an  author,  J.  M.  which 
tloes  not  a  little  offend  me.  For  why  should  any 
other  man's  reputation  sufTer  in  a  contest  betwixt 
you  and  mef  Sut  it  is  because  you  resolved  to  sus- 
pttt  that  he  had  kn  hand  in  my  former  book,  where- 
in, whether  you  deceive  yourself  or  no,  you  deceive 
others  extremely.  For  by  chance,  I  had  not  seen 
him  of  two  years  before;  but  after  T  undertook 
writing,  i  did  more  carefully  avoid  either  visiting 
or  sending  to  him,  lest  1  should  any  way  involve 
n  in  ray  consequences.  And  you  might  have  un- 
derstood, or  I  am  sure  your  friend,  the  author  of  the 
"  Common  Places,"  could  have  told  you,  (he  too 
had  a  flash  at  J.  M.  upon  my  account)  that  had  Le 
took  you  in  hand,  you  Would  have  had  cause  to  re- 
pent the  occasion,  uid  not  escaped  so  easily  as  you 
'  did  under  my  trimsfaroial.  But  I  take  it,  jnoreuver, 
very  ill,  that  you  should  have  so  mean  an  opioion  of 
me,  as  not  to  think  me  competent  to  write  such  a 
^I  simple  book  as  that,  without  any  assistance.  It  is 
a  sign  (however  you  upbraid  nie  often  as  your  old 
t'_   ftcqiiaintance)  thatyoudidnotknow  me  well,andthat 
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We  had  not  much  conversation  together.  But  bcrause 
in  your  1 15  P-  yOu  are  so  particular,  yo«  know  afriaid 
^  ours,  4^.  intending  that  J.  M.  and  his  Answer 
to  SalmasiuB,  I  think  it  here  seasonable  to  acquit 
lay  promise  to  you  in  giving  the  reader  &  short  trou- 
ble concemingiuy  first  acquaintance  with  you.  J.  Mi 
was,  and  is  a  man  of  great  teaming  and  sharpness  of 
wit  as  any  man.  It  was  bis  misfortune,  living  in  a 
tDmultuous  time,  to  be  tossed  on  the  wrong  side,  and 
he  writ  Jlagrante  bello,  certain  dangerous  treatises. 
His  books  of  divorce,  I  know  not  whether  you  may 
have  use  of;  but  those  upon  which  you  take  him  at 
advantage,  were  of  no  ofter  nature  than  that  which 
I  mentioned  to  you,  writ  by  your  own  fathra';  only 
■with  this  difference,  that  your  father's,  which  I  have 
4>y  me,  was  written  with  the  same  design,  but  with 
SQUch  less  wit  or  judgment,  for  'which  there  was  no 
remedy;  unless  you  will  iupply  his  judgment  with 
hia  High  Court  of  Justice.  At  Lis  majesty's  happy 
return,  Ji  M.  did  partake,  even  as  you  yourself  did) 
for  all  your  huffing,  of  his  rtegal  xilemency,  and  has 
ever  sinf  e  expiated  himself  in  a  retired  silence.  It 
was  after  that,  I  well  remember  it,  that  being  one 
day  at  his  house,  1  there  first  met  you,  and  acct- 
dentaHy.  Since  that  I  have  been  scarce  four  or  tive 
times  in  your  company  ;  but  it  were  ray  foresight  or 
my  good  fortune,  I  never  contracted  any  friendship 
or  confidence  with  you.  But  then  it  was,  when  you, 
Aa2 
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as  1  told  yoa,  wandered  up  and  down  MoorS^da, 
astrologising  npon  the  doration  of  his  majetty's  giv 
vernmeDt,  that  you  frequented  J.  M.  incessantly,  and 
haunted  his  boose  day  by  day.  What  diBconnes  yoii 
there  nsed,  he  is  too  generous  to  remember.  Bnt 
be  never  hating  in  the  least  proveked  you,  for  you 
to  insult  thus  over  bis  old  age,  lo  traduce  him  by 
your  scarammecios,  and  in  your  own  person  as  a 
schoolmaster,  who  was  bom  and  hath  Hved  much 
more  ingenuously  and  liberally  than  yonrself;  t» 
bave  done  all  this,  and  lay  at  last  my  simple  book 
to  his  charge,  without  ever  taVing  care  to  inform 
yourself  beUer,  which  you  had  so  easy  opportunity 
to  do;  nay,  when  you  yourself  too  have  swd,  to  my 
Icnowledge,  that  you  saw  no  such  great  matter  in  it, 
but  that  I  might  be  the,  author  ^^t ;  it  is  inhn.* 
manly  and  inbospit^y  done,  and  will  I  bopa  be  a 
warning  to  ^1  others,  as^t  is  to  me,  to  avoid  (I 
will  not  say  such  a  Jndas)  but  a  man  that  cpe«f)S 
into  all  tiimpanies,  to  je«r,  trepan,  and  betray  tbecc. 
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OWEN  FELLTHAM. 


Mb.  CoMHiuo  in  his  late  editjoQ  of  Fellt-  - 
ham's  Resolves,  remarks,  in  the  short  account 
of  him  prefixed,  that—"  There  are  few  Eiig- 

>  lish  writers,  perhaps  none,  who  enjoyed  any 
consideraUe  celebrity  in  the  ages  in  which 
they  lived,  of  whom  less  is  known,  than  of  the 
author  of  the  Resolves ;  and  what  is  partjcu- 
Urly  remarkable,  thongh  this  production  of  his 
pen  has  passed  through  no  less  ihui  twelve  edi- 
tions, I  do  not  find  the  name  of  Owen  Fellt- 

.  ham  to  hftve  been  made  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  any  one  of  oar  printed  biographical, 
collections." 

It  appeus  that  he  was  the  son  of  Tliomat 
Felltham  of  Saffolk,  gent,  who  died  in  1631  ( 
and  scarcely  any  other  particulars  of  his  life 
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are  IcDOwn  with  certainty.  He  was  probably 
connected,  in  quality  of  gentleman  of  the 
horse,  or  secretary,  with  the  family  of  the.earl 
of  Thomond;  since  in  the  dedication  pre-, 
fixed  to  the  later  editions  of  the  Resolves,  aad 
which  is  addressed  "  To  the  Right  Hon.  my 
most  honoi;red  Lady  Mary  Counteaa  Dowager 
of  Thomond,"  he  declares  "  that  most  of  them 
were  drawn  up  under  her  roof."  He  proba- 
bly died  about  the  year  l677- 

The  second  edition  of  the  Resolves  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  bears  the  date  of  162S. 
His  motives  for  writing  the  Resolves  are  best 
explained  in  hb  own  words.     He  sa3rs  : 

"  What  I  aim  at  in  it,  I  confess,  hath  most 
respect  to  myself;  that  I  might  out  of  my 
own  school,  take  a  lesson,  which  dioold  cerve 
me  for  my  own  pilgrimage ;  and  if  I  should 
wander,  my  own  items  might  set  me  in  Hear 
ven's  direct  way  again."  "  We  do  not  (con* 
linucd  he)  run  int6  crimes,  that  from  our  own 
mouth  have  had  sentence  of  condemnation.'-' 
'  And  again-r"  that  I  might  <;urb  my  own  wild 
passions,  I  have  writ  these ;  and  if  thou  findeat  a 
line  may  mend  thee,  I  shall  think  I  have  divulged 
it  to  purpose.  Read  all,  and  use  thy  mind's 
Jiberty;  bow  thy  sviffrage  falls,  I  weigh  n«t: 
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&>r  it  w&s  not  so  much  to  please  others  as  to 
profit  myself.  In  the  preface  to  tte  amended 
editions,  he  farther  observes—"  Sure  it  is,  the 
invitation  I  had  to  write  and  publish  them, 
were  not  so  much  to  please  others,  or  to  shew 
any  thing  I  had  could  be  capable  of  the  name 
of  parts ;  but  to  give  the  world  some  account 
how  I  spent  my  vacant  hours,  and  that  (by 
passing  the  press  they  becoming,  in  a  manner, 
ubiquitaries)  they  might  every  where  be  as 
boundaries  to  hold  him  within  the  limits  of  ' 
prudence,  honour,  and  virtue." 

To  the  eighth  and  sultsequent  impressions 
of  the  Resolves  is  appended,  "  A  brief  cha- 
racter of  the  Low  Countries  under  the  States  ;'* 
and  some  letters  serious  and  sportive.  Of  this 
performance,  Mr.  Gumming  remarks  "  that  it 
proves  Felltham  to  have  been  a  very  lively  wit, 
as  well  as  a  grave  moralist.  It  abounds  with 
keen  strokes  of  humour,  chiefly  displayed  at 
the  expence  of  the  Hollanders,  and  affords 
some  very  neat  and  eutertaining  descriptions 
of  their  character,  their  manners,  their  iosti- 
tutionsj  and  of  several  of  their  large  cities^  &c. 
It  was  written  by  Felltham  when  a  youth,  as  a 
reoreation,  while  on  a  three  weeks  tour  in  tho 
J*ow  Countries." 
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For  a  someii^iat  More  detuled  aeeount  of 
this  author,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Cumr 
raiag's  editioQ  of  H^e  RetoWes,  publistied  lasf 
year,  1806. 

OfFame, 

It  m^y  seem  strange,  Uiat  a  maa  ebouU  ha^  sucb 
^an  earnest  desire  of  a  uoble  fome  apd  memory,  after 
bis  death  :  when,  4t  the  some  time,  he  lEnons  that 
the  tongues  of  the  living  avail  nothing  to  the  good 
pT  hurt  of  those  wfto  lie  in  their  graves ;  and  tfas^ 
the  accpunt  must  pass  upon  bis  actions,  and  nut  upon 
the  reports  of  others.  There  is  hardly  any  thing 
which  we  possess  that  we  reckon  of  equal  value  with 
fame  ;  our  wealth,  our  comfort,  nay,  sometimes  eveq 
onr  lives,  are  held  cheap  when  they  come  in  compe- 
tition with  it.  When  Philip  asked  Demooitus,  if 
be  did  not  fear  to  lose  his  head,  he  answered, "  No ; 
for  if  be  did  lose  it,  the  Athenians  woold  give  bim 
one  that. would  be  immortal."  He  would  he  statued 
^  the  trtacQiy  of  eternal  fame.  Ovi^v  comfort, 
in  hit  baaisbifient,  ^as  his  fiime  --r- 


-  NU  mm  mortak  kneKUt, 


Pectorit  exceptii  mgeniiqut  bom. 
£n  tgo  cvm  jnUrid  cartam,  ixiitquc,  dcmogue  s 
■  Roftaqite  ftnf ,  qdim  ^la  potuere  miM ; 
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Jugtnio  tamen  ipse  mm  amaiorqtefrvarque: 
fieeiar  in  hoe  potuit  Juris  iabere  nHai, 

QiiUAet  hone  sxw  vitan  tmhi^woi  ente ; 
Mt  tcKua  extiitctOf  fama  pirennU  <nt. 


-  AH  that  we  hold  will  die. 


Put  our  brave  thoughts  and  ingenuity. 
Even  I  that  want  my  countryrhouse  and  friend. 
From  whom  ie  ravish'dall  that  fal^  can  rend; 
possess  yet  toy  own  genius,  and  enjoy 
That  which  is  more  than  Ciesar  can  destroy. 
Each  groom  Qjay  kill  me :  but  whensoever  I  die, 
My  fame  shall  live  to  mate  eternity. 

Ovid's  Tajsr.  iii.  J. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  poor  lodian,  that  vonld  rather 
endure  death  thaq  shoot  beiore  Alexander,  having 
been  out  of  practice ;  lest  by  shooting  ill  he  should 
jau  the  fome  he  had  acquired.  .  Desire  of  glory  is 
(he  last  thing  that  even  wise  men  lay  aside.  For 
this  yon  may  ta^e  Tacitus.-^EfuHn  tapiaUibiu,  cttfwA 
glorice  iHKtttima  ex«itv.  It  was  Tamerlane's  prac- 
tice to  read  often  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  own  uices* 
tors ;  not  as  any  boast  to  himself,  but  as  glorious 
examples  propounded  ta  inflame  his  virtues.  The 
noble  ac^  of  our  predecessors,  are  as  flaming  bear 
cons,  which  fame  and  time  have  set  on  hills,  to  call 
)i»  tp  a  4efcnce  of  virtue,  whepsoBver  vice  invades 
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the  commonweBltfa  of  man.      Who  can  endure    t« 
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Abo  tbat  .which  causes  it,  worthiness.  I  will  ho- 
iionr  fame  for  the  deserving  deeds  which  produced  it. 
In  myself  I  will  respect  the  actions  that  may  merit 
it  j  and,  though  for  my  owfi  benefit,  I  will  not  much 
seek  it ;  yet  1  shall  be  glad  if  it  may  follow  me,  to 
incite  others,  that  they  may  go  beyond  me.  I  will, 
if  I  can,  tread  the  path  which  le^s  to  it ;  if  1  find 
■it,  I  jhall  think  it  a  blessing  ;  if  not,  my  endeavour 
will  Ije  enough  for  diacliarging  myself  withip,  though 
I  miss  it.  God  is  not  bound  to  reward  me  any  ^vay ; 
if  he  accepts  me,  I  may  count  it  a  mercy.  Hike  htm 
who  does  things  which  deserve  fame,  without  either 
search  or  caring  for  it,  For  a  ujean  man  to  thirst 
for  a  mighty  fame,  is  an  absurd  ambition.  Can  we 
think  a  mouse  caa  cast  a  shadow  tike  an  elephant  i 
Can  the  sparrow  took  for  a  tiain  like  the  eagle  ?  A 
great  fame  is  for  princes  ;  and  such  as,  for  tbeir  parts, 
are  the  glories  of  humanity ;  a  good  fame  may  crowp 
the  private  man.  Let  the  world  speak  well  of  me, 
^nd  I  will  never  care,  though  it  dues  not  speak  much- 
Check  thyself,  vain  man,  that  pursues!  fleeting  sha- 
dows.— Love  substances,  and  rest  ihyselt  content 
>vith  what  Boetius  tells  thee, — 

Quicumque  solam,  mente pracipiti,  petit, 
■     Sufiumtmqui'  credit,  gloriam  : 
Lati patartes  cctheik  ccmat  plaga^ 
Arftimique  teixamm  »Hvn. 
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Of  Daractum. 

In  some  dispositions  there  ii  such  an  envious  kind 
of  pride,  that  thejr  cftnnot  enduTe  that  any  bnt  theni- 
■elves  should  be  set  forth  as  excellent :  so  that  when 
they  hear  one  justly  prdsed,  they  vill  either  openly 
detract  from  his  virtues  :  or,  if  those  virtues  be  like  a 
.  clear  aud  shining  light,  eminent  and  distinguished,  so 
that  he  cannot  be  safely  traduced  by  the  tongue,  they 
will  then  raise  a  suspicion  against  him  by  a  mysteri- 
ous silence,  as  if  there  were  something  remaining  to 
be  told,  which  over-clouded  eveii  bis  brightest  glory. 
Sorely,  if  we  considered  detraction  te  proceed,  as  it 
does,  from  envy,  and  to  belong  onty  to  deficient  mindst 
we  should  find,  tbftt.to  applaud  virtue  would  procure 
ns  far  more  hononr,  than  underhandedly.  seeking  to 
dispanue  her.  The  former  would  shew  that  we 
loved  what  we  commended,  while  the  latter  tells  the 
world,  we  grudge  that  in  others  which  we  want  la 
ourselves.  It  is  one  of  the  basest  offices  of  man,  to 
make  his  tot^oe  the  lash  of  tfae'worthy.  Even  if  we 
do  know  of  feults  in  others,  I  think  we  can  scarcely 
shew  ourselves  more  nobly  virtuous,  than  in  having 
the  charity  to  conceal  them ;  so  that  we  do  not  flat- 
ter or  eaconrage  them  in  their  failings.  But  to  re- 
late  any  thing  we  may  know  against  our  neighbourr 
^  bis  absence,  is  most  unbeseeming  conduct.    Amt 
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who  will  not  condemn  bim  as  a  traitor  to  itpntatioii 
and  aociety,  who  tells  the  prirat^  fault  of  his  frieod 
to  the  public  and  ill-natured  worlds  When  twci 
friends  part,  they  should  lock  jip  one  another's  se- 
cretS)  and  exchange  their  keys.  The  honest  man 
will  rather  be  a  grave  to  his  neighbour's  errors,  than 
in  any  way  expose  them.  The  counsel  in  the  salira 
I  much  approve  ;—  , 

»■  ■— —  Ahsentcm  gut  redit  amiawl ; 

Qui  non  defendit,  alio  calpante  ;  tolutoa 

Qui  capiat  risvs  k(nmnum,fammnque  dicacu  ; 

Fingere  gw  ti<m  vita  potest ;  commuia  tacere 

Qui  neguil;  hie  niger  est;  hone  tv,  Romans,  caveta. 

Hon.  Sat.  i.  it 

He  who  malignant,  tears  an  absent  friend, 
Or  when  attack'd  by  others,  don't  defend ; 
Who  trivial  bursts  of  laughter  strives  to  raise, 
And  courts  of  prating  petulance  the  pr^se  ; 
Of  things  he  never  saw,  who  tells  his  tale; 
And  friendship's  secrets  knows  not  to  conceal : 
This  man  is  vile ;  hfre  fix  your  mark  ; 
His  soil  is  black,  as  his  complexion's  dark. 

And  for  the  most  part,  he  is  as  dangerous  in  . another 
vice  as  in  this.  He  that  can  detract  unworthily, 
when  thou  can'st  not  answer  him,  can  flatter  thee. ad 
unworthily  when  thou  nniust.bear  Mm-     It  is  usual 
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with  him  to  Hinooth  it  in  the  chamber,  who  keeps  ai 
roiling  tongue  for  the  hail :  besides,  it  implies  a  kind 
of  cowardice  to  speak  against  another  when  he  is  not 
present  to  defend  himself.  The  valiant  man's  tongue, 
though  it  never  boasteth  vainly,  yet  ia  ever  the  great- 
est coward  in  absence ;  but  the  coward  is  never  va- 
liant but  then.  There  is  nothing  argues  nature  mor£ 
degenerate,  than  her  secretly  repining  at  another's 
merits.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  a  man  truly 
at  keii:  but,  at  any  rate,  I  would  not  detract  from 
the  fame  of  the  absent :  it  is  then  a  time  for  praise, 
rather  than^for  reprehension.  Let  pr^e  be  sounded 
to  the  spreading  air  ;  but  chidings  whispered  in  the 
kissed  ear :  which  teaches  us,  even  while  we  chide, 
to  love. 


That  Virtat  and  Vice  generate  after  ihca-  Kmd. 

Virtue  begets  virtue;  vice  begets  vice.  It  is  as 
natural  for  a  man  to  expect  a  return  of  virtue  out  of 
virtue,  and  a  return  of  vice  out  of  vice,  as  it  is  for 
him  to  expect  an  elephant  should  beget  an  elephant, 
or  a  serpent  beget  a  serpent.  Nay,  it  not  only  holds 
of  the  genus,  but  also  of  the  very  species  ;  and  often- 
times, the  proportion  of  that  species  too.  High  ac- 
tions beget  a  return  of  actions  that  are  so  ;  and  poor 
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low  onts  beget  a  rcUim  of  ihe  like.  The  echo  is  ac- 
cording to  tbe  voice  that  speoki ;  the  icport  of  the/ 
piece  is  prrtportionable  to  its  tnagaitvde  ;  if  it  be  buG 
by  refifttioft  only,  the  beams  are  reverberated  brigKty 
as  is  the  son  that  shines  them ;  and  clouds  cost  a 
afaade  according  tO  their  blackness.  The  Komans 
bestowed  on  Attalus  tJie  kingdom  of  Pergamos,  ort 
account  of  his  friendship  and  rAnniAcence;  and  be,- 
to  express  his  gratitude,  not  having  any  children  of 
hi^  own,  left  the  city  of  Rome  the  heir  of  his  wealtbi 
Tbe  virtues  of  Terentius,  and  his  being  one  of  th^ 
Roman  senate,  made  so  deep  aii  Impres^pn  on  Sci- 
pio's  manly  heart,  that  when  the  Carthaginiaos  camtf 
to  sue  to  him  for  peace,  he  would  not  hear  them  till 
they  brought  Tertntias  forth,  discharged  of  his  im.' 
prisonment ;  whom  he  placed  on  the  throne  with  him- 
self. And  this  again  so  prevailed  with  Terentius,- 
that  when  Scipio  had  his  triumph,  Terentius,  though 
a  senator,  put  himself  into  Scab's  livery,  and  as  his 
freedman,  wmted  on  his  pompous  chariot.  He  teaches 
me  to  be  good,  who  does  me  good :  he  prompts  me 
to  enlarge  my  heart  to  him  (Onless  my  virtue  be  tor 
tally  dried  up  and  withered,)  who  first  enlarges  hi« 
•  own  to  me.  And  the  same  effect  hath  vice.  Witb 
the  froward  thou  shalt  leam  frowardness.  Passion 
enkindles  passion ;  and  pride  begets  pride.  How 
many  are  calm  and  quiet  till  they  meat  with  one 
who  is  choleric !  He  who  sows  iniquity  must  looic  tm 
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Veap  it.  Dia  not  David's  mnrder  and  adultery  bring 
the  Bword  and  incest  into  his  family  ?  How  fatally  and 
strikingly  was  the  massacre  at  Paris  marked  by  the 
massacre  of  the  chief  actors  and  contrivers  of  it  1 
Charles  the  king,  before  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  hb 
age,  died  bathed  in  blood  ;  ajid  Anjou,  his  successor, 
was  assassinated,  and  slain  in  the  same  room  that  the 
massacre  was  plotted  in.  Guise  was  murdered  by  the 
king's  order ;  the  queen  was  consumed  with  grief; 
and  with  succeeding  civil  war,  both  Paris  and  the 
nation  torn.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  retalia- 
tion, which  is  afforded  in  the  story  of  Valentinian 
and  MaximuB.  Valentinian  by  fraud  and  force  se- 
duced the  wife  of  Maximus  :  for  which  Maximus  by 
fraud  and  force  murdered  him  and  married  his  wife  i 
who,  from  disdain  at  being  forced  into  the  marriage, 
and  a  desire  to  revenge  her  husband's  death,  plotted 
the  destruction  of  Maximus  and  Rome.  No  proverb 
is  more  true  than  the  saying  of  the  satirist ; 

j^d  genenm  Cereris  sine  ccede  et  sanguine,  pauci 
Bescendimi  reges,  et  deed  morte  iyrwmi. 

Juv.  Sat,  X, 

few  tyrants  find  death  i;atural,  calm,  or  good ; 
But,  broach'd  with  slaughter,  roll  to  hell  in  blood. 

There  is  in  vices  not  only  a  natural  production  of 
evil  in  general,  but  there  is  a  proportion  of  parts 
V0L>  III.  B  b 
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•Dd  dimensioDs,  as  a  Bced  bringing  forth  a  platit,  of 
the  parent  a  son.  Bagoas,  a  Persian  noblemaD,  hav- 
ing poisoned  Artaxencea  and  Arsamiies,  was  detected 
by  Darius,  and  forced  to  drink  poison  himself.  Dio- 
medes,  who  with  human  flesh  fed  beatits,  was  at  last, 
by  Hercules,  made  their  food  himself.  Pope  Alex- 
ander tfie  Sixth,  having  designed  the  poisoning  of 
his  friend  cardinal  Adrian,  by  his  cup-bearer's  mis- 
take of  the  bottle,  took  the  draught  himself;  and  so 
died  by  the  same  engine  which  be  himself  had  ap- 
pointed to  kill  another.  In  vain  do  they  exert  good, 
who  would  have  it  arise  out  of  evil.  I  may  as  well, 
when  1  plant  a  thistle,  expect  a  fig  i  or  upon  sowing 
cockle,  loolc  for  wheat,  as  to  think  by  indirect  courses, 
to  b^et  my  own  benefit.  The  best  policy  is  to  low 
good  and  honest  actions,  and  then  we  may  expect  a 
harvest  that  is  answerable. 


Of  Neglect. 

There  is  the  same  difference  between  diligence  and 
neglect,  that  there  is  between  a  garden  properly  cul- 
tivated and  the  sluggard's  field  which  fell  under  Solo- 
mon's view,  when  overgrown  with  nettles  and  thorns. 
The  one  is  clothed  with  beauty,  the  other  is  unpleit- 
unt  and  disgustiug  to  the  sight.  Negligence  is  the 
rust  of  the  soul,  ihut  corrodes  through  all  her  best 
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Ivsalatieos.  What  natare  ma^  for  lAe,  foi  streDgib^ 
^id  oraainent,  neglect  alone  converts  to  trouble, weak- 
■esB,  Bnd  deformity.  We  need  only  sit  stilV,  and  dis- 
eases will  ariw  from  the  mere  wftot  of  exercise. 

How  fair  soever  the  soul  may  be;  yet  triiileconnec  te4 
«rith  our  fleshy  n&ture,  it  requires  continuEd  c&re  and 
vi^Uace  to  prevent  its  being  soiled  and  discoloured. 
Take  the  weedos  from  the  Fhra&Um,  sad  a  veiy  lit- 
tle time  will  change  it  to  a  wilderness;  and  turn 
that  which  was  befoft  a  recreation  for  mon,  into  a. 
limitation  for  vermin.  Out  life  is  a  wufarei  and 
ire  ought  not,  while  passing  through  it,  to  sleep  with* 
out  a  sentinel,  or  march  without  a  scouU  Me  who 
neglects  either  of  these  precaution^  exposes  himself 
to  surprise,  and  to  hecoming  a  prey  to  the  diligence 
and  perseverance  of  his  adversary.  The  mounds  of 
life  and  virtue,  as  well  as  those  of  pastures,  will  decay  ; 
and  if  we  do  not  repair  them,  all  the  htests  of  the 
field  will  enter,  and' tear  up  every  thing  good  which 
grows  within  them^  With  the  religious  and  well-dis- 
posed, a  slight  deviation  from  wisdom's  laws  will 
disturb  the  mind's  fair  peace.  Macarius  did  peiiance 
for  only  killing  a  gnat  in  anger.  like  th«  Jewish 
touch  of'  things  unclean,  the  least  miscarriage  re- 
quires purification.  Man  is  like  a  watch ;  if  even- 
ing and  morning  he  be  n«t  wound  up  with  prayer 
and  circumspection,  he  is  unprofitable  and  false ;  or 
serves  to  mislead.   If  the  instrument  he  not  truly  set. 
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it  «ill  be  harsh  and  out  of  tune ;  the  diapason  dies^ 
when  every  string  does  not  perform  his  part. 
Surely,  without  ob  union  to  God,  we  cannot  be  se- 
cure or  well.  Can  he  be  happy,  who  from  happi- 
ness is  divided  ?  To  be  united  to  God  we  must  be- 
influenced  by  his  goodness,  and  strive  to  imitate  his 
perfections.  Diligence  alone  is  a  good  patrimony ; 
but  n^ect  will  waste  the  fairest  fortune.  Cue  pro- 
serves  and  gathers  ;  the  other,  like  death,  is  the  dis- 
solution of  all.  The  industrious  bee,  by  her  sedulity 
in  summer,  lives  on  honey  all  the  winter.  But  the 
drone  is  not  only  cast  out  from  the  hivt,  but  beaten 
and  punished. 
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Fkancb  punted  to  the  Life,  by  a  learned 
and  impartial  band. — Motto. — 

Quid  non  GaUia  parturit  iitgtm. 

Second  edition ;  London>  printed  for  William 
Leake,  at  the  Crown,  in  Fleet-atreet,  betwixt 
the  two  Temple  gates,  1657. 

Of  this  curious  book,  I  know  nothing  more 
than  what  we  are  told  in  the  title  page.  It 
wilt  be  seen  from  the  following  extract,  that 
the  French  national  character  has  not  materi- 
ally altered  since  the  time  of  its  being  written. 

The  cart  stayetfa,  and  it  is  lit  we  were  in  it;  horses 
we  could  get  none  for  money,  and  for  love  we  did  not 
expect  tbem.     We  are  now  mounted  in  one  cfaarlot, 
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for  SO  we  must  call  it.  An  Englishman  thought  it  « 
plain  cart,  and  if  it  needs  will  have  the  honour  of 
being  a  chariot,  let  it;  sure  I  am,  it  was  never  ordailH 
»d  for  a  triuraph.  At  one  end  were  fastened  three 
carcasses  of  i  horses,  and  three  bodies  which  had  been 
once  horses,  and  now  were  worn  to  dead  images. 
Had  the  statue  of  a  man  been  placed  on  any  one  of 
them,  it  might  have  been  hanged  Up  at  an  inn  door 
to  represent  St.  George  on  horse-back  ;  so  lifeless 
they  were  and  so  little  moving :  yet  at  last  they  be- 
gan to  crawl,  for  go-they  could  not.  Tli's  converteil 
me  from  my  former  heresy,  and  made  me  apprehend 
life  in  them;  but  it  was  so  little,  that  it  seemed  only 
enough  to  carry  them  to  the  next  pack  of  hounds. 
Thus  accommodated,  we  bade  farewell  to  Dieppe, 
and  proceeded  with  a  pace  so  slow,  that  we  thought 
our  journey'  to  Rouen  would  prove  a  most  perfect 
emblem  of  the  motion  of  the  ninth  sphere,  which  was 
forty-nine  thousadd  years  in  finishiijg.  But  this  was 
not  our  greatest  misery  ;  the  rain  fell  on  us  through 
ftur  tilt,  which  for  the  many  holes  in  it,  we  would 
bave  thought  a  net.  The  dust  brake  plentifully  in 
tipoQ  US  through  the  rails  of  our  chariot,  and  the  un-. 
equal  and  unpro  portion  able  pace  of  it  startled  almost 
every  bone  of  us.  I  protest  I  marvil  how  a  French- 
man durst  adventure  in  it.  Thus  endured  we  all  the 
diseases  of  a  jonmey,  and  the  danger  of  three  several 
deaths,  drowliing,  choaking  with  the  mire,  and  break-: 
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iug  of  the  wheel,  besides  a  fear  of  being  famished  be- 
fore we  came  to  our  inn,  which  was  six  French  mile* 
from  us.  The  mad  du):e  that  in  the  play  undertook 
to  drive  two  sn^ls  from  Millaine  to  Musco,  withoat 
staff,  whip,  or  goad ;  and  in  a  bravery  to  match  bint, 
for  aa  experiment,  would  here  have  had  matter  to 
have  tired  his  patience.  *  '  '  We  came  at  last 
to  Tostcs,  the  place  destinate  to  our  lodging;  a  town 
like  the  worser  sort  of  market  towns  in  Engird. 
There  our  charioteer  brought  us  to  the  ruins  of  a 
house,  an  alehouse  I  would  scarce  have  thought  it,, 
and  yet  in  spite  of  my  teeth  it  must  be  an  inn,  yea, 
and  that  an  honourable  one  too,  as  DoaQuixote's  host 
told  him.  Despair  of  finding  there  either  bedding 
or  victuals  made  me  Just  like  the  fellow  at  the  gal- 
lows, who,  when  he  might  have  been  reprieved,  on 
condition  he  would  marry  a  weoch  which  >there  sued 
for  him;  having  viewed  weU,  cried  to  the  hangman 
to  drive  on  his  cart.  The  truth  is,  J'exiappay  ibi 
tomere  et  rdlchat  m  Va  lair,  according  to  the  French 
proverb  t  I  fell  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  hot  fire. 
One  of  the  bouse  (a  ragged  fellow  1  am  sure  he  was» 
and  so  most  likely  to  live  there)  brought  us  to  a  room 
s(»newhatof  kindred  to  a  charnel-house ;  as  dark  and 
BS  dampish;  I  confess  it  was  paved  with  brick  at 
the  bottom,  and  had  towards  the,  orchard  a  pretty 
bole,  which  in  former  times  had  been  a  window,  but 
BOW  the  glass   was  all   vanished.     By   the  light 
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that  came  in  at  the  hole,  [  fimt  perceived  that  I  vam. 
not  in  England.  There  stood  in  the  chamber  three 
beds,  if  at  the  least  it  be  lawful  so  to  call  them.  The 
foundation  of  them  was  of  straw,  so  infinitely  throng- 
ed together,  that  the  wool-p&ck  which  our  judges  sit 
on  in  the  parliament  were  melted  butter  to  them. 
Upon  this  lay  a  medley  of  flocks  and  feathers  toge- 
ther, sowed  up  in  a  large  bag,  (for  I  am  confident  it 
was  not  a  tick)  but  so  ill  ordered,  that  the  knobs 
stuck  out  on  each  side  of  it,  like  a  crab-tree  cudgel. 
He  must  needs  have  flesh  enough  that  lieth  upon  one 
of  them  ;  otherwise,  the  second  night  would  wear  out 
his  bones,  The  sheets  they  brought  for  us  were  so 
coarse,  that  in  my  conscience  no  mariner  woulcl 
vouchsafe  to  use  ihem  for  a  sail ;  and  the  coverlid  so 
bare,  that  if  a  man  would  undertake  to  reckon  the 
threads,  he  need  not  miss  one  of  the  number.  The 
napery  of  the  table  was  suitable  to  the  bedding ;  so 
foul  and  dirty,  that  I  durst  not  conceive  it  bad  ever 
been  washed  above  once,  and  yet  the  poor  cloth  looked 
as  briskly,  as  if  it  bad  been  promised  for  the  whole 
year  ensuing  to  escape  many  a  scouring.  The  nap- 
iLins  were  fit  companions  for  the  cloth ;  uRum  si  note- 
rw,  omnia  nosU.  By  my  description  of  the  inn  you 
©ay  guess  at  the  rest  of  France.  Not  altogether  so 
wretched,  yet  is  the  alteration  almost  insensible. 

Let  us  now  walk  into  the  kitchen,  and  ohservo 
(Iteir  provision ;  and  here  we  found  a  most  terribly 
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wtecution  commission  committed  on  the  person  of  a 
pallet.  My  hostess,  cruel  woman,  had  cut  the  throat 
of  it,  and  without  plucking  off  the  feathers,  tare  it 
into  pieces  with  herhajids,  and  afterwards  took  away 
■kin  and  feathers  together,  just  as  we  strip  rabbits  in 
England.  This  done,  it  was  cUpped  into  a  pan,  and 
fried  into  a  supper.  In  other  places  where  we  could  get 
meat  for  the  spit,  it  useth  to  be  presently  broached, 
and  laid  perpendicularly  over  the  lire  ;  three  turns  at 
most  dispatcheth  it,  and  bringeth  it  up  to  the  table, 
rather  scorched  than  roasted.  I  say,  where  we  could 
get  it;  for  in  these  rascally  inns  you  caonot  have  what 
you  would,  but  what  you  may  ;  and  that  also  not  at 
thfr  cheapest.  At  Pontoise  we  met  with  a  rabbit, 
and  we  thought  we  had  found  a  great  purchase. 
Larded  it  was,  as  all  meat  is  in  that  country,  other- 
wise it  is  so-lean  it  would  never  endure  the  roasting. 
In  the  eating  it  proved  so  tough,  that  I  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  it  was  any  more  than  three  removes 
from  that  rabbit  which  was  in  the  ark.  The  price, 
half-a-crown  English.  My  companions  thought  it 
over  dear ;  to  me  it  seemed  very  reasonable ;  for  cer- 
tainly the  grass  that  fed  it  was  worth  more  than 
thrice  the  money  ;  but  I  return  to  Tostes. 

And  it  is  time,  you  might  perchance  else  have  lost 
thesightof  mine  hostess  and  her  daughters;  you  would 
have  sworn  at  first  blush  they  had  been  of  a  blood, 
Mi4  it  had  been  great  pity  had.it  been  otherwise. 
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The  salutation  of  Horace,  0  mater  piilcini,  jSiia  fut- 
chrior,  was  never  bo  reaeonable  as  here.  Not  to  ho- 
nour them  with  a  further  charact^,  let  this  EUfficej 
that  their  pereo.is  kept  so  eKCelleiit  decorum  with  the 
bouse  and  furniture,  that  one  could  not  possibly  make 
use  of  Tully's,  Qimm  tUgpari  doimmiris  Ammo!  fiut 
'  this  ie  not  their  luck  only.  The  women,  not  of  Nor* 
mandy  alone,  but  generally  of  all  France,  are  forced 
to  be  contented  with  a  little  beauty;  and  she  which 
with  us  is  reckoned  among  the  vulgar,  would 
amongst  them  be  taken  for  a  princess.  But  of  the 
French  women  more,  when  we  have  taken  a  view  of 
the  dames  of  Paris;  now  only  somewhat  of  their  ha- 
bit and  condition.  7'heir  h^bit,  in'which  they  vjif> 
fer  frojn  the  rest  of  Trance,,  is  (be  attire  of  their 
beads,  which  hangeth  down  their  backs  in  fashion  of 
a  veil.  In  Rouen  and  the  greater . cities,  it  is  made 
of  linen,  pure  and  decent ;  here  and  in  the  villages  it 
cannot  be  possibly  qoy  thing  else  than  an  old  dish- 
clout  turned  out  of  service,  or  the  corner  of  a  table 
cloth  reBerved  from  washing.  Their  best  condition 
is  not  always  visible;  they  shew  il-only  in  the  moin- 
iags,  or  when  you  are  ready  to  depart,  and  that  is 
their  begging.  Vou  shall  have  about  you  such  a 
throng  of  these  ill  faces,  and  every  one  whining  out 
this  ditty.  Pour  ks  lerwaUes;  that  one  might  with 
greater  ease  distribute  a  dole  at  a  rich  man's  fune-: 
r^  than  give  them  a  penny  :  had  you  a  purpose  t« 
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l^y*  tbem  unaaked,  their  importauity  will  prevent 
jour  BpeedieBt  bou&tj.  v\fter  all  this  importunate 
b^^"S>  ^^^ir  ambition  reacfaeth  no  higher  than  s 
tol:  he  that  giveth  more,  outbiddeth  th^r  expecla^ 
tioD,  and  shall  be  counted  a  spendtLrift. 

But  the  prlncipi^  ornaments  of  these  times  are  tfa« 
tnen-senants,  the  raggedes^  regiment  tfaat  1  ever  yet 
looked  upon.  Such  a  thing  as  a  chamberlain  was 
never  beacd  of  among  tbem,  and  good  clothes  are  as 
little  known  there  as  he.  By  the  habit  of  his  attend- 
ants,  a  maiT  would  think  himself  in  goal,  their  clothea 
either  full  of  patches  or  else  open  to  the  skin.  Bid 
one  of  them  wipe  your  boots,  he  presently  hath  re- 
(lourse  to  the  curtains ;  with  those  he  will  perhaps 
rob  over  one  side,  and  leave  the  other  to  be  made 
clean  by  the  guest.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  he 
hath  written  the  copy.  They  wait  always  with  their 
bats  on  their  heads,  and  so  also  do  servants  before 
their  masters:  attending  bare-headtd  is  as  much  out 
of  fashion  there  as  in  Turkey.  Of  all  French  fashions, 
in  my  opinion  the  most  unfitting  and  unseeming. 
Time  and  much  use  reconciled  me  to  all  other  things, 
which  were  at  the  first  offensive;  to  this  irreverent 
custom  I  returned  an  enemy.  Neither  can  1  see  how 
it  can  choose  but  stomach  the  most  patient,  to  see 
the  worthiest  sign  of  liberty  usurped  and  profaned  by 
the  basest  of  slaves.  For  seeing  that  the  French 
fwasiuits  are  su«h  infamous  slaves  unto  their  lorda 
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and  princes,  it  cannot  be  but  those  which  are  their 
MTvants  must  be  one  degree  at  the  least  below  the 
lowest  condition.  •  •  "  This  French  sauciness 
had  drawn  nie  out  of  my  way.  An  impudent  fami- 
liarity, which  I  mast  confess  did  much  offend  me, 
and  to  which  1  will  still  profess  myself  an  open 
enemy.  Though  Jack  speak  French,  I  cannot  en- 
dure that  Jack  should  be  a  gentleman. 

The  present  French,  then,  is  nothing  but  an  old 
Gaul,  moulded  into  a  new  name ;  as  rash  he  is  a> 
headstrong,  and  as  hur-bnuned.  A  nation  whom 
yon  shall  win  with  a  feather,  and  lose  with  a  straw ; 
upon  the  first  sight  of  him  you  sh^l  have  him  aa  &- 
miliar  as  your  sleep,  or  the  necessity  of  breathing ; 
in  one  hour's  conference  you  may  endear  him  to 
yon;  in  the  second  unbutton  him  i  the  third  pump i 
hira  dry  of  all  his  secrets,  and  he  gives  them  yon  as 
Ituthftdly  as  if  you  were  his  ghostly  father,  and  bound 
to  conceal  them,  tufr  sigilio  eonjiuionu ;  when  you 
have  learned  this  you  may  lay  bim  aside,  for  be  is  do 
longer  serviceable.  If  you  have  any  humour  in  hold- 
ing him  in  a  further  acquaintance,  (a  favour  which  he 
confeSsetb,  and  I  believe  him,  he  is  unworthy  of) 
himself  will  make  the  first  separation.  He  has  said 
over  his  lesson  now  unto  you,  and  now  must  find 
out  somebody  else  to  whom  to  repeat  it.  Fare  him 
well ;  he  is  a  garment  whom  I  would  be  loth  to 
wear  above  two  days  together,  for  in  that  time  b« 
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Will  be  thread-bare.  PamUkre  est  hommis  omnia  nfij 
temittere,  suth  VelleiuS,  of  all,  it  holdeth  most  pro- 
perly in  this  people.  He  is  very  kind-hearted  to 
himseir,  aod  thinketh  himself  as  free  from  nants,  as 
he  is  full :  so  much  he  hath  in  him  the  nature  of  a 
Chimiit,  that  he  thinketb  all  men  blind  but  himself. 
In  this  private  self-coaceitedness  he  hateth  the  Spa- 
niard, loveth  not  the  English,  and  contemneth  the 
Germui :  himself  is  the  only  courtier  and  complete 
gentleman  ;  but  it  is  his  own  glass  which  he  seeth 
in.  Out  of  this  conceit  of  his  own  excellency,  and 
partly  out  of  shallowness  of  braJn,  he  is  very  liable 
to  exceptions  ;  the  least  distaste  that  can  be  draweth 
his  sword,  and  a  minuted  pause  sheatheth  it  to  your 
hand :  afterwards,  if  you  beat  him  into  better  man- 
ners, he  shall  take  it  kindly  and  cry  servitevr.  In 
this  one  thing  they  are  wonderfnlly  like  the  devil ; 
meekness  or  submission  makes  them  insolent,  a  little 
resistance  putteth  them  to  their  heels,  or  makes  them 
your  spaniels.  In  a  word  (for  I  have  held  him  too 
long)  he  is  a  walking  vanity  in  a  new  fashion. 

I  will  give  you  now  a  taste  of  his  table,  which  yoB 
shall  find  in  a  measure  furnished,  (I  speak  not  of  the 
peasant)  but  not  with  so  full  a  manner  as  with  us. 
Their  beef  they  cut  out  into  such  chops,  that  that 
which  goeth  there  for  a  laudable  dish  would  be 
thought  here  a  university  commons,  new  served 
from  the  hatch.     A  loin  of  mutton  serves  amongst 
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titetn  for  three  roastinge,  besides  tfae  hazard  of  tnak- 
iag  potage  with^e  rump.  Fowl  also  they  have  iit 
good  plentj  i  especially  such  as  the  kiog  (bliad  is 
Scotland  :  to  say  truth,  that  which  they  have  is  suf- 
ficiant  for  nature  and  a  friend^  were  it  not  for  the 
niisireM  er  the  kite  hen- wench.  I  have  heard  much 
fiuoe  of  the  French  cooks  i  but  thdr  skill  lieth  not  i* 
the  neat  handling  of  beef  or  mutton.  They  have  (ai 
generally  have  all  this  nation)  good  lUnciesi,  and  art 
special  fellows  for  tfae  making  of  pufF  pastes,  and  thi 
ordering'  of  banquets.  Their  trade  is  not  to  feed  th« 
belly,  but  the  palate.  It  b  now  time  you  were  set 
down,  where  the  first  tfatng  you  must  do  is  to  sajr 
yonr  own  grace ;  private  graces  are  as  ordinary  tber« 
ft  private  masses,  fuid  from  thence  I  think  they  iear^'' 
ed  them.  That  done,  fall  to  where  you  like  beat  i 
they  observe  no  method  in  their  eating,  and  if  yon 
look  for  a  carver  you  may  rise  &sting.  When  yon 
are  risen,  if  you  can  digest  the  slutdshness  of  the 
cookery,  (which  is  roost  abominable  at  first  sight)  1 
dare  trust  you  in  a  garrison  ;  follow  bim  to  church) 
aitd  there  he  will  shew  himself  most  irreligious  and 
irreverent ;  1  speak  not  of  all,  but  the  general.  At  a. 
mass  in  Cordelier's  church  in  Paris,  1  saw  two 
Preach  papists,  even  when  the  most  sacred  mys- 
tery of  their  faith  was  celebrating,  break  out  into 
such  a  blasphemous  and  atheistical  laughter,  that 
evtii  sa  Ethaick  would  have  hated  iti  it  was  well 
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they  were  known  to  be  catholics,  otherwise  seme 
French  hot-head  or_,other  would  have  sent  theiq 
iaughting  to  Pluto. 

The  French  language  is  indeed  very  sweet  utd 
delectable  ;  it  is  cleared  of  all  harshness  hy  the  cut> 
ting  and  leaving  out  the  consonantB,  which  maketh 
it  fall  off  the  tongue  very  volubly  :  yet  in  mine  opi- 
nion it  is  rather  elegant  tlian  copious  ;  and  therefore 
is  much  troubled  for  want  of  words  to  find  out  peri- 
phrases. It  ezpreiaeth  very  much  of  itself  in  the 
.'action ;  the  head,  body,  and'  shoulders,  concur  ell 
the  pronouncing  of  it ;  and  he  that  hopeth  to  spe^ 
it  with  a  good  grace,  must  have  something  io  him 
of  the  minuc.  It  is  enriched  with  a  full  nomber  ttf 
signilicaat  proverbs,  which  is  a  great  help  to  the 
French  humour  in  scofhng,  and  very  full  of  courtship, 
which  maketh  all  the  people  cooipUmental ;  the 
poorest  cobler  in  the  village  hath  his  court  cringes, 
and  his  eau  bemtte  de  cour,  his  court  holy  water,  ae 
perfectly  as  the  prince  of  CondS. 

In  the  passadoes  of  their  courtship,  they  express 
themselves  with  much  variety  of  gesture;  and  indeed 
it  doth  not  misbecome  them.  Were  it  as  graceful  in 
the  gentlemen  of  other  nations  as  in  them,  it  were 
worth  your  patience;  bul  the  nictation  of  it  is 
scurvy  and  ridiculous.  Quocutaque  salutdtiimis  artificio 
terpui  mfkcttmt,  putes  niiil  uti  uutitutioM  magk  crm^ 
xtmn.     ViaiuK  itiUtnt  gattts  ridicuh  trrore  decepto. 
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eJMidan  vaiuttatu  imitalionem  ladicram  faciunf  et  tH' 
gratam :  as  one  happily  observed  at  being  amomgst 
them.  I  have  heard  of  a  young  gallant  son  to  a  great 
lord  of  one  of  the  three  British  kingdotna,  that  spent 
some  years  in  France  to  learn  fashions ;  at  his  re- 
turn he  desired  to  see  the  king,  and  his  father  pro- 
cured him  an  interview.  When  he  came  within  the 
pres^ce  chamber  he  began  to  compose  his  head,  and 
carried  it  as  though  he  bad  been  ridden  with  a  mar- 
tingale; next  he  fell  to  draw  back  his  legs,  and 
thrust  out  his  shoulders,  and  that  with  such  a  grace- 
lees  apishness,  that  the  king  asked  him  if  he  ipeant 
to  shoulder  him  out  of  his  chair ;  and  so  left  him  to 
act  out  his  compliments  to  the  hangings.  In  thetr 
courtship  they  bestow  even  their  highest  titles  upon 
those  of  the  lowest  condition.  This  is  the  vice  also 
of  their  common,  talk.  The  beggar  begetteth  mtm- 
tiffin  obA  madames  to  bis  sons  and  daughters,  as  fa- 
miliarly as  the  king ;  were  there  no  other  reason  tc» 
persuade  me  that  the  Welch  or  Britons  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Gauls,  this  only  were  sufficient,  that 
they  would  all  be  gentlemen. 

His  discourse  runneth  commonly  on  two  wheels, 
treason  and  ribaldry ;  I  never  heard  people  talk  less 
reverently  <A  their  piince,  nor  more  saucily  of  hi» 
actions;  scarce  a  day  passeth  away  without  some 
seditious  pamphlet  printed  and  published,  in  the  dis- 
grace of  the  king  oi  of  some  of  his  courtiers.    These 
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KTt  eveiy  man's  money,  and  he  that  bujeth  them  is 
not  coy  of  the  contents,  be  they  never  so  Bcanda- 
laus  i  of  all  humours  the  moBt  harah  and  odioosi 
Take  biid  from  this  (which  yon  can  hardly  do  till 
be  hath  told  all)  and  then  he  falleth  npon  his  ribaldry; 
witbont  these  crutches  bis  discourse  noutd  never  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  his  company.  Thus  shall 
yon  have  them  relate  the  stones  of  their  own  un- 
cleanness,  with  a  face  as  confident  as  if  Ihey  had  had 
no  accident  to  please  their  hearers  more  commend- 
able. Thue  will  they  reckon  up  the  several  pro&na- 
tions  of  pleasure,  by  which  they  have  dismatmetl 
themselves  ;  sometimes  not  sparing  to  descend  unto 
'  particulars.  A  valiant  captain  nevet  gloried  more 
in  the  number  of  the  cities  he  bad  taken,  thiln  they 
do  of  the  several  women  they  have  prostituted, 

^  Egregiam  vero  laudem,  et  ipolia  an^al 

Foolish  and  most  perishing  wivtcbes,  by  whom 
each  several  incontinency  is  twice  committed,  first 
ta  the  act,  and  sacondly  in  the  boost. 
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RoBEST  BoTLE,  the  seventli  bod  and  fooi- 
teenth  child  of  Richard  earl  of  Coik,  was 
bqrn  at  LisiDore  in  (be  county  of  Cork,  and 
province  of  Monster  in  Irelandj  1626'7>  H^ 
Was  tEiught  Latin  by  one  of  tbe  earl's  chap- 
lains; and  Freacb  by  a  Frencbman  resident 
in  the  liouee.  When  eigbt  years  of  age,  he 
«nteied  at  Eton-acbool,  soder  Mr.  Harrisoo, 
then  master  of  that  seanqary ;  where  having 
remained  about  four  years,  be  was  sent,  in  1638, 
with  his  brother  Francis,  lately  married,  on 
bis  travels  to  the  continent,  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  Mr.  Marcombes.  They  landed 
at  Dieppe  in  Normandy,  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Rouen,  Paris,  Lyons,  and  finally  to  Geneva, 
where,  his  governor  having  a  family,  he  and 
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his  brother  remained  to  pursue  their  studiesi^ 
Here  Boyle  resumed  the  mathematics,  ia  which 
he  had  been  initiated  at  Eton. 

An  anecdote,  which  explains  the  cause  of 
his  first  attention  to  mathematical  subjects, 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence;  as  it 
indicates  not  merely  the  early  developement  of 
his  reasoning  powers,  bat  exhibits  in  a  striking 
manner,  a  general  and  important  fact  in  educa- 
tion. Boyle,  when  at  school,  and  before  he 
■was  ten  years  of  age,  was  so  seriously  attacked 
with  an  ague,  that  it  waa  thought  necessary  to 
suspend  his  studies)  or,  at  leastj  to  allow  him 
to  please  his  own  fancy  in  the  choice  of  books. 
He  chose  Romances,  which  produced  such  dis- 
sipation of  thought  and  nnsettledness  of  mind, 
that  even  on  the  recoyery  of  his  health,  he 
found  it  diflScult  to  fix  bis  attention  to  any  one 
subject.  To  cure  this  mental  disease,  he  re- 
sorted to  an  expedient,  which  will  escite  as- 
tonishment, if  we  consider  his  tender  years. 
He  applied  forcibly  to  the  extraction  of  the 
square  and  cube  roots,  and  the  solution  of  al- 
gebraical equations.  This  bad  the  desired  ef- 
fect. It  moreover  gave  a  pamanent  direction 
to  his  talents,  and  was  the  embryo  of  that 
jreat  birth  of  philosophical  discoveries  Jw 
«c  3 
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ubseqnently.bronghtfortbj  and  by  wbieltlifA 
name  hai  become  immortal. 

He  quitted  Geneva  in  \6i\,  and  passing, 
through  Switzerland  and  the  country  of  the  Gri- 
sons,  entered.  Lombardy;  and  pursuing  his 
rout  through  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Verona, 
arrived  at  Venice,  where  having  staid  a  short 
time,  he  returned  to  the  continent  and  spent 
the  winter  at^-Florence.  During  his  etay  in 
this  city,  the  famous  GaUleo  died  at  a  village 
in  the  vicinity.  He  thence  yisited  Rome, 
Leghorn,  and  Genoa;  and  in  1644,  he  with 
hill  brother  returned  to  England. 

Boyle  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  that 
locieiy  styled  by  him  the  invisible,  by  them- 
selves, the  pAjVojopAica^  college,  who,  after  the 
reBtoration,  were  incorporated  under  the  title 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  iGStf  he  took  np 
bis  residence  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  the 
various  adaptations  of  the  place  to  retirement, 
study,  and  philosophical  intercourse.  It  oc- 
casioned also  the  removal  of  the  invisible  col- 
lege, from  London  to  that  university.  During 
his  residence  here,  he  invented  the  air-pump. 
He  finftlly  settled,  however,  in  Londot^  vrhere 
he  died  in  l6gi. 

The  writings  of  Boyle  are  very  volummoua  ; 
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ibe  greater  part  on  subjects  of  mechanic&t 
philosophy  ;  and  not  a  few  on  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  The  following  will  be  found  a 
tolerably  correct  list,  exclusive  of  his  ntimeroud 
papers  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  His  first  work  of 
any  importance  was  tlMt  subsequent  to  his  dis- 
covery of  the  air  pump,  entitled, 

I.  New  Experiments  touching  the  Springof 
the  Air.  Published  shortly  afier  the  restora- 
tion, in  1660. 

fi.  Physiological  Essays,  and  other  Tracts, 
166). 

3.  The  Sceptical  Chemist,  l66!. 

4.  Considerations  on  the  Usefulness  of  Ex- 
perimental Natural  Philosophy,  1663. 

5.  Experiments  and  Considerations  upon 
Colours;  to  which  was  added,  a  Letter,  con- 
taining. Observations  upon  a  Diamcmd  ihat 
sfaiaes  in  the  dark. 

6.  Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy- 
Scriptures. 

7.  Occasional  Reflections  on  several  Sub- 
jects; to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Nature  and  Use  of  such  kind  of 
Writings,  1665. 

6.  Experiments  and   ObservatiDns  relative 
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to   aD  experimeital    History    of  Cold,  with 
several  Pieces  tbereunto  aaoexed,  1665. 

9.  Hydrostaticiit  Paradoxes,  made  out  by 
new  Experiments,  for  the  most  part  physical 
and  easy,  I666. 

10.  The  Origin  of  Forms  and  Qualities,  ac- 
cording to  Corpuscular  Philosophy,  illustrateii 
hy  Experiments,  1366. 

11.  Contianation  of  oew  Experiments, 
touching  the  Spring  and  Weight  of  the  Airj 
to  which  is  added,  a  Discourse  of  the  Atmo- 
spheres of  consistent  Bodies,  1669. 

I   12.  Of  the  Cosmical  Qualities  of  Things, 
1670. 

13.  Considerations  on  the  Usefulness  of  Ex-r 
peiimental  aqd  Natural  Philosophy,  the  second 
part,  1671. 

14.  A  CollecUon  of  Tracts  upon  several  use- 
ful  and  important  points  of  Practical  Philoso- 
phy, 1671. 

15.  Essay  about  thet)rigin  and  Virtue  of 
Gems,  1672. 

16.  A  Collection  of  TracU  touchingthe  Re^ 
Ution  between  Flame  and  Air,  1672. 

17.  Essays  on  the  strange  Subtlety,  great 
fifficacy,  and  determinate  Kature  of  Effluvia ; 
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to  which  were  added,  variety  of  Expetimenta 
on  other  Subjects,  1673. 

18.  A  Collectitm  of  Tracts  on  the  Saltoess 
of  the  Sea,  the  Moisture  of  the  Air,  the  natural 
and  praeternatural  State  of  Bodies ;  to  which 
is  prefixe^r  a  Dialogue   coocerniug    Cold, 

■*  1674. 

19.  A  Collection  of  Tracts,  comprehending 
tome  Suspicions  wbout  bidden  Qualitie*  of  the 
Air ;  Aiiimadversions  upon  Mr.  Hobbea's 
Problem  about  a  Vacnom ;  a  Diaconrse  of 
the  Cause  of  Attraction  by  Suction,  ]d74. 

ao.  Id  1^75,  he  printed,  Considerationa 
about  the  Reconcileableness  of  Reason  and 
ReUgion,  by  T.  E.  a  Lajman ;  to  which  was 
annexed,  a  Discourse  about  the  Possibility  of 
the  Resurrection,  by  Mr.  Boyle. — Both  these 
were  written  by  Boyle ;  the  signature  of  the 
£rst  being  merely  the  final  letters  of  his  name. 

SI.  An  Experimental  Discourse  of  Quicksil- 
ver growing  hot  with  Gold.  Printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  1675. 

fi2.  Experiments  and  Notes  about  the  Me- 
chanical Origin  of  particular  Qualities,  1676'. 

£3.  Observations  on  an  artificial  Substance 
that  shines  without  any  preceding  lUustra- 
tion,  1678.  , 
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£4.  Historical  Account  of  a  Degradatioo  of 
Gold,  madt  by  an  Anti-eiixic,  -1678. 

2d.  Tracts;  the  Aerial  Noctiluca;  and  a 
Piocess  of  a  factitious  self-shining  Substance, 
1680. 

26.  A  Discourse  of  Things  above  Reason, 
1681. 

27-  New  Expeiiments  and  Observations 
upon  the  icy  NuctUuca  j  to  which  is  added,  a 
Chemical  Paradox,  making  it  probtible,  that 
^eir  principles  ate  transtnutable,  so  that  out 
of  one  of  them,  others  may  be  produced,  1682. 

28.  The  second  part  of  the  Continuation  of 
sew  Experiments  touching  the  Spring  and 
Weight  of  the  Air,  and  a  large  Appendix, 
1682. 

29.  lietter  to  Dr.  John  Beale,  relative  to 
makiDg  Fresh  Water  out  of  Salt,  1683. 

SO.  Memoirs  for  the  Natural  History  of  Ha- 
inan Blood,  1664.  ' 

31.  Experiments  and  Considerations  about 
the  Porosity  of  Bodies,  in  two  parts ;  the  first 
relating  to  Animals,  the  second  to  solid  Bodies, 
1684. 

32,  Short  Memoirs  for  the  natural  experi- 
mental History  of  Mineral  Waters,  with  di-. 
Elections  as  to  the  several  Methods  of  trying 
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themj  mclnding  abundance  of  new  and  use- 
ful Remarks,  as  well  as  several  curious  Expe* 
rimeQU,  16S5. 

33.  An  Essay  of  the  great  Effects  of  languid 
sad  unheeded  Motion;  with  au  Appendix, 
containing  an  experimental  Discourse  of  some 
hitherto  little  regarded  Causes  of  the  Insalo- 
hrity  and  Salubrity  pf  the  Air,  and  its  EfTectSi 
1685. 

34.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Reconcileable- 
neas  of  Specific  Medicines  to  the  Corpuscu- 
lar Plulosophy  i  to  which  is  added,  a  Discourse 
of  the  Advantages  attending  the  use  of  simple 
Medicines.  To  these  philosophical,  he  added 
a  Theological  Discourse  of  the  high  Venera- 
tion Man's  Intellect  owes  to  God,  particularly 
for  his  Wisdom  and  Power,  1685. 

35.  Free  Enquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received 
Notion  of  Nature,  1686. 

36.  The  Martyrdom  of  Theodora  and  Dy^- 
dimia;  a  work  drawn  up  in  his  youth,  I687> 

37.  A  Disquisition  into  the  final  Causes  of 
natural  Things;  and  whether,  if  at  all,  with 
what  caution  a  Naiuralist  should  admit  them ; 
to  which  is  added,  an  Appendix  about  vitiated 
Hght,  l68e. 
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I  shall  present  tbe  reader  with  an  extract 
from  this  piece.  The  author  proposes  at  the 
ontset,  these  four  ;question3 :  I.  Whether  ge- 
nerally or  indefinitely  speaking,  there  be  any 
final  canses  of  things  corporeal,  knonable  by 
naturalists?  2.  Whether,  ifthe  first  question 
be  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  ne  may  conaif 
der  final  causes  in  all  sorts  of  bodies,  or  only 
in  some  peculiarlyj qualified  ones?  3,  Whe- 
ther, or  in  what  sense,  the  acting  for  ends, 
may  be  ascribed  to  an  intelligent  (and  eren 
inanimate)  body  i  4.  And,  lastly,  how  far, 
and  Willi  what  cautions,  arguments  may  be 
framed  upoq  the  suppositon  of  final  canses  ? 

Sect.  1, 

To  begin  with  the  first  question.  Those  that 
would  exclude  final  causes  from  the  consideration  of 
the  naturalist,  are  wont  to  do  it,  (for  ought  I  have 
flbserved)  Dpon  one  of  these  tw»  accounts;  either 
that  with  Epicurus,  they  think  the  world  was  the 
production  ofatomsaudcbance,' without  any  interven- 
tion of  a  deity ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  im- 
proper and  vain  to  seek  for  final  causes  in  the  effects 
of  chance :  or  that  tiiey  judge  with  Des  Cartes,  that 
God  being  an  omniscient  agent,  it  is  rash  and  pre< 
sumptuous  for  men  to  think,  that  they  know,  or  can 
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iitTeetSgate,  what  ends  he  proposed  to  himself  in  his 
(ictings  about  his  creatures.  The  ground  on  which  tb« 
Epicureans  have  rejected  final  caoses  has  been  disal- 
lowed by  the  philosophers  of  almost  all  otfaer.sectt; 
and  some  have  written  snflicient  confutations  of  it, 
vhich  therefore  I  shall  here  forbear  to  insist  on; 
though  some  things  I  shall  upon  occasion  observe, 
tbat  may  help,  if  not  suffice,  to  discredit  so  onrea- 
«onable  an  opinion.  Eut  the  Cartesian  argument 
has  been  so  prevalent  among  many  learned  and  in- 
genious men,  that  it  will  be  worth  while  (if  it  be 
but  to  excite  better  pens)  to  «pend  some  time  in 
(He  consideration  of  it.     *     *  "  •     * 

I  shall  beg  leave  to  premise  a  distinction,  which, 
tiiough  novel,  I  shall  venture  to  employ,  because  it 
comprises  and  dititinguishes  some  things,  which  I 
think  ought  neither  to  be  overlooked  nor  confounded. 

I  conceive,  then,  that  when  we  speak  of  the  endg 
which  nature,  or  rather  the  author  of  nature,  is  said 
to  have  in  things  corporeal,  one  of  tifese  four  things 
may  he  signified;  or,  if  you  like  that  expression  betr 
ter,  the  end  designed  by  natilre  may  be  foBrfoId: 

First,  there  may  be  some  grand  and  general  ends 
of  the  whole  world  ;  such  as  the  exercising  and  dis- 
playing the  creator's  immense  power  and  admirable 
wisdom  ;  the  communication  of  his  goodness,*  and 
the  admiration  and  thanks  due  to  him  trom  hii  in- 
te}lijent  jCTeatures,  for  these  his  divine  excellencies, 
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whose  prodactions  manifest  his  glorf.  And  thes* 
ends,  because  they  regard  the  creation  of  the  whole 
oniverse,  I  call  the  uuivereal  ends  of  God,  or  nature. 

Second);,  io  a  somewhat  more  restraint  senEe, 
there  may  be  ends  designed  in  the  number,  fabric, 
placing,  and  ways  of  moving  the  great  masses  of 
matter,  that  for  their  bulks  or  qualities,  are  consi- 
dn^ble  pajta  of  the  world ;  since  it  is  very  proba- 
ble, that  these  bodies,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and 
fixed  stars,  and  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  perhaps 
«acb  of  its  two  chief  parts,  the  earth  and  the  sea. 
were  sp  framed  and  placed,  as  not  only  to  be  capan 
hie  of  persevering  in  tbeir  own  present  state,  bnt 
ftlso,  as  was  most  conducive  to  the  universal  ends 
of  creation,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  world,  where- 
of they  are  notable  parts.  Upon  which  acconnts, 
these  ends  may,  for  distinction's  sake,  be  calted  cost 
mical  or  systematical,  as  regarding  the  symmetry 
of  the  great  system  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  third -tiort  of  ends,  tbat  do  more  pe- 
culiarly concern  the  parts  of  animals,  (and  probably 
plants  too)  which  are  those;  that  the  particular  parts 
of  animals  are  destinated  to  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  animal  himself,  as  he  is  an  entire  ani 
distinct  system  of  organized  parts,  destinated  to  pre- 
serve himself  and  propagate  his  species,  upon  such 
9  theatre  (as  the  land,  water,  or  tur,)  as  his  structure 
and  circumstances  determine,  him  to  act  bis  part  on. 
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And  these  ends,  to  discriminate  tbem  from  others, 
may  be  railed  animal  ends. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  there  is  another  sort  'of  ends 
which,  because  they  relate  particularly  to  man,  may 
lor  brevity's  sake,  be  called  buman  ends;  whieh  an 
those  that  Hit  aimed  at  by  nature  where  ebfi  is  said 
to  frame  animals  and  vegetables,  and  other  of  her 
productions,  for  the  use  of  man.  And  tbeK  ends 
themselves  may  be  distinguished  into  menial,  that 
relate  to  his  mind;  and  corporeal,  that  relate  to  his 
body,  not  only  as  he  is  an  animal,  framed  like  other 
animals,  for  his  own  preservation,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  species  (mankind);  but  also  as  he  is 
framed  for  dominion  over  other  animals  and  works  of 
nature,  and  fitted  to  make  them  subservient  to  th« 
destinations,  that  one  may  suppose  to  have  been 
made  of  them  to  his  service  and  benefit.     *     •     • 

To  come  now  to  the  thing  itself,  whereas  Monsieur 
Des  Cartes  objects,  that  it  is  a  presumption  for  man  to  . 
pretend  to  beable  to  investigate  the  ends  that  the  om- 
niscient God  proposed  to  himself  in  the  making  of  his 
creatures;!  coasiderby  way  of  aaswsr,  that  there aro 
two  very  difieriiig  ways,  wherein  a  man  may  pietend 
to  know  the  ends  of  God  in  his  visible  works ;  for  ha 
may  either  pretend  to  know  only  some  of  God's  ends 
in  some  of  his  works ;  or  he  may  pretoid  to  know  all 
his  ends.  He  that  arrogates  to  himself  to  discover 
Gotfs  ends  in  this  latter  sense,  will  scarce  be  ex- 
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cused  from  a  higb  presumption,  and  rw  less  a  fotfy* 
from  the  rpason  lately  intimated  in  the  Cartesian 
objection.  But  to  pretend  to  know  God's  ends  in 
die  fonner  sense,  is  not  a  presumption  ;  but  rather 
to  take  notice  of  ihein  is  a  duty.  For  there  are  eome 
things  in  nature  go  curiously  contrived,  Dud  so  esc-' 
quieitely  fitted  for  certain  operations  and  uses,  that 
it  seems  httle  less  than  hiindness  in  him,  that  ac- 
knowledges with  t)ie  Cartesians,  a  most  wise  aa- 
tfaor  of  things,  not  to  conclude,  that  though  they 
may  have  been  designed  for  other  (and  perhaps 
higher)  uses,  yet  they  were  designed  for  this  ose. 
As  be,  that  sees  the  admirable  fabric  of  tbe  coats^ 
hnmoarG,  and  ntiiscles  of  the  eyes,  and  how  excel' 
lently  all  tbe  parts  are  adapted  to  the  making  up- 
«f  an  organ  of  vision,  can  scarce  forbear  to  believe, 
that  the  author  of  nature  intended  it  should  serve  tbe 
animal  to  which  it  belongs,  to  see  with.  The  Epi- 
cureans, indeed,  that  believe  tbe  world  to  have  been 
produced  bnt  by  the  casnal  condourse  of  atoms, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  intelligent  being, 
may  have  a  kind  of  excuse,  whereof  other  philoso- 
phers are  destitute,  that  acknowledge  a  deity,'  if  not 
also  a  providence.  For  the  very  snpposition,  for 
instance,  that  a  man's  eyes  were  made  by  chance, 
argues,  that  they  need  have  no  relation  to  a  design- 
ing t^ent;  and  the  use  that  a  man  makes  of  them, 
may  be  either  casnal  too,  or  at  least  may  be  an  effect 
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of  bia  knowledge,  not  of  nature's.  But  when,  iipoH  ■ 
the  (uifttiimtcal  diasection  of  the  optical  considera- 
tion of  a  human  eye,  we  use  it  as  extjuisitely  fitted  to 
foe  an  organ  of  sight,  as  the  hest  artificer  in  the 
world  could  have  framed  a  little  engine,  porposely 
and  mainly  designed  for  the  use  of  seeing ;  it  is  vei^ 
harsh  and  incongmous  to  say,  that  an  artificer,  who 
is  too  intelligent  either  to  do  things  by  chance,  or  to 
'  make  a  cnrious  piece  of  workmanship  withoat 
knowing  what  uses  it  is  fit  for,  should  not  design  it 
for  an  use  to  which  it  is  most  fit.     •     •     *     * 

He  fiirtlier  illustrates  this  idea  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Suppose'that  a  countiyman,  being  in  a  clear  day 
faroDgLit  into  the  garden  uf  some  Bunous  mathema-* 
tician,  should  see  there  one  of  those  curious  gnomo- 
nic  instruments  that  shew  at  once  the  place  of  thfr 
sun  in  the  zodiac,  his  declination  from  the  equator, 
the  day  of  the  month,  the  length  of  the  day,  Ac.  It 
would,  indeed,  he  presumption  in  him,  being  unac 
quainted  with  the  mathematical  disciplines,  and  the 
several  intentions  of  the  artist,  to  pretend  or  think 
himself  able  to  discover  all  the  ends  for  which  sw 
curious  ami  elaborate  a  piece  was  framed.  Bnt 
when  he  lees  it  furnished  with  a  style,  with  homry- 
lines  and  numbers,  and,  in  short,  withal!  the  re-' 
^isitei  8f  a  9BB-dial,  and  manifestly  perceives  th»' 
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ttiadow  to  nuirk,  from  time  p>  time,  the  hoUt  of 
tha  day,  it  would  be  no  more  a  presomptton  than  at* 
tnoT  in  him  to  conclude,  tbitt,  (whatever  other  use* 
the  inEtniEaeot  is  fit  or  waa  designed  for)  it  is  a  sun- 
dial, tbat  was  meaot  to  shew  the  hour  of  the  day. 

He  afterwards  says : 

I  readily  admit,  that  in  physics,  ve  should  indeed 
ground  Bllthing*  upon  as  solid  reasonsas  maybe  had; 
but  I  see  DO  necesaity,  that  those  reasons  should  be 
always  prefiuely  pbyucal;  especially  if  we  be  treat- 
ing, not  of  any  particular  phenomenon  that  is  pro- 
duced according  to  the  course  of  nature  established 
in  the  world,  already  constituted  as  this  of  ours  is;~ 
but  of  the  first  and  general  causes  of  the  world  it- 
self ;  from  which  causes,  I  see  not  why  the  final 
causes  or  uses,  that  appear  manifestly  enough  tc> 
have  been  designed,  should  be  excluded.  And  to 
me,  it  is  not  very  material,  whether  or  no  in  phy* 
sics,  or  any  other  discipline,  a  thing  be  prov^ed  by 
the  peculiar  principles  of  that  science  or  discipline, 
provided  it  be  firmly  proved  by  the  commop  grounds 
of  reason.  And  on  this  occasion,  let  me  observe, 
that  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Des  Cartes's  own 
philosophy  are  not  by  himself  proved  by  arguments 
wtrictly  physic^,  but  either  by  metaphysical  ones, 
or  the  more  catholic  dictates  of  reason,  or  the  par- 
ticular testimonies    of  experience.    For,  when  for. 
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in,  he  truly  sscribes  to  God  aQ  the  motioR 
ihat  is  found  in  matter,  and  consequently  all  the  vs- 
fiet^  of  phenomena  that  T>ccur  in  the  world ;  b« 
proves  not^  by  an  argument  precisely, pbysica],  that 
God,  whois  an  immaterial  ^ent,  ia  the  vfficient  cause 
of  motion  in  -.matter ;  but  only  by  this,  that  since 
motion  does  not  belong  to  the  -essence  and  nature  of 
matter,  matter  must  owe  the  modou  it -has  to  soma 
other  being;  and  then  it  is  inost  agreeable  to  com> 
mon  reason  to  infer,  thai  since  matter  cannot  move 
itself,  but  it  must  be  moved  by  some  other  bein^^ 
that  being  must  be  immaterial,  since  otherwise  some 
matter  must  be  ^le  to  move  itself,  contrary  tp  th« 
hypothesis. 


^  SS.  Medicina  Hydrostatica ;  or.  Hydrostatic* 
applied  to  the  Materia  Medica ;  shewing  hoir, 
hy  tbe  weight  that  divers  bodies  used  in  phy- 
sic have  ia  water,  one  may  discover  whether 
they  be  genaine  or  adulterate.  To  which  ie 
subjoined,  a  previous  hydfostatical  way  of  es- 
timating ores,  1690. 

39.  The  Christian  Virtuoso;  shewing  that 
by  being  addicted,  to  experimental  philosophy, 
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«  man  is  rather  assisted  than  indisposed  to  be 
«  good  Christian.  Tbie  first  part;  to  which 
Bie  eubjeined,  1.  A  Discourse  aboot  the  Dia^ 
tinctioD  that  represeiHs  some  things  as  above 
Reason,  but  not  conttaiy  to  Keason  i  2.  The 
firstchaptersof  a  Discourse,  entitled, Greatness 
of  Mind  promoted  by  Christianity,  1690. — In- 
the  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  vro^k,  he 
speaks  of  a  "  second  part"  of  the  "  Christiaa 
Virtuoso,",  as  aheady  begun;  and  which  wa» 
afterwards  pnbUdiied  in  the  last  e^tion  of  hia 
works,  with  an  appendix  to  the  first  parL 

40.  An  Account  of  some  Observations  made 
ia  the  great  Congregation  of  Waters,  by  lower- 
ing Bottles  down  into  the  Sea,  six  hundred 
feet  deep  from  the  Sur&ce,  1690. 

41.  The  last  work  published  in  his  life-time 
*as,  Experimata  et  Obtervationes  Pkysicaf 
■wherein  are  briefly  treated  of  several  subjects 
relating  to  natural  philosophy,  in  an  expert> 
mental  nay.  To  which  is  added,  a  small  Col- 
lection of  Strange  Reports,— rThis  was  called 
in  the  title  page,  the  first  part;  and  among 
his  papers  were  found  the  second  and  third  partsy 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  were  coov 
ylete,  1691. 
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"Die  fbllowiog  woiks  were  pnbUslied  aket 
fcitdtatb. 

1.  Tbe  Geiiend  Uittory  of  the  Air^  de- 
sired and  begun. 

S.  Medicinal  ExpenmeDts;  or,  a  CollectioB 
«f  CbcHce  Remedies,  for  the  moat  p»t  sim" 
,    ^e,  and  easily  prepared. 

3.  GeDCTal  Heads  for  tbe  Kator^  HietoTjr 
of  a  CoDBtry,  grdat  or  small,  draws  cnrt  fov  the 
Use  of  Trai'ellers  aod  Navigators.  To  wbich 
are  added,  otber  Directions  for  Navigators, 
&c.  witb  particular  Obs»vaii(Hti  of  the  most 
noted  Coaatr^es  in  the  World.  By  anothet 
hand. 

4.  A  Paper  of  tbe  h<fflourable  Robert  Boyle'^ 
deposited  with  the  Sedietariei  «f  the  Royal 
Society, and  opened  since  bis  death;  being  aa 
account  of  his  making  tbe  Phosphorus,  &c. 
{irinted  in  the  Fhiloaopbictd  Transactions. 

5.  An  Account  of  a  Way  of  exanuning 
Waters  an  to  Freshness  and  Saltness,  to  be 
subjoined  as  an  Appendix  to  a  lately  printed 
letter,  about  sweetened  water;  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

6.  A  Free  Discourse  against  Customary 
Swearing,  uid  a  Dissuasive  from  Cursing. 

Ddfi 
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?•  Medicinal  Experimeati ;  or,  a  Collection 
of  Choice  Remedies,  chie£;  simple,  and  easily 
prepared,  useful  in  Families^  and  fit  for  the 
Seirice  of  Country  People,  llie  third  and 
last  volume,  published  from  the  author's  origi- 
nal MSS.  Whereunto  is  added  several  other 
ludul  notes  explicatory  of  the  same. 

Boyle's  works  cotnplete,  were  puhlished  by 
JDt.  Birch,  in  five  volumes  folio,  1744,  with 
his  life  prefixed;  and  reprinted  hi  1772,  in 
MX  volumes  4to.  An  abridgment,  however, 
in  three  volumes  4to.  was  published  before 
this,  and  of  whidi  the  second  edition  appeared- 
in  1738,  by  Dr.  Shaw;  with  a  character  of  th« 
authof,  and  his  philosophy ;  the  whole  di- 
gested under  proper  heads,  and  illustrated  with 
notes. 

Boyle  has  been  styled  the  atithor  of  the 
"  New  or  Experimental  Philosophy,"  But 
it  should  always  be  recollected,  that  Bacon 
pointed  out  the  way;  and  that  the -merit  of 
Bo;le  consists  in  his  having  the  judgment  tA 
adopt  those  principles  of  enquiry  before  laid 
down  by  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  in  the 
extent  tuid  unwonted  ardour  of  his  researches. 
It  is  remai'kable,  that  he   was  born  the  same 
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yMT  in  which  Bacon  died ;  and  ea  Hughs 
(Spectator,  No.  5S4)  remarks,  "  was  the"  per- 
■on  designed  by  nature  to  succeed  to  tbe 
labours,  and  eoquiries  of  that  extraordinary 
seoiiu." 
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Dr.  Isaac  Babrow,  an  eminent  divine  aad 
mathematician,  was  born  at  London  in  l630^ 
He  received  the  early  part  of  his  eduction  at 
the  Charter-House,  and  afterwards  at  Felstead 
in  Essex,  whence,  in  164$,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  was  renioved  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  a  pensioner  at  Peter-House.  Here 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Isaac  Barrow,  then  fellow  of  that  college, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Two 
years  after  he  entered  a  pensioner  of  Trinity 
College ;  and  in  l647  was  chosen  scholar  of 
the  house. 

At  this  period,  though  he  was  by  ao  means    ■ 
Begligent  of  general  literature,  his  most  ardent 
attention  was  paid  to  the  physical  sciences. 
Disgusted,  however,  with  the  perplexing  mi 
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unprofitable  philosophy  of  the  schools,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  Galileo,  £cc.  and  thus  laid 
the  foundatioQ  of  his  philosophic  fame. 

In  1648,  he  proceeded  batchelof  of  Arts, 
and  the  year  following  w^b  elected  fellow  of 
his  college.  Barro'Y  was  a  royalist;  and  con- 
ceiving tlie  chances  of  preferment,  either  ia 
church  or  state,  much  against  men  of  his 
sentiments,  he  resolved  to  study  physic>  and 
accordingly  made  considerable  progress  m 
the  sciences  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemifr- 
try;  though  at  the  instance  of  his  uncle  he 
afterwards  resumed  theology.  In  16.52,  he 
took  the  degree  of  master,  and  the  year  fol- 
lowing was  incorporated  in  that  degree  at  Ox- 
ford. 

Disappointed  in  an  expectation  of  obtaining 
-t^e  Greek  professorship,  he  determined  to 
travel;  and  in  l655,  set  out  for  France, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  stopping  some 
ume  at  Florence,  where  lie  had  an  opporta- 
nity  of  perusing  several  books,  in  the  great 
duke's  library.  In  November  1656,  he  took 
ship  at  Leghorn  for  Smyrna,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople.  Here  he  read  the 
vorks  of  Su  Chryg|»stom,  once  bishop  ofthat 
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tee,  whom  be  preferred  to  all  the  other  &the#v 
Having  coatniued  in  Turkey  above  a  year,  ha 
retunied  to  Venice;  and  io  I659i  to  lus  owni 
country,  through  GermE^ny  and  Holland. 

He  now  took  orders,  and  in  IG60,  was  etect-, 
<d  Greek  professor  of  the  univereity  of  Cam^ 
bridge.  The  year  following  he  took  the  de-. 
gree  of,  batchelor  ip  divinity  }  and  in  l66S  was  . 
elected  prof^essor  of  geometry  ioGresham  Cd^ 
lege.  Not  long  after,  he  was  offered  a  valu- 
able living ;  but  on  the  condition  of  leaching. 
tJtie  patron's  son.  This,  to  his  susceptible  con- 
s.(:ieace,  bocdered  too  closely  upon  a  simoniaca) 
contract,  and  he  refused  it.  In  iG6^,  he  wa» 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  beiRg  the. 
first  choice  m»de  by  the  council  after  their  char- 
ter ;  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  first  pro- 
fessor to  a  mathematical  lecture  founded  by  Mr. 
Lucas,  who,  for  the  m9re  certain  t^ttainment  of 
tihe  objects  of  the  institution,  provided  that 
ten  written  lectures  should  be  annually  left  to 
the  university,  both  b^  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Of  this  professorship,  he  afterwards, 
jpa^e  a  voluntary  teaiguatton  to  his  illustrious- 
friend  sir  Isaac  Newton.  After  this  he  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  theological  studies, 
^d  in  1670,  was  created  doctQi  of  diviniiy  b^ 
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nandate.  Two  years  aftf  r,  he  was  appointed 
by  tbe  king  master  of  Trinity  College ;  on 
vhich  occasion  his  majesty  observed,  that  he 
had  given  it  to  the  best  scholar  in  England. 
Prior  to  thia,  however,  he  was  one  of  the  king^ 
.  ohaplains.  in  1675,  he  was  chosen  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  university.  He  died  on,  the  4th 
of  May  1677. 

Dr.  Barrtfw  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Of 
his  works,  some  were  published  in  his  life-time, 
and  others  after  his  death.  Of  the  former, 
which  are  in  Latin,  and  on  mathematical 
subjects,  the  following  is  a  tolerably  correct 
list:  * 

1.  EucHdii  Elementaf  i.e.  Euclid's  Ele.; 
ments,  l655,  Cambridge,  8vo.  There  were 
leveral  other  editions  of  this  bootc,  which 
comprises  alt  the  books  of  Euclid,  demon- 
strated in  a  more  compendious  manner  ihaq 
had  been  before  done.  It  was  afterwarda 
translated  into  English,  and  published  at  Lon- 
don, l66o,&c.  3vo. 

a.  Euclidii  Data ;  Euclid's  Data;  8vo. 
1057>  Cambridge.  In  some  following  edi- 
tions, this  was  subjoined  to  the  elements. 

3.  Leclionis  Optica  18,  Cantabtigia  in  Scho' 
^  Publicit  Habita,  t»  qvibta  Opticormn  Pke- 
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nomeiion  Genuina  Rationes  laxestigimtuT  «( 
Exponuiitur;  4to,  1669,  Loadon!  We  are  iti< 
formed  in  the  preface  that  Mr.  Isaac  Newton 
revised  the  copy,  suggested  several  corrections, 
and  made  some  additions  of  his  own.  An  ac- 
count of  this  book  may  be  found  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  No.  7oi  P'  ^08,  fot 
September,  1071. 

4.  Lecliones  Geometrtca  13,  in-  qu'tbus  PrtE' 
skrtiin  Generalia  Linearum  Curvantm  Symp^ 
lomala  DedaraiituT,  4to.  1670,  London.  An 
account  of  this  book  is  inserted  in  the  tibove- 
mentioned  Transaction,  p.32fiO;  withan  ad- 
dition of  same  Coroilai'Jes,  comaxuniciited  by 
the  author.-  belonging  |o  the  second  problem 
of  his  Third  Appendix  to  the  Twelfth  Lecture, 
These  lectures  were  iirst  printed  separately 
from  the  former  upon  optics;  but 'afterwards, 
in  the  years  1672  and  1674,  were  published 
with  them,  though  without  the  Corollaries  just 
mentioned;  whence  it  is  probable  they  were 
not  reprinted,  but  had  only  a  new  title-page 
prefixed. 

5.  ArcMinedis   Opera,   AppUonii   Conicoru/ff 
'  Libri   Quatuor;    Theodosli   Spxrica,    Method^ 

novo  illastrata,  et   succincte   demomtrata,  4to, 
^675,  Lopdon.    tn  the  preface  (o  (his  bQok, 
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we  are  told,  that  the  Lemmata  of  Archimedes 
contained  Id  it,  now  appear  in  Latin  from  two 
ttaoslattODs ;  the  ojie  by  the  learned  John 
Graviua,  published  in  t659)  vrith  some  ani^ 
DiadvenronB  by  Mr.  Samuel  Foster,  professor 
of  astronomy  fit  Greshiiin  College;  the  othei 
^-Abraham  Ecchellensis,  puulislted  at  Flo- 
rence, with  notes  by  the  celehrated  mathema- 
tician Alplionsus  Borellus.  An  account tif  this 
work  may  be  seen  in  llie  PHilofiophtcal  Trans^ 
actions.  No.  114,  p.  314,  May,  1675.  And  the 
copy  of  all  the  books  of  Archimedes  publish- 
ed in  it,  except  the  second  book,  De  /Equipon^ 
4trttjUibtu,  the  two  books  Df  Insidentibm  Ha- 
■ptido,  the  Lemmata,  and  the  book,  J)e  Areiia 
Numero,  writrcn  in  Dr,  Barrow's  own  hand, 
(D  one  octavo  volume,  and  the  four  books  of 
Apollonius  in  another  volume  in  quarto,  are 
deposited  in  the  royal  society. 

His  poBlhunioua  works  in  t^tin  were  ttu 
ftpllowing : 

1.  Lectio  m  qua  Theoremata  Archimedis  de 
Spkterd  et  Cyiiad/v,  per  Aiethodum  Imiictsibi* 
Hum  invettigala,  ac  bremler  demotistrala  ex- 
ii&enlur,  lamp.  1^76,  London.  This  book, 
liowever,  was  written  in  English ;  but  some 
(in^e  after  the  av^boc's  deaths  was  translate^ 
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into  Latin,  and  subjoined  to  the  editions  of 
Euclid's  Eletnenta  and  Data. 

£.  Mathematics  Lectiones  Habita  in  SckO' 
lii  Publicis  Academia  Cantabrigienm,  1664-5-6, 
Ijondon,  l6S3,  8vo.  These  weie  a  part  of  his 
Lucasian  Lectures ;  to  which  the  editor,  Mr. 
Wells,  has  prefixed  the  author's  Oratio  Pntfor 
toria,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  them. 

S.  His  English  works,  which  are  also  post- 
humous, were  puhlisbed  in  1685,  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio,  by  Dr.  Tillotson,  then  dean,  aod 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There 
were  several  subsequent  editions,  of  which  the 
last  was  in  1741.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  give- 
a  particular  account  of  these  works,  which  con* 
fiist  for  the  most  part  of  sermons,  but  only  ob- 
serve, that  for  the  learning  and  good  sense 
which  pervade  them,  ibey  have  preserved  their 
repute  even  to  modem  times. 

4.  There  is  a  fourth  volume  however  of  Bar- 
row's works,  printed  after  the  foregoing,  in 
1667,  folio,  London.  The  contents  of  this 
volume  are  partly  in  X^tin  and  partly  in  Eng- 
lish. The  title  is,  Isaad  Barrow,  S.S.T.  Pro- 
fe^ris  Opuscula,  vtz.  Determnationes,  Cort' 
ciones  ad  Clerum  Poemala,  ifc.  volumen  quat- 
tum.    The  Diss^rtatitmctda  de  Satertio,  p.  356* 
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Wat  repriated  the  BBOie  year  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  No.  190,  p.  393. 

5.  There  are  two  letters  written  by  Br.  Bar- 
row to  Mr.  Willoughby,  printed  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Letters  between  Mr.  Ray,  and  hia 
correspoadentSj  p,  360,  332,  upon  the  follow- 
ing subjects.  The  former,  dated  March  26, 
160^  contains  "  the  method  whereby  Mons. 
Robervell  was  said  to  have  demonstrated  the 
equality  of  a  spiral  line  with  a  parabola." 
In  this  letter  he  signifies  his  intention  of  read- 
ing lectures  upon  Archimedes'  De  Mquiponde- 
rantilmai  whether  he  afterwards  put  this  de- 
MgD  in  execution  is  uncertain.  In  the  latter, 
dated  October  5,  1665,  he  approves  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby's  "Discourse,  inferring  the  Solidity 
of  the  Sphere  from  the  Surface,  by  comparing 
the  Concentrical  Surfaces  of  the  Sphere,  with 
the  Parallel  Arches  of  the  Cone,"  and  informs 
him  of  his  own  method  of  doing  it. 

Id  addition  to  the  foregoing  works,  there  are 
several  curious  papers  of  Dr.  Barrow,  written 
iu  his  own  hand,  and  communicated  by  Wil- 
liam Jones,  esq.  to  the  author  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Professors  of  Gresham  College. 
'  1.  A  Iiatin  volume  in  quarto,  in  which  are 
•ontuiiedj    1.  Compendium  pro    Taagentibas, 
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2.  Mquationum  ConstrucHo  per  Corneas  S^^ 
tiones.  3.  A^quatioHUM  Comlnietio  Geomt^ 
trica.  4.  AddUamenla  dt  Curvis.  These 
tracts  appear  to  have  been  written  before  his 
Geomctncal  Lectures. 

^.  I'Jieorema  General*  ad  Lineis  Carvii 
Tangentea,  et  Curvarum  Figrnvram  Areas,  per 
Motum  Determiuandas. 

3.  Letters  to  Mr.  John  Collins,  upon  vaa 
rious  mathematical  subjecte  ;  viz.  l.Concern> 
ing  Parabolical  Conoids ;  without  dale.  fi. 
Rectifying  a  Mistake  of  Mr.  Collins,  concern* 
ing  the  Parallel  Sections  of  the  Cubical  Para- 
bolical Conoid ;  without  date.  3-  Rules  t<t 
compute  the  Portions  of  a  Sphere  or  Sphe* 
roid.     Sept.  5,  1604. 

4.  A  Character  of  Mengolus's  Elemeata 
Geometric  Speciosa,  with  whom  he  is  dis* 
pleased  for  his  affectation  of  new  definitions, 
ond  uncouth  (erins.     Nov.  12, 1664. 

'5.  He  thanks  him  for  a  catalogue  of  mathe* 
matical  books,  which  be  sent  him ;  gives  a 
character  of  Aisted's  Adndranda  Malkema* 
tica,  which  he  thinks  a  work  of  'no  great  im* 
portance.     Nov.  29.  166*. 

6.  Concerning  a  Parabolical  Conoid  cut 
{tarallel  to  the  Axis.    Jant  9,  lQ65. 
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7.  Abont  printmg  hU  Archimedes,  Apollo* 
nius,  and  Theodosiug ;  as  also  a  new  edition  of 
his  Euclid.     March  3, 1665.     - 

8.  Concerning  the  Area  of  the  Common 
Hyperbola,  found  by  Logarithma.  Feb.  1> 
1666. 

9.  Containing  a  variety  of  rnlcB  relating 
to  the  Circle  and  Hyperbola,  with  Theorems 
concerning  the  Curve  Surfaces  of  Conoids  and 
Speroids.     March  6,  1667. 

10.  A  continuation  of  nearly  the  same  sub- 
ject.   March  S6,  l668. 

11.  A  farther  continuation  of  the  same  sub- 
ject.    May  14,  l66S. 

12.  Concerning  the  iinca  Secatitium;  with 
two  papers/ one  of  the  figure  of  Secants  and 
Tangents,  apphed  to  the  Arch  or  Radius;  the 
other  concerning  the  Cissoidal  Space.  March 
13,  1668. 

13.  Concerning  the  publication  of  his  Lec" 
tiones  Optica.     Eaater-'cve,  1669>  ' 

14<  Sends  him  some  few  things  to  be  in- 
serted in  his  Lectio/tes  Geomelnca,  which  were 
then  printing.     March  29,  1670. 

15.  Concerning  the  publication  of  tfaoM 
i-*ciures.    April  23,  1670. 
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16.  Sends  bim  his  Apolloniuaj  uid  Perapeo* 
tive  Lectures.    Oct.  1 1,  l67(k 


Of  JPit. 

First  it  tuay  be  deipanded  what  the  thing  weepaak 
of  is,  or  what  this  faceUouGiiMe  doth  import?  Td 
which  question  I  might  reply  as  DemoCritua  did  to 
him  that  asked  the  definition  of  K  man )  "  Tia  that 
which  we  all  see  and  know."  Any  one  better  apprN 
bends  what  it  is  by  acqasuntance  than  I  can  inform 
bim  by  description.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  so  versa- 
tile and  multiform,  appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  vd 
many  postures,  bo  many  garbs,  so  variously  appre- 
hended by  several  eyes  and  judgments,  that  it  seem^ 
eth  tio  less  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion 
thereof  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteus,  or  to 
define  tbe  figure  of  the  fleeting  air.  Sometimes  it 
lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  season- 
able application  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  aii 
apposite  tale :  sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and 
phrases,  taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of 
their  sense,  or  tiie  affinity  of  their  sound.  Some- 
times it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humorous  express 
oion  ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitadei 
sometimes  it  is  lodged  iii  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart 
answer,  in  a  ^nlrkiib  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation^ 
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tti  mnningly  divertibg,  or  cleveiiy  retortiitg  an  ob- 
■Jection :  sometimes  it  is  couched  in-  a  bold  scheme 
W  speech ;  in  it  tart  irony ;  in  a  lusty  hyperbole ;  in  a 
'Startling  met^hor;  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  con- 
tradictions, or  in-acute  nonsense:  somelimes  a  see- 
toical  representation  of  ^rsons  or  things ;  a  counteN 
feit  speech;  a  mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for.  it : 
Bometimes  an  affected  simplicity,  sometimes  a  pre- 
SumptudQB  bluntness  givetb  it  being :  somatimes  it 
rfeeth  only  from  a  lutky  bitting  upon  what  is  Strang^; 
loidetimes  from  a  crafty  wTestlin^j  obvious  matter  to 
the  purpose :  often  it  consists  in  one  knows  Hot  what, 
and  springeth  up  one  can  hardly  teQ  Uow.  Its  ways 
•le  unaccountable  and  ^nexplic^le,  being  answer- 
able M  the  nmnberl«js  rovings  of  fancy  and  wind- 
ings of  language.  It  is,  in  short,  a  mftAner  of  apeal^ 
iug  out  of  the  simple  and  plain  way  (such  as  reason 
teocheth  and  provetfa  thiirgs  by)  whicfa  by  a  pretty 
surpriEiQg  lincoathncss  in  conceit  or  expresuon  doth  ' 
•fleet  and  umOse  the  fancy,  atiniAg  in  it  some  won- 
der, and  breeding  aume  delight  thereto.  It  raiseth 
admiration,  as  signifying  a  nimble  sagacity  of  ap- 
prehemsibn^  a  special  felicity  of  invention,  a  vivaci^f 
of  spirit,  and  reach  of  wit  more  than  vulgar.  It 
seemetb  to  argbe.a  rare  quickness  of  parts,  that  one 
can  fetch  ,in  remote  conceits  applicable ;  a  notable 
slcill,  that  he  can  dexterously  accommodate  ^em  to 
the  purpose  before  him,  together  with  a  livelf  briek- 
VOL.  Ill;     '  Be 
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MBB  Bf  hinnoQT,  not  apt  to  damp  thoM  BptnfftS 
4aBheB  af  imaguiation.  Whence  in  Aristotle  eaeb 
fcrsons  are  termed  nnJifn,  dexterous  men ;  anC 
«M^nnt,  men  of  facile  or  versatile  manners,  nbtr 
-era  oasily  turn  themeelves  to  all  things,  or  turn  alt 
■AlDgs  to  themielvts.  It  also  procureth  ileli)(l>t,  by 
igcatifyidg  eurioBitf  with  its  rareness  or  semblance 
-«#  diiiicultj;  a«  faonsters,  not  for  theii  beauty,  but 
^Ibeir  rarity ;  as  juggling  tricks,  nut  for  their  use, 
-bnt  the V  abttruveness,  are  beheld  with  pleaenre;  by 
i^vetlfiig  the  mind  firooi  it>  road  of  «erious  thoughts; 
t^  iBstillii^  guety  and  utiimsb  of  splritv  by  pro- 
vidriiig  to  such  dispositions  of  spirit  in  way  of  eimi- 
latioD  or  complaisance  ;  and  by  seasoning  matters," 
fttbetwise  distasteful  or  insipid,  with  an  imusDal,  and 
-thence  ^rattfiil  tang. 


The  Mrmons  of  Dr,  Barrow  were  of  an  tat- 
itlinl  lengtb,  even  for  the  time  in  which  he 
Ufed.  H«  setdom  emplf^ed  less  than  an  boar 
'ttOd  ft  half  in  ddivering  a  discourse ;  end  on 
-one  occasion  in  pafticutar,  he  preached  &  cha- 
fky  sermon  at  the  Spital,  before  the  lord 
'TOaycfr  and  aldermen,  which  lasted  three 
-hours  %ai  a  half.  Being  asked,  on  descend- 
^  from  the  pulpit,  whether  he  was  not  tired. 
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^e  itplifed ;  "  Yes  indeed,  I  began  to  b«  weary 
-with  standing  eo  long." 

Being  cb^lain  to  Cbarlet  IL  his  mijeiQr 
wms  accnetomed  facetiously  to  s^le  tiiiq  an 
im^ir  prtacher;  because  be  exhauBted  ereiy 
subject,  and  left  nothing  to  be  said  by  others. 
He  does  indeed  view  his  sDb|ect  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  light?)  There  is  always  an  abundance 
of  thoughts,  atfd  thoughts^  to  the  justness  of 
■which,  taken  separately,  we  in  general  feel  little 
4lifficuUy  in  assenting ;  but  we  are  hnrried  from 
flower  to  flower  too  rapidly  to  have  time  to 
imbibe  the  honey  to  be  derived  from  each ; 
the  multitude  of  objects  which  are  crowded 
upon  Us  distracts  the  attention,  and  having  sur- 
veyed the  whole,  we  can  settle  upon  none.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say,  there  are  not  many  admira- 
ble passage  in  Barrow^  The  above  definition  of 
wit  is  probably  the  most  wonderful  passage  to 
be  met  with  in  any  language.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  fancy,  perhaps,  it  would  be  unjust  to 
deny  him  ;  but  'it  is  by  no  means  the  general 
characteristic  of  his  writings ;  and  he  has  not 
a  particle  of  that  higher  degree  of  it,  which 
we  usually  denominate  imagination.  Barrow 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  a-  powerful  un- 
derstanding. In  the  mathematical  flciences 
xe3 
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be  was  only  inferior  to  Newton;  but  bit  mind. 
vsa  too  early  preoccupied,  Bot  to  Bay  absorbed, 
bj  matbealatical  stndles,  foi  btm  afterwards  to 
Acquire  that  peculiar  delicacy  of  tact,  esieottal 
to  the  successfuLcoDtemplatioo  of  moral  pbe- 
oometia. 

1  shall  coDcIade  these  few  remarks,  by  no- 
ticing a  memorable  observation  of  Dr.  Barrow, 
which  will  serve  to  characterise  at  once  the 
intellectual  and  the  moral  constitution  of  bis 
mind.  It  is,  that  "  A  strtut  line  is  the  shortest 
in  morals  as  well  as  in  geometry." 
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John  Btjn«an,  the  welUknown  author  of 
Uie  Pilgrim's  ProgresB>  wh3  bom  at  Elstow^ 
withio  a  mile  oi  Bedford,  1628.  His  origin, 
was  vei7  humble,  hia  father  being  a  tinker ; 
in  which  occupation  himself  was  also  brought 
ap.  In  hifl  early  years  he  seemed  to  manifest 
an  inherent  depravity,  and  was  particularly  ad- 
dicted to  cursing  and  swearing.  Bat  being  re- 
claimed (as  he  says  himself)  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  be  began  tq  read  the  Scriptures  with 
great  zeal,  and  sofm  became  as  remarkable  for 
enthusiastic  piety  as  he  had  been  before  for 
vulgar  profaneneas.  In  the  year  lfl7i,  be 
became  pastor  of  a  C^lvinisuc  congregation 
at  Bedford.    He  died  at  tb«  age  of  sixty. 
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TWe  most  complete  edition  of  Bunyan's 
works  is  that  of  Mr.  George  Whitefield,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  1767  i  and  the  most  coaGir 
derable  pieces  in  this  coUection  are : 

1.  Grace  abounding  to  th«  chief  of  Sin? 
ners,  in  a  f^thful  accouqt  of  the  Life  of  Jobi^ 
Bunyan. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Law  and  Grace  un- 
folded, or  a  Diicourse  touching  the  Xiaw  and 
Grace. 

3.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  two  parts, 

4.  The  Jerusalem  Sinner  saved. 

5.  The  Heavenly  Footman ;  or  a  DesctiptioQ 
of  the-Maa  that  gets  to  Heaven.  Togediei 
with  the  Way  he  runs  in,  the  Marks  he  goes 
by.  Alio  tome  directions,  bow  to  run  so  as  t« 
pbtaii^ 

6.  Solomon's  Temple  spiritualiied. 

7-  A  Discourse  upon  the  Pharisee  and  Pub* 
lican. 

8.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman.  U 
is  in  the  form  of  dialogue;  and  contains  tJie 
different  stipes  of  a  wiclied  qiaa's  life,  ^nd  aq 
»cico«at  of  his  miserable  death. 

9'  The  Barren  Fig-trfe;  or,  the  Doom  9^4 
Powafall  of  the  fruitl^  Pr(^«ssor. 

)Q.  One  Thing  is  Needful  ^  or^  Serious  M^? 
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rfitatioat  upon  the  four  last  things,  -Deatli; 
Judgment,  Heuven,  and  He)l. 

10.  Tlie  Holy  War,  made  by  Shaddai  Opda 
Diaholus,  for  regaining  the  Metropolis  of  ike 
World  ;  or  'he  losing  and  taking  again  of  the 
Town  of  Mansoul. 

I'i.  A  Discourse  of  the  House  of  tb«Forast 
of  Lebauon. 

13.  Christian  Behaviour,  heiog  the  ,Fruit> 
of  true  Christianity. 

14.  A  Discourse  touching  Prayer. 

15.  The  Strait  Gate;  or  great  Difficulty  (^ 
going  to  Heaven. 

16.  The  Holy  City,  or  Kbw  Jerus^km. 
,  17.  Divine  Emblems. 

In  the  Heavenly  I^oo^kq^  (srtifJe  th?  fif^O 
is  the  followiag  curious  paasage ; 

Tb(^  that  will  have  faeftTeo,  they  must  ran  for  it ; 
because  the  devil,  the  law,  tin,  dntb,  and  fadl,  ltd* 
loweth  them.  Th»«  i>  never  a  poor  stml  that  b  go" 
ing  to  heaven,  but  th«  davil,  the  law,  (in,  death,  aoA 
bell,  make  after  that  b«u1.  The  devil  your  advcf^ 
(ary,  as  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about,  seeking  wbftnt 
be  may  devonr.  And  I  will  asinn  you  the  devil  is 
nimble ;  he  can  ran  apace ;  be  is  light  of  foot )  ha 
ImU)  pvertaJuB  many ;  b<  hath  tunacd  up  Uteic  hwlt, 
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tM  )i^  (P*i>  t^Bin  ^^  ftverluting  (oil.  Also  tk« 
kw  caa  shoot  a  grcst  way ;  liav«  a  care  thou  keep 
OjOt  of  the  reach  of  ^om.  gr^t  guns,  thf  ten  com- 


BnnyaD  coaipkina  of  being  grievously  cv 
bimniated. 

What  the  devil  (jays  he,)  could  devise,  and  bis  in- 
strnmetlta  invent*  was  whirled  up  and  doorn  the 
country  agiunst  ra;,  thinking  that  by  that  means 
they  shoidd  make  my  ministify  to  b«  abandoned. 
It  began,  therefore,  to  be  rumoured  up  and  down, 
amonj;  the  people,  that  I  was  a  witcb,  a  Jesuit,  a 
highwayman,  and  the  like.  To  ^1  which  I  shall 
only  say,  God  knows  that  J  am  innocent.  But  that 
which  was  reported  with  the  boldest  confidence,  was, 
that  1  had  my  misses,  my  whores,  my  bastards,  yea, 
two  wives  at  once,  and  the  like.  Now  thes^  slan- 
drirs,  with  the  other,  I  glory  in,  because  but  slan- 
ders, fiMlish  or  knavish  lies,  and  falsehoods,  cast 
upon  me  by  the  devil  and  his  seed.  And  should  I 
not  be  dealt  with  thus  wickedly  by  the  world,  I 
vfarndd  want  one  sign  of  a  saint,  and  a  child  of  God. 
Uatt.  V.  10,  II,  My  Iocs  have  missed  their  mark 
in  this  their  shooting  at  me.  I  ain  not  the  man. 
]  wisfa  that  they  themselves  be  guiltless.  If  all  the 
((l>nucators  and  adulterers  in  England  were  hanged 
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|ip  hy  the  neck  tHt  they  be  dea^,  John  Bunyan,  tb« 
ptlject  of  th«r  envy,  would  be  still  alive  and'  well, 
j  know  nqt  whpthv  theie  be  such  a  things  as  a  woman 
t>reathiiig  under  the  face  of  heavep,  but  by  their  ap; 
pare],  their  ch)Idrcn,  or  by  common  fame,  except 
my  wife.  Ai)d  in  Uiia  I  admire  the  wistloni  of  God, 
that  he  made  me  shy  of  woipcn,  frqm  my  firit  cpp.ver-r, 
Rion  until  now,  Thos^  kno^r  and  cmi  also  bear  me 
witness,  with  whom  I  have  been  most  intimat^y 
concerned,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  me  carry  it 
pleanaut  towards  a  woman.  The  common  saluta- 
tion of  women  I  abhor.  It  is  odiotu  to  me  in  whom- 
soever  I  see  it.  Their  company  alone  I  cannot  away 
with.  I  seldom  so  much  as  touch  a  woman's  hand, 
for  I  think  these  things  not  so  becoming  me.  When 
1  have  seen  good  men  salute  those  women  that  they 
have  visited,  or  that  have  visited  them,  I  have  at 
times  made  my  objection  against  it;  and  when  they 
have  answered,  that  it  was  but  a  piece  of  civility,  I 
have  told  them  it  is  not  a  comely  sight.  Some,  in- 
deed, have  ^rged  tbe  holy  kiss.  But  then  I  have 
asked  why  t)iey  made  baulks^  Why  they  did  sa- 
lute the  uiost  handsome,  and  let  the  ill-favoured  go[ 
Thus,  how  laudable  soever  such  things  may  have 
been  in  the  eyes  of  oth^,  they  have  been  imeeeiply 
in  my  wght. 


{JunjaQ  )8  said  (o  have  writt«q  books  e{{nal 
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to  the  BDinb«r  of  his  years ;  vie.  tixty ;  but  «s 
many' of  them  are  oa  similar  sDbjects,  they  are 
consequently  very  macb  alike.  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  (his  master-piece)  which  contains  a 
considerably  accurate  specimen  of  Calvinistic 
diviDity,  is  an  allegory  carried  on  with  much 
ingenuity ;  the  characters  are  well  drawn  and 
well  supported.  There  are  also,  in  spite  of  his 
vulgarity,  freijuent  symptoms  of  poetical  ta- 
lent, far  from  despicable.  The  talents,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  Bunyan,  have  encountered 
much  ridicule;  but  if  we  consider  the  circum- 
etances  of  his  birth  and  education,  together 
with  the  times'ia  which  he  lived,  that  ridicule 
will  probably  be  found  without  a  solid  fouo- 
datioD.  His  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  his 
"  Holy  War,"  are  too  well  ksown  to  retjuire  a 
ipecimen. 
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SibWiliiam  Templk,  an  eminent  states- 
inan  and  writer,  sprang  from  a  yoanger  branch 
iof  tbe  same  stock  with  sir  Ridiard  Temple, 
}ord  visconnt  and  baron  Cobbam,  who  traced 
bis  genealogy  as  far  back  as  Leoric,  or  LeofriCf 
earl  of  Chester,  in  the  time  of  Ethelbald, 
fixno  710.  lie  was  bom  in  London,  1628( 
bad  his  Bchoc^-education  at  Pensehurst,  id 
Kent,  and  at  Bishop  Stortford  in  Hertford- 
shire; and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  entered 
Emann^  College,  Cambridge,  under  the  learned 
Pr.  Cudvrorth,  th«i  fellow  of  that  college. 

Aftes  spending  about  two  years  at  the  uni- 
Versity,  he  commenced  his  travels;  and  in 
164S,  set  ont  for  France,  wlwre  he  continued 
two  years,  when  he  proceeded  to  Holland, 
fland^rs,  a^d  Germany ;  and  during  his  tour 
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becaaie  a  complete  master  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  languages.  Ketumiog  iq  l6o4,  be 
married  ^nd  lived  in  privacy  d^^ing  the  pro- 
tectorate, pnder  wbicli  govt^rameat  he  rejected 
all  solicitations  to  accept  of  employment,  but; 
at  the  TCiiluration,  in  I66O,  be  was  chosen  memr 
ber  of  the  cqnveotion  in  lEetaod,  ftud  distin-r 
gnished  himself  by  bis  spirited  opposition  to 
the  poll-tax. 

He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charles  II.  on  h 
commission  to  the  bishop  of  Muneter>  which 
he  executed  with  such  satiidactian  to  the 
ftiog,  that  be  sent  him  a  commission  to  take 
the  character  of  resident  at  Bmssel^,  with  a 
patoit  for  a  baronet.  Making  an  excarsiod 
to  Holland,  be  visited,  at  the  Hague,  De  Wit, 
yhidi  was  the  foundation  of  their  fiitore  iutir 
macy.  On  the  Tweaking  out  of  a  war  between 
Fraace  and  Spain,  Brussels  bein^  in  danger 
he  returned  privMely  to  Eog^aod,  called  on 
Pe  Wit  again  in  hii  way,  and  now,  parsaant 
to  bjs  instnictioaii,  proposed  those  overtures 
wl)ich  produced  the  triple  alliance;  and  on 
his  return  from  the  English  court,  January  16, 
166b,  invested  with  the  character  of  ambassa^ 
^or  extraordinary  and  pteoipotentiary  to  Holr 
\ftui,  the  treaty  ^as  concluded.    His  subfeq 
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qaent  public  emplo^'meDta  «ere  numerous  t 
but  as  the;  are  knawD  from  general  history, 
it  were  needless  to  mention  them  here.  I  shall 
tberelxire  simply  observe,  that  after  refaaing 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  he  acceptCil  a 
place  at  tlie  council  board ;  but  diKcoVering 
eventually  that  Charles  determined  to  govern 
without  his  parliament,  he  quitted  the  court 
in  disgust,  and  retired  to  bis  house  at  Sheen, 
dear  Richmond,  in  Surry,  whence  he  seut  by 
his  loti  a  message  to  hie  majesty,  stating, 
tliat  "  he  wouid  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
good  a  subject  as  any  in  his  kingdoms,  but 
would  never  more  nteddle  with  public  affmrs.*' 

From  this  period,  he  lived  so  retired  a  life, 
t^at  the  transactions  which  brought  about  the 
revolution,  were  unknown  to  him.  After  the 
mbdicatioo  of  James,  the  prince  of  Orange 
also  pressed  him  to  become  secretary  of  state, 
but  did  not  prevail.  He  died  in  1693,  at  a 
small  seat  called  Moor-park,  near  Famhara 
in  Surr}',  where  his  heart  was  buried  in  a  aU 
ver  box,  under  a  sun-dial  in  the  garden,  agree- 
ably to  the  tenor  of  his  will. 

His  works  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
often  published,  both  separately  and  collect- 
ively.    I  select  the  following  specimen. 
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(y  Hiiwc  Virtue. 

Among  ftllthe  endowments  of  nature,  er  uapTtwi* 
mcnta  of  art  wberun  mea  have  excelled  and  distin- 
gaifihed  themselves  moat  in  the  vorlt)>  there,  are  two 
oiriy  that  have  had  the  honour  of  being  called  divine, 
and  of  giving  that  esteem  or  appellation  to  such  as 
possessed  them  in  vei^  eminent  degrees;  which  are, 
heroic  virtue,  and  .poetry :  fur  prophecj  cannot  be 
esteemed  any  excellency  of  nature  or  of  art,  but 
wherever  it  is  true,  is  an  immediate  gift  of  God, 
and  bestowed  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  upon 
subjects  of  the  meanest  capacity;  upon  women  or 
children,  or  even  things  inanimate ;  as  tbb  stones 
placed  in  the  high  priest's  breast-plate,  which  wert 
a  sacred  oracle  among  the  Jews. 

I  will  leave  poetry  to  an  essay  by  itaelf,  and  dedt- 
'cate  this  only  to  that  antiquated  shrine  of  heroic 
virtue,  which,  however  forgotten,  or  unknown  in 
.Jatter  ages,  must  yel  be  allowed  to  have  produced  in 
Ihe  world  the  advantages  most  valued  among  men, 
and  which  most  distinguish  their  understandings, 
'  uid  their  lives,  from  the  rest  o{  Sjeit  fellow-creatures- 

Tbough  it  be  easier  to  describe  heroic  virtue  by 
the  effects  and  example-'^,  than  by  causes  or  defini- 
tions ;  yet  it  may  be  said  to  arise  from  some  great 
and  native  excellency  of  temper  or  genius,  transcend- 
ing the  common  lace  of  mankind,  in  wisdom,  good- 
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ACH,  and  fortittule.  These  ingredients,  advant^ed 
by  birth,  improved  b;  education,  and  assisted  by 
farttme,  setm  to  make  tbut  not>le  composition,  which 
gives  such  a  lustre  to  those  who  have  possessed  it, 
as  made  them  appear  t«  common  eyes  something 
more  then  mortals,  and  ti>  have  been  born  of  soma 
,  mixture  between  divine  and  bHman  rare ;  to  bava 
been  honoured  and  obeyed  in  their  lives,  and  after 
their  djaths  bewailed  and  adored. 
"  The  greatness  of  their  wisdom  appeared  in  the 
Mcetlency  of  their  inventions ;  and  these,  by  thfe 
goodness  of  their  nature,  were  turned  and  exercised  ' 
upon  £uch  subjects  as  were  of  gener^  good  to  man- 
kind in  title  coDunon  xnes  of  life,  or  to  their  owir 
countries  in  the  iaetitutions  of  such  laws,  orders,  or 
governmente,  as  wer«  of  most  ease,  safety,  and  ad- 
vantage, to  civil-soc^ty.  Their  valour  was  em> 
yloyed  in  defending  their  own  countries  from  the 
violence  of  ill  menut  home,  or  nemies  abroad;  in 
jeducii^  their  barbarous  neighbour^  to  the  same 
fiirms  and  oiders  of  civil  Hves  and  institutiena,  or  in 
wlievii^  others  from  the  cruelties  and  oppresisiom 
«f  tyranny  asd  violence.  These  are  aH  compi«- 
Jteiuied  in  three  verses  of  Virgil  describing  the  bleflsed 
Mat  in  Ely^imi,  and  those  that  enjoyed  them. 

Hie  raonw  ob  patriam  pugnaiido  vuinera  pout, 
Jffcentas out  qui  vitam excolueie per  artes, 
Qui^ie-sui  inemores  almfecerc  mttavJo. 
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H«re  tatb  u  for  th«ir  country  wounds  VecriVM; 

Or,  who  by  arts  invented  life  improVd, 

Or  by  desMving  tnode  tbfmselvo  TememWed.'^ 

Aud,  indecdi  tbe  chi\racter  of  heroic  virtue  stem 

to  be,  in  shorti    the  deserving  wHI  of  numkiodi 

Where  this  it  chief  in  design,  eiid  grest  in  saectssj 

,  the  pretence  tO  b  berolies  very  feir,  and  can  ifevet 

be  allowed  without  it.  ^ 

I  have  said,  that  tbis  excellency  of  geliiuB  muit 
be  native,  because  it  can  never  grOw  to  any  great 
beight,  if  it  l>e  oidj'  acquire^  or  af&cted;  but  it 
must  be  ennobled  by  birtb,  to  give  it  more  tustr^ 
esteem,  and  authority ;  it  must  be  cultivated  by  edu- 
cation and  iostractiob,  t6  improve  its  growth,  and 
direct  its  end  and  application;  and  it  must  be  as' 
■isted  by  fortune,  to  preserve  it  to  maturity ;  bec^se 
the  noblest  spirit  or  genius  in  the  world,  if  it  falls, 
though  never  so  bravely;  in  its  first  enterprises,  can- 
not desnve  enough  of  mankind,  to  pretend  to  s^ 
great  a  reward  as  the  esteeni  of  heroic  virtue.  And 
yet,  perfaapS)  many  a  person  has  died  in  the  drst 
battle  or  adventure  be  atchieved,  and  lies  buried  ili 
silence  and  oblivion,  who,  had  he  outlived  as  maA^ 
dangers  as  Alexander  did,  might  have  shined  as 
bright  in  honour  aud  fame.  How  since  bo  many 
stars  go  to  the  making  up  of  this  constellation,  'ti» 
1(0  wonder  it  has  so  seldom  appeared  in  the  iforld  ;' 
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lor  that,  when  it  iom,  it  is  received  and  followed 
with  BO  much  gazing,  and  so  much  veneration. 

Among  the  simpler  ages  or. generations  of  men,  in 
several  countries,  those  who  were  the  first  inventors  of 
arts  generally  received  and  applauded  as  most  neces- 
sary or  useful  tc  human  life,  were  honoured  alive,  and 
after  death  worshipped  as  gods.  And  so  were  those  wifo 
had  been  the  &rst  authors  of  any  gdbd  and  well-insti- 
tuted civil  government  in  any  country,  by  which'  the 
native  inhabitants  were  reduced  from  savage  and  bru- 
tish lives,  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of  societies, 
the  enjoyment  of  property,  the  observance  of  ordei^s, 
and  the  obedience  of  laws;  which  were  followed  by  se- 
curity, plenty,  civility,  riches,  industry,  and  all  kinds 
of  arts.  The  evident  advantages  and  cotnmon  benefits 
of  these  sorts  of  institutions,  made  people  g^ierally 
inclined  at  home  to  obey  such  governors,  the  neigh- 
bour nations  to  esteem  them,  and  thereby  willingly 
enter  into  their  protection,  or  easily  yield  to  the 
force  of  their  arms  and  prowess.  Thus  conquests 
began  to  be  made  in  the  world,  and  upon  the  same 
designs  of  reducing  barbarous  nations  unto  civil  and 
well-regulated  constitutions  and  governments,  and  . 
subduing  those  by  force  to  obey  thcm>  who  refiised 
to  accept  willingly  the  advantages  of  life  or  condi- 
tion Chat  were  thereby  offered  them.  Such  persona 
of  old,  who  excelling  in  those  virtues,  were  attended 
ky  these  fortunes,  and  made  great  and  famous  con- 

VOL.  111.  rf 
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'qiie«ti,'tii<l  left  them  iinder  good  cdDEtittlttolu  of 
laws  And  goveraineats;  or  who  instituted  e^ceUfeiit 
and  lasting  orders  and  iratneB  of  any  politifal  f  tate, 
in  vhat  corapass  soever  of  countiy,  or  under  what 
names  soever  of  civil  government,  were  obeyed  'is 
princes  or  law-givers  in  their  own  times,  aitd  wefe 
called  in  after-agee  by  the  name  of  heroes. 

From  these  sources,  1  believe,  may  be  dedQCed  dt 
or  most  of  the  theology  or  idolatiy  of  all  the'anclent 
pagaa  countries,  within  the  compass  of  the  four 
great  empires,  so  much  renowned  in  story ;  and  pei> 
hapi  of  some  others,  at  great  In  their  coustitutiODk, 
and  as  extended  in  thnr  conquests,  though  dot  <• 
"much  celebrated  ordbHertcd  by  learned  men. 
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John  Tillotson^  archbishop  of  Canter* 
buiy,  wfts  desceadeil  from  the  Tilsons  of  Til" 
•ooj  ID  Cheshire,  and  bora  in  IttHO.  His  f^ 
tber  being  a  rigid  Paritaa  aud  Calvinist,  waa  ' 
mxious  to  instil  his  own  priaciples  into  th^ 
jnind  of  his  son^and,  with  thli  view>  sent  hint 
in  1647»  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  under  th« 
iaition  of  Mr. ,  David  Clarkson,  an  emineat 
presbjterian  divine..  He  continued  at  collegi' 
two  yean -after  baving  taken  hi>  degrees  ia 
arts. 

He  now  became  tutot  to  Edmund  Piideaiuc> 
tsq.  of  Ford  Abbey  in  Deronsbire,  CromweUis 
•ttonuey-general ;  in  which  family  he  also  pffi* 
tiMed  as  ntuplain,  though  without  ordination, 
fgroeabJIy  to  the  principles  of  the  timet.  Sva^ 
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ID  London  st  the  death  of  the  protector,  in 
1659,  he  was  present^  from  bis  sitqation,  at  a 
■cene   in    Whitehall,  where    the   conduct  of 
some  leading  divines  of  his  own .  persuasion 
gave  bim  insuperable  disgust;  and  after  the 
restoration,  he   took    occasion   to  be   episco- 
pally   ordained.    Adhering  still,   bowever,  to 
the  presbj'ierians,  he  was  deprived  of  his  fel- 
lowship at  Clare  Hall.     In  I66I,  he  complied 
with  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  was  appointed 
curate  to  Dr.Thomas  Hackel,  vtcar  of  Cheshunt 
in  Hertfordshire ;  and  the  year  following,  waa 
elected  minister  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury ; 
<  but  this  he  refused,  because  the  v^icancy  had 
been  'occasioned  by  the  refusal  of  Calamy  to 
comply  with  the  act.     Yet^  the  year  following, 
he  accepted  the  rectory  of  Ketton,  or  Ked- 
ington,  in  Suffolk,  which  was  similarly  circnm- 
staaced.     He  afterwards  became  preadier  to 
the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn;  and  some  time 
after,  Tuesday-lecturer  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry. 
About  1663-4,  be  began  to  be  suspected  of 
an  inclination  towards  the  establishment.     In 
I6ff6,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  early 
the  year  following,  engaged  warmly  in  the  pro' 
ject  of  eifecting  an  accommodation  with  the 
Bon-coitformists,  ihea  brought  forward  by  vr 
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Orlando  Bridgeman,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal ;  a  scbeme  be  never  entirely  sbancloned. 
In  I6(i9,  the  king  appointed  him  one  of  his 
chaplains,  and  gave  him  tu  prebend  in  th« 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  in  which 
church  he  was  soon  advanced  to  the  deanery> 
and  in  167-5,  was  presented  with  a  prebend  in 
St.  Paul's  Church.  After  the  revolution,  he 
obtained  from  king  William  the  deanery  of 
St.  Paul's.  He  was  elevated  in  I69O  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury ;  and  died  in  1694. 

The  Sermons  of  arcTibishop  Tillotson  are  hit 
principal  cDm  positions,  and  are  comprized  in 
three  bulky  folio  volumes.  The  tweoiieth  sermon, 
on'  the  subject  of  Charity,  contains  some  gene- 
ral moral  observations  relative  to  the  theological 
differences  of  the  ti^ies^and  will  serve  to  shew  hift 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  accommodation  he  so 
much  desired.  The  sermon  was  preached  at  the 
first  general  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  an^ 
others  in  and  near  London,  bom  within  the 
county  of  York;  and  to  them  it  is  dedicatedr 
the  author  wishing,  "  that  it  may  be  someway 
serviceable  to  the  healing  our  unhappy  di6'er- 
ences,  and  the  restoring  of  unity  aqd  charitjr 
among  Christians,  especially  thos?  of  the  Pro^ 
icstaot  reformed  religion." 
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GWaiMtecn  •  *  to rMommntd to yM, ^ts 
Dnr  ConntiBadDieiit,  that  ye  lore  oneuiotfaw;  which 
ii  i^UMt  a  Dew  conrntaodinent  sl^,  and  hanUy  th« 
worse  for  wearing ;  to  »:liinm  U  it  put  on,  and  s« 
liftle  bath  it  been  piactiBcd  among  Christians  £ar 
several  ages. 

Consider  seriously  with  yourselves;  ought  not  the 
great  matters  wherein  we  are  agreed,  our  union  in  th« 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  all  the  ne- 
cessary articles  of  that  faith  vc^ic^  was  once  dclicered 
tot&escmU,ia  thesuiie  sacraments,  and  in  all  thesuh- 
■tantial  parts  of  God's  worship,  and  in  thejjreat  duties 
end  virtues  of  (lie  Christian  life,  to  l>e  of  gieater 
force  to  unite  us,  than  difference  in  doubt^  opint- 
oia,  and  in  little  rites  and  ciremnstaacee  of  worship, 
ta  divide apd  bresiL  mi 

Anr  not  the  things,  about  which  we  differ,  ia 
tiwirnBtare  indifferent?  that  is,  things  about  which 
t^T«oi}ght  to  be  no  di^ence  among  wise  men  ^ 
we  they  not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  life  and 
mence  of  religion,  and  rather  good  or  bad  ai  they 
tend  U>  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church,  or  art. 
SUide  use  of  to  schism  and  foction,  than  either  ne- 
cessary or  evil  in  themGelvesr  And  shall  little  scror 
pTes  weigh  so  far  with  us,  as  by  breaking  the  peace 
of  the  cburcb  about  them,  to  endanger  our  whole 
rdi^oaf  Shall  we  take  one  another  by  the  fhroat 
P>r  »  Iwndred  pease,  wtten  our  commoii  adfcrsary 
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ptancb  ready  to  dtp  upon  UB  an  action  oftflntbonund 
talentt?  Can  we  in  good  earnest  be  contented  that 
rather  than  the  Eorplice  ebouTd  not  be  thrown  oat, 
popei;  should  come  in ;  and  rather  than  receive  the 
sacrament  in  the  bumble^  but  inditferent  posture  of 
kneeling,  to  swallow  the  camel  of  transubstantiation, 
and  adore  the  elements  o(  bread  and  wine  for  OUT 
God  and  Saviour?  and  rather  than  to  submit  to  a  set 
form  of  prayer,  to  have  the  service  of  God  perfomied 
in  an  unknown  tongue? 

Are  we  not  yet  made  senBJble,  at  least  In  this  onr 
day,  by  so  clear  a  demonstration  as  the  providence 
of  God  hatb  lately  given  us ;  and  had  not  he  been 
infinitely  merciful  to  us,  might  have  proved  the  dear' 
est  and  roust  duigerous  experiment  that  ever  was: 
I  say,  ore  we  not  yet  convinced,  what  mighty  m^ 
vantages  our  enemies  have  made  of  our  divisions, 
and  what  a  plentiful  harvest  they  have  had  among 
us,  during  our  differences,  and  upon  occasion  df  them  | 
and  bow  near  their  religion  was  to. have  entered  in 
■pon  us  at  once,  at  those  wide  breaches  which  we 
bad  made  for  itf  And  will  we  still  take  counsel  of 
iiur  enemies,  and  choose  to  follow  that  course,  to 
which,  of  all  other,  they  who  bale  us  and  seek  our 
ruin,  would  certainly  advise  and  direct  us?~  Will 
we  freely  offer  them  that  advantage  which  th<y 
would  be  contented  to  porchase  at  any  rate? 

Let  us,  after  all  onr  sad  czpcrieoca,  at  Uat  taka 
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vaning  to  keep  a  stedfast  eje  upon  oar  chieT  enemy,' 
and  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  the  con- 
Btdcr^tion  and  regard  of  our  greatest  danger,  by  the 
petty  provorations  of  our  friends;  bo  I  choose  to 
«4U  those  who  dissent  from  us  in-  le^er  matters,  be^ 
cause  I  would  bin  have  ^em  eo,  find  they  ought 
in  all  reason  to  be  so:  but,  however  they  behav« 
themselves,  we  ought  not  much  to  mind  those  who 
only  fling  dirt  at  us,  whilst  we  are  sure  there  are 
others  who  Ay  at  our  throats,  and  strike  at  our  very 
bearti. 

Let  us  learn  this  wisdom  of  our  enemies,  who, 
though  they  have  many  great  differences  amoug 
themselves,  yet  they  hi^ve  made  a  shift  at  this  time 
to  unite  together  to  destroy  us ;  and  shall  tiot  we  dp 
48  much  to  save  ourselves  i 

.1 .      '  \/0t  e(t  ttab  hoile  tbxeri. 

It  was  a  principle  among  the  ancient  Bomans,  a 
brave  and  a  wise  people,  donare  inimifHtias  rapublka,  to 
give  up  and  sacrifice  iheif  private  enmities  and  quar- 
rels to  the  public  good,  and  ^he  safety  of  the  com- 
.nonwealth.  And  is  it  not  to  every  considerate  man 
AS  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  nothing  can 
maintuo  and  support  Uie  Protestant  religion  amongst 
fa,  and  found  our  church  vpon  a  rock;  so  that 
K^  tie  r^fo^i  0"^  '^  V'i'ff*  blow,  md  tie  Jhodi 
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Imol  upon  it,  it  shall  stand  firm  and  ansbaben:  that 
nothing  can  be  a  bulwark  of  sufficient  force  to  resist 
alt  the  arts  and  attempts  of  popery,  but  an  ettabiuhed 
tuiional  religioTi,  firmly  united  and  compacted  in  aU, 
the  parts  of  it  i  Is  it  not  plain  to  every  eye,  that 
little  sects  and  separate  congregations  can  never  do 
it?  but  vili  he  like  a  foundation  of  sand  to  a  weighty 
building,  which,  whatever  shew  it  may  make,  cannot 
ctand  long,  because  it  wants  union  at  the  foundation, 
and  for  that  reason  must  necessarily  want  strength, 
and  firmness. 

It  is  not  fit  for  private  persons  to  undertake  in 
matters  of  pablic  concernment ;  but  I  think  we  have 
no  cause  to  doubt  but  the  governors  of  our  church, 
(notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of  authority,  and 
we  think  of  reason  too  od  our  side)  are  persona  of 
that  piety  and  prudence,  that  for  peace  sake,  and  in 
order  to  a  firm  union  among  Protestants,  they  would 
be  content,  if  that  would  do  it,  not  to  insist  upon  ht* 
tie  things;  but  to  yield  them  up,  whether  to  the 
infirmity  or  importunity,  or  perhaps  in  some  very 
few  things,  to  the  pUusible  exceptions  of  those  who 
differ  from  us. 

But  then  surely,  on  the  other  side,  men  ought  to 
bring  along  with  them  a  peaceable  disposition,  and 
a  mind  ready  to  comply  with  the  church  in  which 
they  were  bom  and  baptised,    in  all  reasonable  and 
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U^ul  tbingr;  and  dMJrous  upon  sny  tenos  tbst  are 
te1erat>le,  to  return  tn  th«  commuDioD  of  it;  a  mind 
frae  from  fastioa  nad  prejudice,  frum  peevish  ^x- 
replioDB,  and  (jroRndles*  aod  endless  scrupIeB;  not 
apt  to  insist  upon  little  cavils  and  objections,  to 
which  the  very  best  things,  and  the  greatest  and  the 
clearest  troths  in  the  world,  are  and  always  will  be 
Jiable:  and  whatever  they  have  been  heretofore,  to 
be  htncefhrth  no  mart  childrnt  tosted  io  and  fro,  and 
earned  about  kUA  every,  zeind  of  doctriiu,  hy  the  slight 
^  men,  and  cmuaag  cr^fineit  of  those  whu  lie  in  wait  to 
lUcme. 

And  if  we  were  thns  atfected  on  all  hands,  we 
might  yet  be  a  happy  church  and  natiou.  If  we 
would  govern  ourselves  by  these  rules,  and  walk  ac- 
cording to  them,  peace  would  be  vpoit  us,  and  mercy, 
md  on  the  Urael  uj  God. 


Tillotson  was  very  eminent  as  a  preacher 
in  bis  day,  and  his  sermons  have  been  de- 
servedly proposed  to  divines  and  other  writers, 
•s  models  of  correct  and  elegant  composi- 
tion. They  were  the  only  property  he  left 
bis  family;  bnt  the  prodigious  sum  obtained 
fortheiDj  gives  us  occasion   to  wonder  at  tl^ 
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|)igti  price  of  sermons  in  those  day*.  The 
copy-right  was  sold  fur  two  thousand  five 
hundred  guineas— -equal  at  least  to  three  timet 
tibe  nun  in  modern  monej. 
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BURyET  (THOMAS.) 


AVas  born  at  Croft  in  Yorbshire,  though  in 
what  particular  year  is  unknown.  After  re- 
ceiving the  rudiments  of  hU  educatioD  at 
Is'orth  Alveston  in  that  county,  he  was  ad- 
mitted, in  165],  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  John  Tillotson,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury' ;  but  subse- 
quently he  removed  to  Christ  College,  of  which 
house  he  became  fellow  in  1657.  In  16S5,  he 
was  elected  master  of  the  Charter-House  in 
London,  and  suon  after  took  orders.  After 
the' revolution,  he  Was  a[>pointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  king  William.  It  is  said,  that  he 
was  proposed  as  successor  to  Dr.' Tillotson  in 
the  see  of  Canterbury;  but  was  thrown  out, 
OQ  a  plea  of  the  bishops,  that  his  writings  were 
too  sceptical.     His  death  liappened  in  1715. 
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His  works  nre,  l.  Telluris  Theoria  Sacra; 
or,  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth  ;  first  pubhsh- 
ed  in  tfiSO.  This  work  was  so  highly  admired, 
that  he  was  induced,  at  the  particuldr  instance 
of  Charlea  li.  to  translate  it  into  English,  or 
rather,  to  re-write  it ;  since  some  of  the  chap- 
ters are  newly  modelled,  and  several  new  ones 
added.  The  English  title  runs  thus  :— "  The 
Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  contJiiaing  a^ 
Account  of  the  Original  of  the  Earth,  and  of 
nil  the  General  Cbtxnges  which  it  hath  already 
undergone,  or  is  to  undergo,  till  the  Consu(n- 
mation  of  all  Things :  in  two  volumes.  The 
two  first  books  concerning  the  Deluge  and 
concerning  Paradise :  the  two  last  books  con- 
cerning the  Burning  of  the  World,  and  con- 
cerning the  New  Heavens  and  New  Earth ; 
with  a  Review  of  the  Theory,  and  of  its 
Proofs ;  especially  in  reference  to  Sfriptnre." 
To  the  sixth  edition,  published  in  17^3,  is 
added,  the  Author's  Defence  of  the  Work  from 
the  Exceptions  of  Mr.  Warren,  and  the  Exa- 
mination of  Mr.  Keil. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book  is  full  of 
magnificent  imagery.  The  author  is  describ- 
ing the  dissolution  of  ibe  primwval  world ;  its 
surface  bursting  asunder  in  a  thousand  parts. 
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and  its  gigantic  fragments  tnmbUng  with  » 
thundering  surge  into  the  vasl  and  bdioniks's 
abyss  beneath. 

In  order  to  understand  this  description,  it  ii 
necessary  to  premise,  thai  the  primscval  earth, 
(according  to  the  theory  of  Burnet)  ts  resnlc- 
ing  from  a  state  of  chaotic  fluidiljr,  consisted 
of  three  different  portions  or  strata,  of  the  for- 
mation of  which  he  gives  the  following  conjec- 
tural explanation :  When  the  confused  and  he- 
terogeneous particles  of  the  chaos  began  to  se- 
parate and  to  coalesce  into  masses,  agreeably  to 
tbelaws  of  their  specific  gravity,  the  grosser  par- 
ticles would  first  sink  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
forming  there  a  nucleus  to  the  supernatant 
fluid.  The  incumbent  mass  would  srill  tend 
to  purify  itself ;  ,the  lighter  and  more  oily  par- 
ticles, mounting  upwards,  would  form  a  sort 
of  pellicle  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  which 
oily  pellicle  would  serve  to  receive  and  en- 
tangle the  particles  of  earth  and  other  sob- 
stances  descending  from  the  regions  of  the  air, 
in  which  they  had  been  diffused  and  suspended. 
Thus  a  crust  would  be  gradually  formed  on  the 
£uid  surface,  and  which  would  receive  con- 
tinual augmentations  by  the  successive  accr^ 
tion  of  fresh  particles,  both  from  above  and 
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*below.  We  liave  hence  three  spherical  layers 
of  diiFerent  matter ;  the  ponderous  central 
mass ;  the  middle  watery  sphere ;  and  the 
sphsericat  crust  sunnounting  the  whole,  of 
which  the  exterior  surface  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  primaeval  habitable  world;  and 
which  was  "  smooth,  regular,  and  uniform, 
without  mountains  and  without  a  sen."  From 
this  particuiar  structure  of  the  earth  our  au- 
thor explains  its  subsequent  dissolution  by  wa- 
ter, and  its  present  apjicarance. 

We  cannot  believe  (says  be)  but  that  the  heat  of 
the  sin,  within  the  spare  of  some  hundreds  of  years, 
would  have  reduced  this  earth  to  a  considemhle  de- 
gree of  dryness  in  certain  parts  ;  and  aUo  have  much 
rarefied  and  exhaled  the  waters  beneath  it :  and  coa- 
■idering  the  structure  of  that  globe,  the  exterior  crust, 
and  the  waters  lying  round  under  it,  buth  exposed  to 
the  sun,  we  may  fitly  compare  it  to  an  leoUpile,  or 
an  hollow  epherc  with  water  in  it,  which  the  heat  of 
the  fire  rarefies  and  turns  into  vapours  and  wind. 
The  sun  here  is  as  the  fire,  and  the  exterior  earth  is 
as  the  shell  of  the  aeolipQe,  and  the  ab^ss  as  the  wa- 
ter within  it ;  now  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  had 
pierced  through  the  shell  and  reached  the  waters,  it 
began  to  rarefy  them,  and  raise  them  into  vapours ; 
which  rarefac^on  made  them  require  more  space  and 
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room  than  th^  Deeded  be&re,  while  tlwy  lay  close 
adA  quiet.  And  finding  themselves  penaed  in  by  the 
exterior  earth,  they  pressed  with  violence  against  that 
ercfa,  to  make  it  yield  and  give  nay  to  their  dilate 
tion  and  eruption.  So  we  eee  all  vapours  and  exhsr 
latioDs  enclosed  within  the  earth,  and  agitated  there, 
stride  to  break  out,  and  often  shake  the  ground  with 
their  attempts  to  get  loose.  And  in  the  comparison 
we  used  of  an  aeulipile,  if  the  mouth  of  it  be  fitopt 
that  gives  the  vent,  the  water  rarefied  will  burst  the 
vessel  nith  its  force.  And  the  resemblance  of  the 
earth  to  an  egg,  whieh  we  used  before,  holds  (dso  in 
this. respect;  for  when  it  beats  before  the  fire, the 
moisture  and  air  within  being  rarefied,  makes  it  often 
burst  the  shell.  And  1  do  the  more  wilhngly  men- 
tion this  last  comparison,  because  I  observe  that 
some  of  the  ancients,  when  they  speak  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Mundane  Egg,  say  ttiat  after  a  certain 
period  of  time  it  was  broken. 

But  there  is  yet  another  thing  to  be  considered  ia 
this  case;  for  as  the  beat  of  the  sun  gave  force  to 
these  vapours  more  and  more,  and  made  them  more 
strong  and  violent;  so,  od  the  other  hand,  it  abo 
weakened  more  and  more  ^e  arch  of  the  earth  that 
was  to  resist  them,  sucking  out  the  moisture  that  was 
the  cement  of  its  parts,  drying  it  immoderately,  and 
chapping  it  in  sundry  places.  And  there  being  no 
winter  then  to  close  up  and  unite  its  parti,  and  re- 
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t^HHe  Ibe  eftrth  tD  its  former  BU«ngtb  aiid  cbmpaC^ 
iiesg;  it  grew  more  and  more  disposed  to  a  disautution. 
And  &t  length,  these  preparation*  in  nature  being 
made  on  either  side,  the  force  of  the  vapours  ii^ 
creased,  and  the  walls  weakened,  which  shoald  have 
kept  them  in^  Whtintbe  appointed  time  was  come,  that 
Allwiee  ProTidence  had  designed  for  the  punishment 
«f  a  linfol  world;  the  whole  fabric  brake,  and  th« 
irame  of  the  earth  was  tarn  in  pieces;  as  by  an  eartfav 
quake  ;  and  those  great  portions  or  fragments,  iato . 
vhich  it  was  divided;  fell  down  into  the  abjBs,  some 
in  one  posture,  and  some  in  anothen     •     •     •     • 

When  the  exterior  earth  was  broke  and  fell  into 
the  abyss,  a  good  part  of  it  was  covered  with  water 
by  the  mere  depth  of  the  abyss  it  fell  into;  and  tiiose 
parts  of  it  th&t  were  higher  than  the  abyss  was  deqij 
and  consequently  would  stand  above  it  in  a  calm  wa- 
ter, were  notwithstanding  reached  and  overtopped  by 
the  waves^  during  the  agitation  and  violent  conuno* 
tion  of  the  abyss.  For  it  is  not  imaginable  what  th« 
commotion  of  the  abyss  would  he  upon  this  dissolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  nor  to  what  height  its  WAvea  would 
be  thrown)  wbeo  those  prodigious  fragments  vera 
tomhled  down  into  it.  Suppose  a  stone  of  ten  tbon- 
sand  weight  taken  up  into  the  air  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  let  foil  into  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve but  that  the  dashing  of  the  water  upon  that  im- 
pression, would  rise  as  high  as  a  mountain.    £at 
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BHpposeamigbtyiXKk'CH'ltekpof'TOckS'le  laSl  from 
tb^t  haight  Kt  ^Bfst  itiaai,  or  a  coatiamt ;  thcce 
wQiitd  ««p«l  the  vtUra  out  of  Ghur  places,  vith  siMli 
41  fofot  ftpd  vioItDcs,  tta  to  Hing  them  wnoiig  the 
itigkvt  «k>uJB. 

Tis  itaorediUi  iXi  frhat  treigbt  titaiiotums  gnat 
«t«ses  MtdcisAers  will  h*  tVomi, at  tbe «Tvptioi»  (^ 
£ery  ineuabuiis ;  sad  tkt  pTCSsnre  of  a  gfeat  mass  of 
«ftftb  £idliiig  jnlo  the  abyaa,  tfaoQgh  it  be  a  force  of 
atuftber  hind,  cotAi  not  but  impel  tbe  water  nilih  so 
fcucfa  etre^tfaasvonU  cany  it  up  to  agreat  beigb 
intbeair,  ^nj  to  tJie  tap  of  any  fiiiDglhat  lay  in  hi 
wa7,ai7'emiDeiwy,  bighfragBinit,ornew  mountain ; 
ftndtiien  Fol]ang  back  again, it  vonJd  sweep  down  wilk 
it  whatroever  it  roshed  upon,  vooda,  bnitdings,  living 
creatures,  and  carry  tliciii  ^1  headlong  into  the  great 
fttl]ib.  Sometimes  a  mass  of  water  wonld  be  quite 
ttrnck  off  and  separate  from  the  rest,  and  tost  through 
tbe  air  tike  a  flyhig  river  ;  but  the  common  molioa 
of  the  waves  was  to  chmb  up  the  hUls,  or  inclinsd 
fragments ;  and  then  rettira  into  the  vi^eys  and 
deeps  again,  with  a  perpetual  ^actuation,  going  and 
coining,  ascetuting  and  detcending,  Ull  tie  violence 
of  tbem  being  spent  by  degrees,  they  mUM  at  lastin 
tbe  iriaces  allotted  for  them ;  where  "  bonnds  are  set 
tiiat  they  cannot  pass  over,  that  tbey  return  not 
again  to  copier  the  earfli."— Psal.  civ.  6,  7, 8, 9. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  wondered,  tJiat  the  great  tuniilt 
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at  the  xraters,  and  tlte  extremity  of  the  ^hige,  tasM 
fbr  some  monthB  ;  for  besiAea  tbst  tbe  'first  sho<fk 
and  commotion  <tf  tbe  ab^SS  was  extremely  vioterit, 
from  die  general  M  of  tbe  yiarth,  there  were  ever  fiud 
aitoti  some  secondary  rbios ;  Or  sOOie  parts  (Ff  'ttc 
great  ruin,  that  were  not  well  settled,  broke  agttln 
and  made  new  commfltions ;  find  'twas  a  considerable 
time  before  the  great  fragments  that  fell,  and  their 
lesser  dependencies,  could  be  so  adjastsd  and  Mt^, 
as  to  rest  in  a  firm  and  immoveable  posture :  ^r  the 
props  and  stays  whereby  they  teatted  one  rfpon  ait- 
Other,  or  upon  the  bottom  of  the  abyts,  often  &INI,. 
either  by  the  incumbent  weight,  or  the  violent  M- 
ptitses  of  the  water  agiuust  tbem ;  aiid  so  renewed  tir 
continued  the  disorder  and  coHfdsion  df  the  abyss. 
Beetdes,  we  are  to  observe,  that  these  great  fragfAeiife 
felhng  hollow,  Ihey  Inclosed  and  bore  do^vit  wib 
them  under  their  concave  snrface  a  £rMt  ded  Of  Aif; 
and  while  the  water  compassed  thirse  'fragments  Mt 
overflowed  thera,  the  tar  could  ndt  readily  .{et  OiA  df 
those  prisons  but  by  decrees,  as  the  earth  afltl'WLtfr 
above  would  gm  way ;  so  as  this  would  -also  ttiOiA 
the  settlement  of  the  abyss,  ^d  the  retiring  Of  tM: 
water  into  those  subterraneous  channeU,  for  sMfe 
time.  Bat  at  length,  when  Uiis  air  had'found  a  veAC, 
and  left  its  place  to  tbe  water  and  the  ruins,  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary  were  itetded  and  fixed  ;  then  the 
waters  of  tfae  abyss  began  to  settle  too,  and  tbe  dry 
Gg« 
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land  to  appear ;  fint,  the  topt  of  the  mountaJiu,  than 
.  the  high  grounds,  then  the  plains  and  the  rest  of  th« 
earth.  And  this  gradual  subsidence  of  the  abfss« 
,  (which  MoKi  also  hatb  particDWl;  noted)  and  dn- 
aoveiy  of  the  several  pcuts  of  the  earth,  would  also 
take  up  a  considerable  time. 

Thai  a  new  world  appeared,  or  the  earth  put  on  its 
new  form,  and  bccane  divided  into  sea  and  land  g 
and  the  abyss,  which  from  several  f^es,  even  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  had  lain  hid  in  the  womb 
«f  the  earth,  was  brought  to  light  and  discovered ; 
the  greatest  part  of  it  constituting  our  present  oc«an, 
.and  the  rest  fiUing  the  lower  cavities  of  the  earth; 
upon  the  land  appeared  the  mountuns  and  the  hilb, 
and  the  islands  in  the  sea,  and  the  rocks  upon  thii 
ahore.  And  so  the  Divine  Providence  havii^  pre- 
pared nature  for  so  great  a  change,  at  one  stroke 
dissolved  the  frame  of  the  old  world,  and  made  us  a 
MW  one  out  of  its  ruins,  which  we  dow  inhabit  usee 
the  deluge.  All  which  things  bong  thus  explainedt 
dc^ucfd,  and  stated,  we  now  add  and  pronounce 
o)ir  third  and  last  proposition,  "  that  the  disruption 
of  the  abyss,  or  dissolution  of  the  primzval  earth, 
and  its  fall  into  the  abyss,  was  the  cause  of  the  uni- 
Tsrsal  deluge,  and  of  the  destniction  of  the  old  world." 
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'The  two  propositions  before  proved,  are,  - 
1.  That  the  antidildvian  earth  was  of  a  dif-  ' 
ferent  form  and  construction  from  the  pre*  j 
sent.  S.  lliat  the  face  of  the  earth  before  the 
deluge  was  smooth,  regular,  and  uniform,  with-  ; 
out  mountains,  and  without  a  sea ; — proposi-  > 
tions,  which  are  implied  in  the  remarks  preced- 
ing the  extract. 

This  theory  of  the  earth  is  no  longer  consi*  ■ 
dered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  beautiful 
philosophical  romance.  It  displays  indeecl 
powers  of  imagination,  and  of  description,  of . 
the  first  order ;  but  unfortunately,  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  I^tin  original  has  evaporated  in 
his  evm  English  translation.  In  comparing  ■ 
this  description  with  the  sune  in  his  owq 
Latin,  we  cannot  avoid  l>eing  sensibly  struck 
with  its  inferiority.  The  anthor  seems  scarcely 
to  have  understood  himself.  It  is  obvioda,  that 
Ke  is  far  less  intimately  acqaaiDte<l  with  the 
powers  of  his  own  language,  than  with  thow 
of  the  Roman.  He  had  not  the  art,  in  his  own 
tongue,  of  investing  his  sublime  conceptions 
with  language  of  suitable  loftiness.  His  Latin 
style,  however,  though  admirable  in  itself,  as 
adapted  to  the  expression  of  elevated  thoughts,  - 
is  not  the  Latin  of  the .  Augustan  age,  nor  of 
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aoy  otlyer  fotioi  ot  tha  Bionim  hngoeg* ;  it 
i»  pecvtiarlj  hia  own;  tfaon^  perbapa  it  is 
•ttob  as  a'Htimvo  of  the  samo  CKSt  of  ecot^ 
ment,  writing  qb  tlje  samft  Bubjectj  and  pos- 
aasied  of  equal  elevation  of  geAiae^  would  hove 
cboiea  as  the  vetucle  of  bis  Uioughta, 

ft.  Tbe  secoDd  work  oi  Bumet  was  lus  Jr^ 
chaalogut  Fkilos*pMca,  stve  Doatrina  At^qtm 
de  Rtmm  OripnUnu.  In  tbe  prefwe  to  tbe 
editioD  <tf  nSS,  the  autbot  telb  us,  liist  "  htt 
de»ga  is.to  caqnire  into  theopiDioDs  of  tbs 
anciests,  ooBceming  the  nature  of  thtng^ 
in  (wder  to  vittdieate  and  give  anttqinty  its 
doe  prabe ;  ^d  to  abew,  that  neither  were 
our  ancestors  dancta,  boe  was  wisdom  of  true 
pfailo«<^;  bom  with  us." 

la  this  book  be  bos  called  in  queatioa  the 
Irteral  hisutry  of  the  fall ;  and  written  a  IKs* 
)ogue  b^weea  five,  and  tbe  Serpent,  which 
gftve  great  offence  to  his  orthodoxicid  breth- 
ren. In  a  aew'edition,  therefore,  printed  in 
Holland,  he  Mdered  it  to  be  sappresaed.  It 
had  been  printed}  however,  both  in  the  bst 
and  second  editions. 

3.  Hip  book  Ik  Fi4e  et  Officiis  Chrutiano-' 
fW*,  was  pnbli^ed  after  bis  death ;  of  which, 
tlie  sewnd  edition,  in.8vot'  is  dkted.  17SS,  Lou 
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dton.  ThU  book  forais  a  part  only  of  a  larger 
design,  uttdn  the  dtl<a  oS  TVocfa^i  tfe  Ctaris  et 
OHicuris  in  DoctmtS  GhrittiarA  Then  fol* 
kins — Pbrs  Prima,  in  qtia'agilHr  de  Us  gtia 
ipeetant  ad  Vifam  Ifodiernam,  stve  tie  Fide  et 
Qjficiis  Chriitidnorum.  Iliis  work  contains  a 
cnmpendious  system  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
duty.     It  ha^i  been  translated:'  into  English, 

4.  Dfc  Statu  MoTtuonim  it  JtesargaUiiim  w^ 
likewise  a  posthumons  work.  The  second  edi- 
tion of*  It  was  pntilisbed  iti  8vo,  1739)  Lond. 
witli  an  appendix,  De  FaturA  Jvditiirttin  Rb' 
stauratione.  In  this  treatise  he  has  expressly 
denied  the  eternity  of  hell  toroients — a  doc-' 
trine  which,  ia  hia  days,  was  commonly  con- 
Gidered  as  essential  to  the  sj^stem  of  Christia- 
nity— and  has  asserted  the  final  salvation  of  the 
whole  human  race.  But  apprehending  bad 
consequences  from  the  promulgation  of  these 
unnsual  opinions,  he  strongly  proteste4>  in 
a  note,  against  the  translation  of  bis  book. 
It  has,  however^  been  nince  translated  by 
Dennis,  together  with  the  note  at  the  botton 
ol  the  page. 

The  opinions  of  Dr.  Thomas  Bnmct  on  va-    - 
rions  subjecte  of  theology,  were  considered  as 
so  heterodoxtcal  in  those  days,  that,  notwith- 
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ttaqdiqg  he  bad  the  countenance  of  king  Wil« 
]iam,and  the  patronage  of  Tiljotson,  archbishop 
of  Cant^Biy,  a  conspiracy  of  the  pheathood 
Hgunst  him  prevented  any  high  degree  of  eccle-  - 
siastical  piefennent.  As  to  the  works  of  Bur<> 
net,  thoagh  they  are  all  atamped  with  marka  of 
genius,  they  are  not  perhaps  likely  in  future 
to  he  much  read  ;  since  in  his  theological  writy 
ings.  he  cooibatB  ppinions,  about  which  we  no 
iQnger  require  conviction;  and  ia  pbilosopbj 
Te  look  for  truth,  rather  than  fpl^  Vi4  gr(U^-< 
dcur  of  iif^agiu^tiQp-. 
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WiLLiAH  Sherlock,  an  eminent  divine,  wu 
bom  in  1641,  in  Gravel-lane,  Southwark.  Hi* 
father,  being  a  tra^eamaa  of  competent  for- 
tune, sent  his  son  to  Eton  school,  whence,  in 
l650,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  removed  to 
Peter-house,  Cambridge.  He  took  his  degree 
9f  bachelor  in  the  year  of  the  restoration,  and 
that  of  master  in  1663.  In  1669*  be  was  pre- 
ferred to  .the  rectory  of  St.  George's,  Botolph- 
lane,  LQndon ;  and, in  l68I,  waacollatedtothe 
prebend  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
FauL  In  1685  he  was  made  master  of  the 
Temple ;  but  refusing,  at  the  revolution,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  he  was  suspended,  in  1689,  from 
all  his  preferments;  though  on  bis  compliance,  - 
a  short  time  after,  he  was  reinstated.  On 
the  promotion  of  Tillotson  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  Sherlock  succeeded  him  in  the 
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deaaeiy  of  St.  Panl's,  by  his  grace's  recom- 
mendatioD.  The  last  ecclesiastical  benefice  he 
obtained  was  the  rectory  of  Therford,  in  Heri- 
fordshiFe,  some  lime  before  his,  death,  which 
took  place  in  1707- 

The  principal  writings  of  Sherlock  consist 
of  coatrovereial  theology.  He  entered  warmly 
into  dispute  with  the  mostbusy  sectaries  of  the 
time,  the  Scdjfidmiis  and  ^ntinomians,  whd  ap- 
peared in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  with  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Non-conformists,  the  latter  of  whom 
be  was  very  an-fioas  to  bring  back  to  the  esta- 
blished church.  His  tracts  on  such  subjects 
a«  very  numerous.  His  "  Practical' Discourse 
eoBoomti^  Death"  is  wril  kaowa ;  it  was  pub- 
hihed  during  his  sospensioh,  in  I69O.  More- 
orer,  two  voUiQes  of  his  sermons,  8to.  were 
collected  and  publisbed  after  hi»  death. 

The  treatise  of  Sherlock,  however,  which 
made  the  greatest  stir  in  the  theologic  woiid, 
was  his  "  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
holy  tmd  ever  blessed  Trinity,"  published  in 
1691;  and-  whi«h  contains  a  new  method  of 
explaining  that  mystery.  It  excited  the  sar>- 
smUc  tmtfiganism  of  Dr.  South,  in  a  tract  en- 
^tled  "  AairaadversioBs,'*  8cc.  andwhich  oaffed 
forth  a  d^ence  from  Slieriock  ;  followed  again 
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with  a  charge  on  him  of  Ttitheism,  from  South. 
Hia  opinions,  too,  weie  condemned  by  the 
university  of  Oxford.  In  short,  the  dispute 
at  length  waxed  so  hot,  that  bis  majesty,  at  the 
instance  of  the  biMiops,  thought  proper  to  in-  ' 
terpose  i  and,  to  preserve  unity  in  the  church, 
it  was  ordained,  "  that  all  preachers  should 
carefully  avoid  all  new  terms,  and  conBne 
themselves  to  such  ways  of  expUcation  as  hava 
been  commonly  used  in  the  church." 

His  sermons  were  published  in  live  volumes 
octavo,  1755. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  tlie  sixth 
discourse,  vol.  1.  on  the  immortality  of  the 
Boul,  and  is  marke^  by  good  sense,  and  a  per- 
spicuoua  style ; 

Had  it  not  been  for  philosophy,  there  had  remainn} 
perhaps  no  footsteps  of  any  unbelievers  in  Uiis  great 
article;  for  the  sense  of  nature  would  faave  directed 
all  right;  but  philosophy  misguided  many.  For 
those  who  dented  immortality,  did  not  deny  the  com- 
mon sense  of  nature,  which  tbey  felt  as  woti  as  others ; 
but  they  rejected  the  notice,  and  thought  it  false,  be- 
cause they  could  not  find  physical  causes  to  support 
the  belief,  or  tbought  that  ibey  found  physical  causes 
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cfiectoally  ts  crverthrow  it.  Thii  Kcconnt  we  ow«  f* 
Cicero,  one  of  tht  best  judges  of  antiquity ;  nbo  tell* 
vt  pl^nly,  ihat  the  reason  why  many  rejected  the  be- 
lief of  the  iminoTtality  of  tht  soul,  was  because  they 
cuuld  not  form  a  conception  of  an  unbodied  soul.  So 
that  infidelity  is  of  no  older  %  date  than  philosophy  ; 
and  a  future  slate  was  not  doubted  of,  till  men  hod 
puzzled  and  confounded  themselves  in  their  search 
after  the  physical  reason  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
Aai  now  consider  how  the  case  stands,  and  how  far 
the  evidence  of  nature  is  weakened  by  the  authority 
of  such  unbelievers.  All  mankind  receive  the  belief 
of  a  future  life,  urged  to  it  every  day  by  what  they 
feel  transacted  in  their  own  breasts :  but  some  philo- 
H>pb«v  reject  this  opinion,  because  they  have  no  con- 
ception of  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body ;  as  if  the 
inunprtaii^  of  the  soul  depended  merely  upon  the 
(Irength  of  human  imagination.  Were  the  natural 
evidence  of  immortality  built  upon  any  particular  no- 
tion of  a  human  soul,  the  evidence  of  nature  might 
be  overthrown  by  shewing  the  impossibility  or  im- 
probability of  such  notion  :  but  the  evidence  of  nature 
is  not  concerned  in  any  notion;  and  all  the  common 
notions  may  be  false,  and  yet  the  evidence  of  nature 
stand  good,  which  only  supposes  man  to  be  rational, 
and  consequently  accountable;  andif  any  philosopher 
can  prove  the  contrary,  he  may  then,  if  his  word  will 
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^rwards  pass  for  any  thing,  rejett  thU  &nd  aH 
«tlier  evideoce  whatever. 

The  natural  evidence,  I  say,  adpposes  only  that  « 
man  is  a  rational,  accountable  creature;  and  this 
being  the  true  foundation  in  nature  for  the  beUef  of 
the  immortality,  the  true  notion  of  nature  must 
Jieeds  be  this,  that  man,  as  such,  shall  live  to  account 
ier  his  doings.  The  question,  then,  apou  the  foot  i^ 
jiature,  is  this:  What  constitutes  the  man?  And 
whoever  observes  with  any  care,  will  find  thai  this 
is  the  point  upon  which  the  learned  of  antiquity  di- 
vided. The  vulgar  spoke  of  men  after  death  juat  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  did  of  men  on  earth:  and 
Cicero  observes,  that  the  caramon  error,  as  he  calls 
it,  so  fat  prevailed,\that  they  supposed  such  things  t» 
be  transacted  t^ntd  itferot,  qax  liae  corporiinu  nec^fiai 
foment  nee  iiUelligi ;  which  could  neither  be  done,  nor 
conceived  to  be  done,  without  bodies.  The  generalitj 
•f  men  could  not  arrive  to  abstracted  notions  of  un- 
bodied spirits;  and  though  they  could  not  but  think 
that  the  body,  which  was  burnt  before  their  eyes, 
vas  dissipated  and  destroyed;  yet  so  great  was  tha 
force  of  nature,  which  was  evN  suggesting  to  them 
that  men  should  live  again,  that  they  coatinued  to 
ima^jte  ^len  with  bodies  in  another  life,  haviag  no 
Other  notion  or  conception  of  men. 

But,  with  the  learned,  nothing  was  held  to  be  more 
absurd  than  to  think  of  having  bodies  again  ia  ano- 
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therdlKt*;  mai  jrt  Ibcy  kiw«  ltnt<Uft'trMi^lHt(l»- 
tioa  of  immortality  was  laid  in  tiris  poiirt,  Htftt  tlw 
MiM  indirida^  ilwutil  contiBM.  Tbe  natural  con-^ 
■a^ncc  thM  wna.  from  these  pnnciplMt  to'cxelnfc 
Um  body  ttoai  btiag  toy  part  <tf  tite  man;  and  dl, 
I  Miero,  who  assMied  an  immortality,  agreed  io  tbia 
Mtioo.  Tlie  PktonUU  Hndoubtedly  did;  and  CioeA 
kasflVBiy  whale  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion:  IHt  i«- 
4t(o,  (saya  he)  te  mm  ene  jKirttUeM,  ltd  tarfot:  Ste 
«RMi  i$  tt  ftemfinna  iata  dcdarat ;  xi  matt  agnfteii 
*tt  fnitfit.  It  it  nat  you,  but  your,  body,  which  ia 
nortal;  for  you  are  not  what  y«n  appear  to  be;  bat 
U  i*  the  mind  which  i*  the  man.  This  bciag  the  caaa, 
'  the  controvert  wae  neceesarily  brought  to  torn  «pOlt 
the  nature  «f  the  mhiI  ;  and  the  belief  of  imraortality 
citker  prevailed  or  aank,  accordn^  as  men  coaceived 
^  tbe  natnral  dignity  and  power  of  the  soul,  for 
this  reaeon  the  corporealista  reacted  the  opinion : 
■  for  stacci  it  wae  uaiwrsally  agreed  among  the  leametl^ 
t^t  alt  that  was  corporeal  of  man  died,  therf  wh* 
had  noDotiim  of  any  thingelee,  necessarily  concladad 
that  the  whole  mtui  died. 

From  this  view  you  may  jui^  how  the  cause  of 
immortality  stood,  and  what  difficulties  attended  it, 
ttpoqthefoot  «f  a'^tuml  religion.  All  mm  had  arna* 
tural  sense  and  expectation  of  a  future  life. 

The  difficulty  was  to  account  bow  the  eame  i»di- 
nduals,  which  lived  »&d  died  in  ttua  werid,  aad  on* 
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{MTt-of  nftiek  'hvidcndy  went  «o  dM^,  sbwiU  ')iv« 
kffM  in  ■nothir  movld.  l%e  migw.  wbo  h>d  Dft 
•ther  nolioB  «f  a  rmb  ^t  what  oaait  ia  by  Ammt 
«y«e,  tuppoMd  that  jmt  attcb  <mea  aa  liTod  in  this 
world  ritoiU  Irvc  in  tlM  acxt;  overlcwkiBg  the'di&' 
•ukies  vbiob  kgr  in  their  way,  whlUt  tb^^  nu  tiastilf 
to  ombrace  the  untioMnlB  of  natuie.  This  advaA- 
tage  thay  had,  ba^icT«r,  that  tt>«r  opiaion  'pnsMnnid 
the  identity  gf  4nilmduali,  aad  liicy  conoeived  thaia* 
atl«ntob«  ibtytry  same  wi^ratpertta  (helMs  to 
cone,  'as  tte:y  found  tbemselvM  to  be  in  reganl  to  tb« 
life  pieaeat.  Bat  Umd,  had  tbejr  bam  pressed,  tixy 
tauld  not  haw  stood  the  ififliettlties  amingfFara'tlM 
«BMilBtion  of  tke  iMdy,  titt  low  of  «bk!h,  ib  tbcir 
way  oi  thinking,  was  tiie  loss  of  die  udvidiMd. 

The  Icamed,  «bo.  caM  uot-iMt  sae  and  fM  tiiis 
Afficnt^,  to  avoid  it  ttist  oat  the  bo^  firon  ke«^ 
any  part  of  t^e  man,  and  made  the  mid.  alme  to  be 
Ae  ftxkfA  ndwiAtmn.  This  eogafed  tAiem  in  endless 
A^Kdes  upan  the  nature  of  the  soul;  aad  this  grand 
arttdeof  oahRal  rdigion,  by  this  means,  was  mule 
to  'bang  -by  the  sleadsr  thraods  «f  philosophy ;  and 
the  whole  was  entirely  lost,  if  their  first  position 
proved  (alse,  that  the  eanl  is  At  whole  oi  man ;  and 
it  is  (ui  assertion  wbioh  will  aat  perhaps  stand  the 
examinatioii.  The  maintaioers  of  this  npinion^ 
thoagh  they  sapposed  a  sensitive,  as  ivdl  as  a  ra- 
tsoael  soul  in  man,  v^hicfa  was  the  sea&oPtbe|>M« 
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laoaM,  utd  coaM(|Qeatly  the  spring  at  all  btuuin  M^ 
tionst  yt  this  MDtitive  soul  they  gave  np  to  destb^ 
as  well  B»  the  body,  and  pnteneA  ntithing  but  ths 
pore  intdlecUwl  mind.  And  yet  it  is  Bomething  snrt 
priati^  to  think  that  a  mere  raUooal  mind  should  hi 
the  same  individual  with  a  man,  who  consists  of  s 
rational  mind,  a  sensitiva  e«Nil,  and  a  body.  Tina 
carries  no  probability  with  it  at  first  sight,  and  rea^ 
■on  cannot  undertake  much  in  its  behalfii 

Bu!t  whatever  becomes  of  these  speculations,  tiiara 
is  a  farther  tUfficol^,  which  can  hanfly  be  got  over  } 
which  is,  that  this  notion  of  immortality  andfutura 
jnt^jKoent,  can  never  serve  the  ends  and  purpose*  of 
icligjon;  because  itis  a  notion  which  the  genendi^ 
of  mankind  can  oever  arrive  at.  Go  to  the  villages^ 
and.  tell  the  ploughmen,  that  if  they  sin,  yet  their 
bodies  fiiail  sleep  in  peace;  no  matwial,  no  eensibla 
£re  shall  evv  reach  them;  but  there  is  something 
within  them  purely  intellectDal,  which  shall  suffer  to 
cteroily :  you  will  hardly  find  that  they  have  enough ' 
of  the  iutellectual  to  comprehend  your  meaning.  Mow 
natural  relij^on  is  founded  on  the  sense  of  nature; 
tLat  is,  upon  the  common  apprehensions  of  man- 
kind ;  and  therefore  abstracted  metaphysical  notioni 
beat  out  upon  the  uivil  of  the  schools,  can  never 
support  natural  religion,  or  make  any  paft  of  it. 

In  this  point,  then,  nature  seems  to  be  lame,  and 
Mt  able  to  support  the  hopes  of  immortality  which 
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she  gives  to  all  lier  children.  The  expertation  of 
fte  valgar,  thit  tbey  shall  live  again,  an^  be  jiwt  tlfe 
same  flesh  aiul  blood  vhieh  now  they  are,  ii  jastifi- 
able  upon  no  (irinciples  of  reason  or  nature.  What  is 
there  in  the  xvhote  compass  of  things  which  yields  a 
eimilitnde  of  dust  and  ashes  rising  up  again  into  n- 
gular  bodies,  and  to  perpetual  immortality  ?  On  the 
other  Bide,  that  the  intellectual  soul  ^outd  be  the 
whole  man,  how  justifiable  soever  it  May  be  in  other 
-respects,  yet  it  is  nbl  the  common  sense  of  nature, 
wul  tberefore  most  certainly  no  part  of  natural  'r«- 
4igion, 

But  it  may  be  worth  enquiring,  how  nature  «oihes 
to  be  thus  defective  in  this  material  point.  Did  not 
God  intend  men  originally  for  religiona  creatures; 
and,  if  he  did,  is  it  tiot  reasonable  to  expect  an  ori- 
ginal and  consistent  scheme  of  religion  f  which  yet 
in  the  point  now  before  us  seems  to  be  wanting.  The 
account  of  this  we  cannot  learn  from  reason  or  na- 
ture: but  in  the  sacred  history  the' fact  is  cleared 
beyond  dispute.    •    •    ■    • 

Lastly,  If  we  consider  how  our  Saviour  has  en- 
lightened this  doctrine,  it  will  appear  that  he  has  re- 
moved the  difficulty  at  which  nature  stumbled.  As 
de>tth  was  no  part  of  the  state  of  nature,  so  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  it  were'  not  provided  for  .in  the 
religion  of  nature.  To' remove  these  was  the  proper 
«orlc  of  revetaUon;  these  our  Lord  has  factually 
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^eurcd  by  hi*  Gopel,  and  ihomt  us  tbat  the  body 
may  aDd  iball  be  united  to  the  spirit  in  the  day  «f 
the  Lotd,  w  that  ^  cenplattt  man  shall  stand  be- 
fore the  £rtat  tribunal,  to  rccet'^e  a  JDst  rtxompQace' 
«f  reward  far  tbe  thin|^  done  in  the  body.  *  ■  ■  * 
.This  has  tattled  feli^on,  which  had  hardly  op^ 
Mund  fffol  tn  Bland  on,  and  made  our  fail^  and  our 
IMwm  cmstUeot,  which  were  before  at  too  great  a 
Atlaoce.  '  >{4tiure  indeed  taught  us  to  hope  for  in»- 
.mortalily ;  bttt  it  waa  in  spite  of  senae  and  expertn 
-HCCt  Mf\  the  gt^t  Pf  ince  of  our  peace  appenred,  who 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  ^ 
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JoBN  DrtdeHj  the-tscl^rated  poet,  wa  «f 
Erasniiis  Dryden,  of  Ticbineiih  ia  Korthaaqf- 
toDsbire,  baronet,  was  bom  at  Aidwinlde  to 
thftt  cooDt;,  in  1631.  He  was  edaoatett  at 
Wettminster,  wb^e  be  vat  kiag's  acbdar, 
nndn-  the  fameos  Dr.  Btuby  i  wbeac«  he  was 
elected,  in  iS^  sohokr  of  Trniity  CtHtg^, 
Cambridge. 

'  la  1062,  he  vascboien  ftHow  «f  dw  Ko^ 
Society ;  Rttd  on  the  death  of  sir  Wiflim  J)ar 
venant,  in  lQQ9,  whs  made  poet-laiUnt  p^d  hi»- 
toriographeitoCbailesH.  Soon  after  the  aeces- 
tioD  of  James  I!.  Brydei).  wa*  cODTeited  to  po- 
pery ;  in  coDseqaeoee  of  which,  be  wia  dinnisir 
«d  at  tbe  revolntion  from  bis  office  of  poet-Iau- 
reat.  Hh  life  m  to  well  knowo  that  it  wen 
iih2 
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needless  to  add  other  particulars.    He  died 
in  1701. 

The  prose  works  of  Dryden  were  collected, 
in  1800,  into  four  volumes  octavo,  hj  Mr. 
Alalone,  with  notes  and  illustrations ;  to  which 
is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  author.  This  puhlication  contains  also 
a  collection  of  hii  letters,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  never  before  published.  It  weresu' 
perfiuous  to  specify  the  several  particulars  in 
this  collection.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  tiiQ  most  valuable  ef  the  prose  produc;- 
licHis  of  Drjrden,  is  bis  "  Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy,"  from  which  alone  I  shall  make  my 
selections.  This  celebrated  esgsy  contains  th^ 
relatioB  of  a  dialogue,  supposed  to  have  taken 
pl*ce  between  EugeniuSjCrites,  Lisideius,  and 
.Neand^r,  who,  on  occasion  ofthe  engagement  . 
between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  Jnne  3, 
1665>  about  eight  leagues  to  the  east  of  Lowe- 
stoff  in  Suffolk,  are  represented  to  hav«^  tak«i 
»  barge,  and  proceeded  down  tlie  Thames  to- 
wards Greenwich,  that  they  may  listen  more 
attentively  to  the  low  and  hollow  murmuringa, 
«rising  from  the  reports  of  the  distant  canoi). 
When  the  noise  had  ceased,  and  they  had  coo- 
grat«iated  each  other  by  wucipatjoij  on  t|ie 
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victory  of  their  conntry,  the.  conversation  be- 
gan with  Crites*  expressing  his  apprehension^ 
that  they  should  now  be  inandbted  with  a  de- 
luge of  bad  verses  on  that  memorable  occa^ 
sion.  After  some  desultory  talking,  the  dis- 
pute is  limited  to  dramatic  poetry,  when  lasi- 
deius*  defines  a  play  to  be  : 

A  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature,  repre* 
eeoting  its  passiuns  and  humours,  and  the  changes  of 
fortune  to  which  it  is  subject,  for  the  delight  and  lo' 
structioQ  of  mankind." 


I  have  room  only  for  his  admirable  charac- 
ters of  our  principal  dramatists. 

*  The  chutcten  in  (his  diitogue  tllndc  to  nal  p<noBages,wl)o 
are  thus  identified  hj  Mi.  Matone : — "  The  peiaon  bid  undet 
tbe  feigned  name  of  EuEcntna,  u  we  ihall  pratcnilr  find,  wu 
Chulet,  etf)  of  Donet.  CiiHs  and  Liiideini,  petbipi,  weis 
neinl  lo  it^tttat  Wennmrth,  eail  of  ftuscommon,  (oi  m  ho 
cnrects  tiinuelf  in  ■  nubsequeat  D<i[e>  more  piobablf  tii  Robert 
Howaid)  and  John  Sheffield,  carl  of  Mulgrave,  aftermrds  dnlce 
Brsuckiand  Konnand/.underthe  rhiracterofNeuider,  who, 
in  the  Utter  pait  of  this  a<ay>  appeara  ai  a  tlrenaoui  tdvo* 
cat*  tor  rfafining  tr^cdiet.    Our  author  faimielf,  1  coaceiTe,  ii 
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To  b^js,  then,  with  $hafc5p«ar«  He  was  the 
man,  who  of  all  modeni,  and  perfaaps  aacient  poets, 
had  the  largest  and  most  coinpreheneive  soul.  All 
the  linages  of  nature  were  still  present  to  hinji  and 
he  drew  Uient  not  laborionEly,  but  luckily  :  when  he 
describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it — you  feet 
it  too>  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learo- 
ing,  give  him  the  greater  commendatiou  :  he  was  na- 
twally  learned ;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books 
to  read  nature;  he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there. 
I  csnnot  say  be  is  every  where  alike  ;  were  he  so,  I 
ebould  do  biro-injury  to  compuv  him  with  the  great* 
est  4]f  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid  ;  bis 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  fais  serious 
Gwelliag  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great, 
whea  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him ;  no 
man  can  say  be  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit, 
and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest 
of  poets, 

Qaanium  latta  mteut  titter  vUnima  cvprasi. 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton 
say,  that  there  was  no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever 
writ,  bi^t  be  would  produce  it  much  better  4one  in 
Shakspeare;  and  however  others  At  now  generally 
preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he  livedi 
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wUdi  bad  'emUtn^Martes  jwith  bSm,  Flotchfer  aodS 
JoiifiOB,  avm  cqaalM  them  t«  faiiB  in  Huk  nteeto :  - 
awt intbe  IbM king't  court,  wfaM  Bui's  M^oMtim . 
wss  atlti^Mti  eirJokn  SuckliBg,  4Bd  with  him  th*. 
greater  part  of  die  coarticrs,  Mt  our  SimkMptan  ter . 
above  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcfaef,  of  vhttra  I  am  nad  ttf' 
.  si>eak,  bad,  with  the  advaut^  of  Sfaakspean's  wit,^ 
which  was  their  precedent,  great  natDral  giCte,  iOt^ 
proved  by  study ;  Beaumont  especially,  being  so  acta-' 
rate  a  judge  nf  plays,  that  Beu.Jonson,  wbile  he  livtid,' 
submitt^  all  his  writitigs  to  his  cetisiire,  luid  titf 
thought,  used  his  judgmeotin  correcting,  if  not  Con- 
triving, all  bis  plots..  Wb«t  value  he  had  for  him, 
appears  by  the  verses  he  writ  to  bin),  and  therefore 
I  need  speak  no  farther  oT  it.  The  first  play  that 
brought  Fletcher  and  him  in  ntofin  w«»  tkeir'"  Pbi- 
kister  ;"  for  before  that  they  bad  written  two  or  thr«« 
very  unsuocessfully :  as  the  lib«  is  r^wftsd  of  Bath 
Jonson,  hefoTt  he  writ "  Every  Man  ia  his  Umiwr" 
Their  plots  were  geuerailly  ioort  r^ftukr  thM  £>M^ 
speare's,  cfpeeiaUy  those  which  w«re  JUMle  b«fart 
BeaiHnont'a  death  ;  and  th^  uudtr^tood  aod  iinir 
■tued  the*  conversation  of  gentk^nap  ftnch  bitttri 
whose  wiU  ^bencbories,  and  quieluieis  Of  wit  tn  r%- 
VrtKs,  nopoet  Infara  tiwm  coM  ywtt  »»^jrba«l 
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tote.  Humoiir,  which  Ben:  Jatatm  derived  Crotn  far-  ■ 
ticnUr  penoM,  tiuy  made  it  not  dieir  banness  to  de- 
BCrtbe  :  they  npresented  all  the  paasioiu  very  lively, 
but  above  all,  love.  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  Efaglisii  - 
laagoage  in  them  arrived  to  ita  highest  perfection  ; 
what  words  have  bIocc  been  talten  in,  are  rather  su- 
perftuoua  than  ornamental.  Their  plays  are  now  the 
most  pleasant  and  frequent  enlertMomentG  of  the 
etagc;  two  of  tfaeirS'being  acted  through  the  year,  for 
ooe  of  Shakspeare'E  or  Jonson's :  the  reason  is,  be* 
caase  there  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies,  and 
pathos  in  their  more  serious  plays,  which  suits  gene- 
Tally  with  all  men's  humours.  Shakspeare's  lan- 
guage js  likewise  a  little  obsolete,  and  Ben  Jonson'^ 
wit  comes  short  of  theirs. 


Bat.  Jonson. 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I  am  now  ar- 
rived, if  we  look  upon  him  while  he  was  himself,  (foF 
bis  last  plays  were  but  his  dotages,)  1  think  him  the 
most  leamed  tuid  judicious  writer  which  any  theatre 
ever  had.  He  was  a  most  severe  judge  of  himself, 
as  well  as  qtbers.  One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit, 
but  rather  that  he  was  frugal  ot  it  In  his  works 
you  find  Tittle  to  retrench  or  alter.  Wit,  and  Ian- 
-guage;  and  humour,  also  in  scrnie  measure,  we  had 
before  km}  buttomethingof  art  was  wanting  to  th« 
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drama,  tilt  be  came.  He  managed  his  strength  to 
more  advantage  tban'  any  wba  preceded  him.  You 
sddom  find  him  making  love  in  any  of  fais  scene*,  ur 
endeavouring  to  move  the  passions  ;  his  genius  was 
too  su))<n  and  saiurnine  to  do  it  gracefully,  especially 
vhen  be  knew  he  came  after  those  who  bad  perform- 
ed both  to  such  a  height.  Humour  was  bis  proper 
sphere ;  and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to  r^ressirt 
mechanic  people.  He  was  deeply  conversant  in  the 
ancients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  borrowed 
boldly  from  them ;  there  is  scarce  a  poet  or  historian 
among  the  Roman  authors  of  those  times,  whom  he 
has  oot  traitslated  in  Sejanus  and  Catiline.  But  he 
has  done  his  robberies  so  opeuly,  that  one  may  see  he 
fears  not  to  he  taxed  by  any  law.  He  invades  au- 
~'thors  like  a  monarch;  and  what  would  be  theft  in 
Other  poets,  is  only  victory  in  him.  With  the  spoils 
of  these  writers  he  so  represented  Rome  to  us,  in  bis 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  that  if  one  of  their 
poets  bad  written  either  of  his  tragedies,  we  bad  seen 
less  of  it  than'  in  him.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  his 
language,  'twas  that  he  weaved  it  too  closely  and  la- 
boriously, in  his  comedies  especially  :  perhaps  tod, 
be  did  a  littl :  too  much  Romanize  our  tongue,  leav- 
jng  the  words  which  he  translated  almost  as  much 
Xiatin  as  he  found  them  ;  wherein,  tliough  he  learn- 
edly followed  their  language,  he  did  not  enough  coa> 
ply  with  the  idiom  of  ours.    If  I  would  compare  bim 
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witb  ShAtpeftR,  I  mutt  uloiovtedge  falnj  tlie  morfl 
correct  poet,  but  Sfaakipesr«  the  gre&ter  wit.  Shak-^ 
•pcare  was  tbeHomer.or-ffttliBr  of  our  dramatic  poetoi 
Jqbboowu  the  Virgil,  tbe  p^teriKrfdaborate  writing* 
I  adraire  bim,  but  I  love  Shakq»eaj«.  To  tondailv 
«f  him ;  as  he  has  ^en,tis  the  moat  correct  plays* 
so,  in  the  precept;,  which  be  baa  laid  down  in  his 
"  DiseOTeries,"  we  have  as  many  and  pr<riitaUe  rules 
for  pertecting  the  stage,  as  any  wherewith  the  Frendt 
can  fumisb  us. 


Of  the  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  Dr.  Johtt^ 
son  observes,  that  it  "  was  the  first  regular  and 
Taluable  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing.  He, 
who  having  formed  his  opinions  in  the  pxe-^ 
sent  age  of  English  literature,  turns  back  to 
peruse  this  dialogue,  will  not  perhaps  find 
much  increase  of  knowledge,  or  much  novelty 
of  instruction;  but  he  ia  to  remember  that 
critical  principles  were  then  in  the  bands  of  a 
few,  who  had  gathered  them  partly  from  the 
ancients,  and  partly  from  the  Italians  and 
French.  The  structure  of  dramatic  poem^ 
was  then  not  generally  understood.  Audi- 
ences applauded  by  instinct,  and  poets  pei> 
haps  often  pleased  by  chance. 
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.  "A  wijter  who  obtains  his  fidl  purpose,  Ioa«a> 
himself  in  bis  own  lustre.  Of  as  opEaLon 
Afhich  ia  no  leagcr  doubted«  the  evidence 
ceases  to  he  examined.  Of  im  art  uaiversaUy; 
practised,  the  first  teacher  is  forgotten.  Lenrn- 
ing  OQce  made  popular,  is  no  longer  learning ;. 
it  has  the  appearance  of  something  which  w* 
have  beitowed  upon  ourselves,  as  the  deir  ap- 
pears to  rise  from  the  field  which  it  refreshes. 
"  To  jndge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must 
transport  ourselves  to  his  time,  and  examine 
what  were  the  wants  of  his  cotemporaries,  and 
what  were  his  means  of  supplying  them.  That 
vliich  was  easy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  An- 
other. Dryden  at  least  imported  his  science, 
and  gave  bis  country  what  it  wanted  before  j 
or  father,  he  imported  only  the  materials,  and 
manufactured  them  by  bis  own  skill. 

"The  Dialogue  on  the  Drama  was  one  of  ht^ 
first  essays  of  criticism,  written  when  he  was 
yet  a  timorous  caadidate  for  reputation,  ami' 
theiefore  laboured  with  that  diligence,  which 
he  might  allow  himself  somewhat  to  remit, 
when  his  name  gave  sanction  to  his  positionsj 
and  his  awe  of  ihe  pubhc  was  abated,  partly  by 
costom  and-partly  by  success.     It  will  not  b* 
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easy  tofind,  in  aU  the  opulence  of  our  langnagey 
■  treatise  so  artfully  variegated  with  successive 
represenUtions  of  opposite  probabilities,  so  en- 
Tivened  with  imagery,  so  brightened  with  illus" 
trations.  His  portraits  of  the  English  drama- 
tists are  wrought  with  great  spirit  and  dili- 
gence. The  account  of  Shakspeare  may  fitand 
as  a  perpetual  model  of  encomiastic  criticism ; 
teing  lofty  without  exaggeration.  The  praise 
lavished  by  Loaginus  on  the  attestation  of  the 
herds  of  Marathon  by  DemostheQes,iadeE  away 
before  it.  In  a  few  lines  is  exhibited  a  cha- 
racter so.  extensive  in  its  comprehension,  and 
■o  curious  in  its  limitations^  that  nothing  can 
be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed ;  nor  can 
the  editOTH  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boast  of  much 
more  than  of  having  diffused  and  paraphrased 
this  epitome  of  excellence— of  having  changed 
Dryden's  gold  for  baser  meta1>  of  lower  value 
though  of  greater  bulk. 

"  In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the 
same  subject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  the 
criticism  of  a  poet,  not  a  dull  collection  of 
theorems,  not  a  rude  detection  of  faults,  whicl^ 
perhaps  the  censor  wps  not  able  to  have  com-, 
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mitted ;  but  a  gay  and  vigorous  dissertation, 
where  delight  is  miagled  with  iustruction,  and 
where  the  author  proves  his  right  of  ju(]gmeat 
by  bis  power  of  performance." 
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JjR,  Robert  South,  a  divine  celebrated  foe 
bis  wit  as  well  as  his  learning,  was  descended 
of  the  Souths  of  Kelstoae-  and  Kielby  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  born  at  Hacltney  in  1633,  his 
father  being  an  eminent  merchant.  He  en- 
tered as  king's  scholar  of  Westminster  school 
in  1647,  under  Dr.  Busby  ;  and  repdered  him-/ 
self  remarkable  the  following  year,  by  reading 
the  Latin  prayers  in  the  school,  on  the  day  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Charles  L  and  by  praying 
for  his'unajesty  by  name.  In  165],  he  was 
chosen  student  in  Christ-church,  Oxford. 

Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  en- 
tered into  orders,  the  following  year,  1659,  he 
was  appointed  to  preach  the  assize  sermon  be- 
fore the  judges,  in  which  he  displaced  a  wafin 
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!x«l  agauist  dit'lndspendeals,  to  fbe-great  san- 
tit^tioa  of  the  Presbyterians ;  though  towards 
the  l&teer  end  of  Uie  year  he  was  no  less  severe 
Qgainst  Uift  faypocrisy  of  the  latter.  In  1660, 
he  was  chosen  public  orator  of  the  university ; 
in  which  office,  on  the  election  of  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  ta  chancrilor  of  the  university,  be 
received  him  with  an  elegant  Latin  speech; 
«nd  addressed  anotlier  to  him  on  his  investii> 
tore.  Hence  be  became  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  chancellor ;  and  in  1663,  was  installed  prc^ 
bendary  of  Westminster,  and  soon  after  creat- 
«d  doctor  of  divinity. 

After  the  earl's  banishment  in  166?,  the  doc- 
tor was  appointed  chaplain  to  James  duke  of 
York,  and  collated  to  a  cononry  of  Christ- 
church  ip  1670,  by  the  king.  In  1676,  he 
attended  Laurence  Hyde,  esq.  younger  son  of 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  in  quality  of  chaplain, 
on  his  embassy  to  Poland ;  of  which  country 
]ie  wrote  a  brief  account  in  a  letter  from 
pantzicj  1677,  to  Dr.  Edward  Pococke,  re- 
gius  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  canon  of  Christ- 
church.  After  his  return  he  was  presented,  in 
1678,  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster, 
to  the  rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was 
aito  OQC  of  Charles  the  Second's  chaplains  ii\ 
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orHinaiy.  On  the  accession  of  JftmesII.  die  earl 
of  Clarendon,  going  lord-lteutenant  to  Ireland, 
offered  him  an  archbishopric  in  diat  island, 
which  he  declined,  from  a  desire  to  live  more 
privately.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
chiefly  at  Islip  and  Oxford,  and  sometimes  at 
his  paternal  estate  at  Caversham  in  Oxford- 
shire, at  which  places,  he  employed  himself  in 
preparing  for  the  press  his  very  curious  and 
witty  sermons.  At  the  revolution  he  refused 
at  first  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, though  he  afterwards  complied  ;  but  it 
is  highly  to  his  credit,  that  on  being  offered 
one  of  .the  see^  vacated  by  the  non-juring 
bishops  in  1692,  he  declined  it;  alledging — 
"  Tliat  notwithstanding  he,  for  his  part,  saw 
nothing  that  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God, 
and  the  common  pratttice  of  all  nations,  to  sub- 
mit to  princes  in  possession  of  the  throne,  yet 
others  might  have  their  rea<ions  for  a  contrary 
opinion ;  and  he  blessed  God,  that'  he  was 
neither  so  ambitious,  nor  in  want  of  prefer- 
ment, as  for  the  sake  of  it,  to  build  his  rise 
«pon  the  ruins  of  any  one  father  of  the  church, 
who  for  piety,  good  morals,  and  strictness  of 
life,  which  every  one  of  the  deprived  bishops 
were  famed  for,  might  be  said  not  to  have  left 
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tbeir  equal.  In  the  s^e  spirit  he -afterwarcU. 
refused  the  bishopric  of  RocheEter  tad  deaoery 
of  Westminster,  though  importoned  to  accept 
those  dignities.  He  died  id  1716. 
'  The  most  volumiaons  producttotn  of  Soodi 
are  his  Sermons,  which  are  compTised  id  6vok. 
8vo.  -The  following  brief  extracts  lire  talren 
from  the  first  in  the  collection,  which' is  re< 
markable  for  its  elegance  and  rationanty,  gnd 
for  its  having  been  preached  at  court.  '  Its  suh- 
ject  is  "  The  Ways  of  Pleasantness,  or  that' 
Virtue  is  the  truest  Happiness,"  I  have  not" 
room  to  follow  the  author  through  his  inge-' 
nious  arguments,  in  illustration  of  this  impor- 
tant truth  ;  and  must  therefore  content  myself 
yith  exhibiting  only  the  passage  which  con- 
tains the  result  of  his  arguments  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Nothing  (says  he)  is  comparable  to  the  pleasure  of 
an  active  and  a  prevailing  tlionght— a  thought  pre- 
vailing over  the  difficulty  anJ  obscurity  of  the  object, 
and  refreshing  the  soul  with  "new  discovcHe;,  and* 
images  of  things  ;  and  thereby  exttading  the  bounds 
of  apprehension,  and  (as  it  were)  enlargibg  the  ter- 
litoriss  of  reason.  '  •  •  •  No  man  was  ev« 
WMjy  (rf  thinking,  much  less  of  thinking  that  he  bad 
ifene  well  or  virtuoual}';  that  he  bad  conquered  nrh 
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Ml  iDcIi  i  tMptatioD,  or  offered  ^Almee  to  My  6t 
Hit  AMrbiUM  desiFM.  ThiB  iff  a  ddight  that  grows 
tai  fxufrvtet  undor  thought  and  reftection ;  and  whilv 
it exerciws,  dow alM  endear  itself  to  -the  mind;  h£ 
tte  uitui  lioR  (inployiiig  apd  enfiaiiiing  the  tnedita- 
HaoBt  *  *  And  Idl  me  m  of  any  outward  enjoy-; 
SMit  that  nortdiby  ie  enable  of.  We  arc  generally 
St  the  neney  of  men'e  ra^na,  avaiice,  and  violence, 
whethar  wa  shall  be  happy  or  no:  ibr  if  I  build  my 
Mici^  en  my  estate,  I  am  happy  as  long  as  tiis 
tjnatt  or  the  mler  will  give  me  leave  to  be  so.  *  * 
But  if  I  can  nuke  my  duty  my  delight ;  if  I  ean  feast^ 
•od  pbaM,  and  caress  my  mind  with  the  pleasures  of 
worthy  speculations  or  virtuous  practices ;  let  great* 
nets  and  malice  vex  and  abridge  me  if  they  can. 
My  pleaatires  are  as  free  as  my  will ;  no  more  to  be 
contiotited  than  my  choice,  or  the  unlimited  range  of 
■ay  Aoiights  and  my  desires. 


^is  discourse  is  commended  in  the  Tatler, 
5o.  205,  Vol.  IV.  iu  these  terms  :  "  This  ad- 
nirable  discourse  was  preached  at  court,  where 
Ae  preacher  was  too  wise  a  man  not  to  believe 
Hui  greatest  arg;uineot  in  that  place,  against 
As  pleasures  ^en  in  vogue,  must  be,  that  they 
leat  greater  plewures  by  prooecating  the  coorsee 
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thc^'Wi^e  in.  Ttiis  chaTming  discourse  Has  in' 
i£  wbatsof^ver  wit  and  wisdom  can  put  tog^ 
Uiei>.  This  gentlt-miia  has  a  talent  of  mftl^ng.^ 
^  his  faculties  bear  to  the  great  end  of  bift 
hatlowed  professioa.  Happy  geniua!  he  it 
the  better  man  for  being  a  wh." 

South  distinguished  himBelf  hkeWiM  by  hit 
cODtroveray  with  Sherlock,  on  the  sufaJAct  of 
the  Trkiiiy.  His  tremts  on  this  subject  arsy 
1.  Animadversions  upon  Dr.  Sh«loek'»  boofa, 
entitled — "  Vimiicatiun,"  Sco.  9.  TridwiiHi', 
ckargAd  upon  Dr  Sherlock's  new  netien-  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  Godhead.  .     .    . 

Sherlock  had  defined  the  Trinitj  (o  hfr— 
Three  etern^  minds,  of  which  two  proceeded 
from  the  Father ;  end  the  three  reodered-  oatt 
by  8  reciprocal  consciousness.  SouUt  treaU-. 
this  notion  itt  the  followiod  huJicrons  n 


The  BOttl'  oS  SocYaWi,  ^wys  fc^  vitaliy  jotbed"  *Ttlf 
a  female  body,  would  certainly  make  a  wbio&it ;  aUd* 
yA  according  to  this  author's  principle  (affirming  that 
it  is  the  soul  only  which  makes  the  person)  Socrates 
with  such  a  change  of  bod|^,  would  continue  the  tarn* 
person,  and  cotisequently  be  the  same  Socrates  stilly 
And  ta  like  tataaA  for  TCantippe,  the  conjunction  «f 
Jier  soul  with  another  sex,  would  certainly  make  tba 
v^MUconipooRdaiiuui;  and  nererthdcas  Xaatipp< 
t  i« 
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vOold  contiatte  -the  same  penon,  aad  the  fame-XAn-'i 
<1MM  Btill;  save  only,  I  confess,  that  upon  such  ex- 
dange  >of  bodies  with  her  husband  Socrates,  she  . 
«biiid  have  more  right  to  veai  the  breeches  than 
lilt  had  before 


'  This  Sarcastic  iUnstratioa  of  tbe  conse- 
quences of  Sherlock's  doctrine  is  said  to  have 
contained  an  allusion  to  the  particular  domes- 
tic aitnation  of  that  dijpine,  who  resembled  So- 
CXMu  ia  tbe  point  of  matrimonial  felici^. 

IhiiiBg  tbe  heat  of  this  controversy.  Dr.  T. 
Btunet  poblished  his  Arckesologia,  in  which  be 
«mm1«  with  cootiderable  force  tbe  divine  au-  < 
thority  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  three 
£nne8,  forming  a  Trinity  bot  in  unity,  ex- 
cited the  sportive  wit  of  some  cotemporary 
jioet,  who  satjrrizes  them  in  the  following  bu- 
x^orom  ballad^  to  the  tnoe  of  A  Solditr  and» 
Sailor f  Sx. 

A  Dean  and  a  Prebendaiy 
*  Had  once  a  mw  va^iry ;     r 

And  were  at  doubtful  strife,  sir, 
Who  led  tbe  b«tter  life,  sir;  ' 
And  was  tbe  better  man, '  .  ,  ^-: 

And'was  the  better  ii|W.  ,:,  > 
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ihe  Dean,  he  sud  that  truly; 

Since  Bluff  wm  -so  tinnily, 

He'd  prove  it  to  Us  tact,  tk. 

That  he  had  the  most  paee,  vtt     ' 

Aod  sa  the  fight  begaa. 

And  w  the  ^ht  begax. 

When  Preb.  replied  liktthmiler,      ' 
.    Aod  roar'd  oat,  'twaM  no  womfcr,  . 
Since  gods  Uie  De&n  had  thiwe,  nr. 
And  more  by  two  than  he,  nt  j 
For  be  had  got  bat  one, 
Forhehad^t  butm«.  ■ 

Now  while  thtte  two  were  raging,    ' 
And  in  dispute  engaging, 
The  Maater  ef  the  Charter 
Said,  BoUi  had  canght  a  TWtttr, 
For  gods,  lir,  there  was  none,         * 
For  godi,  sir,  there  wa*  nooc       ■   ' 

That  all  the  books  of  Moaei, 
Were  nothing  but  supposes  j 
That  he  deserv'd  reboke,  sir, 
Who  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  sij:; 
Twaa  nothing  but  a  sham, 
Twas  nothing  but  a  sham. 
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That  U  ftr  fotbar  A^aPk 
With  Mn.  Eve  bi>  nwiva. 
And  whfrt  the  .Serpent  Bpokc,  Hi, 

And  well-in venUd  flam. 
And  weU-mvH4«d  fym- 


Tt)D4  ia  tbit  battle  «?i^ 
A>  ooitm  wffuU  talM  deDtal, 
Thfl  dM»  for  vtttcli  tlMgr  itroTt,  i 
Could  •vthej  of  dwB  love,  ur. 
Since  all  bad  given  •ffenoe. 
Since  all  bad.|^«n  sfimce. 

Sbe  tberefoie  lUljr  w^ivg. 
Left  all  tbrce  fools  a  prating : 
And  being  in  a  frigbt,  ail* 
Religioa  took  ber  Btg^  sir, 
And  Bt^ei  was  beard  <rf  sinc^ 
And  ne'er  was  beaiid  of  eifice. 
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The  most  eminent  writer  among  the  qiuken. 
was  bora  at  Ediahargh  in  1648.  Oto  accomt 
«r  ibe  disturbed  state  of  hU  .oomttgr  at  tbat 
jneriod,  be  was  aent*  w,htle  a  youifa,  by  his  fe^ 
lber>  colonel  Barclay,  to  P&aa,  where  bto 
^rotber,  who  was  theo  priacipal  of  ^  Scotv 
college,  in  that  city>  taking  advantage  of  hh 
tender  age,  allured  him  to  the  Romish  faith. 
His  father  learning  this,  sent  for  htoi  botDC> 
where  he  arrived  in  l664,  about  the  age  of 
sixteen. 

Id  the  year  I666,  bis  father  became  a  con* 
Tert  to  the  tGoeti  of  qunkerisoi,  tenets  which 
the  son  soon  after  embraced ;  thoughj  as  it  it 
tald,  not  from  the  example  «f  his  father,  but 
from  th«  conviction  of  his  own  mind.  He 
soon  bfiCfUKie  .diBtinguished  ^  ,t3a/t  piiniupal 
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ehampioD  of  the  new  sect.  In  the  coarse 
of  bis  life,  he.  travelled  with  tW  celebrated 
'William  Fenn,  tfareugh  the  greatest  part  of 
£ogland,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  died  in 
1690,  about  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.' 

Barclay  wrote  various  trefitises  in  defence 
of  his  peculiar  tenets,  of  which  the  principal 
is  his  well-knowD  "  Apology  for  the  Quakera.^^^ 
It  was  written  and  publishad  in  Latin ;  and  af-A 
terwards  translated  by  himself  into  English. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Charles  II.  and  th«  dedi- 
cation  is  remarkable  and  commendable  for  the 
jBanty,  though  respectful  freedom,  with  which 
he  undertakes  to  counsel  his  prince,  and  to 
exhort  bim,  from  bis  own  experience  of  op- 
pression, not  to  become  the  oppressor  of  his 
subjects.  He  addresses  his  majesty  with  thq 
familiarity  peculiar  to  his  sect. 

'  As  it  is  iBCOuBiBtent  with  the  truth  I  bear,  so  it 
is  far  from  me  to  use  this  epistle  as  an  engine  t? 
flatter  tbee,  the  Dsnal  design  of  such  works:  and 
therefore  I  can  iieitber  dedicate  it  to  thee,  nor  crave 
thy  patronage,  ^  if  thereby  I  might  have  more  con- 
fidence to  present  it  to  the  world,  or  be  more  hope- 
fill  of  its  success.  To  God  alone  I  owe  what  I  have, 
and  that  more  immediately  in  matters  spiritual,  and 
therefore  to  him  alone,  and  ta  the  service  of  his  trutbi   ' 
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I  dedicate  wliat^ver  work  be  brings  fortb  in  me,  to 
wbom  only  the  praise  and  honour  appertain,  whose 
truth  needs  not  the  patronage  of  worldly  princes,  his 
arm  and  power  being  that  alone,  by  whieb  it  is  pro- 
pagated, wtablisbed,  end  confirmed.    •    •     *     * 

There  ie  aakiag  in  the  world,  who  can  so  expe- 
rimentally testify  of  God's  providence  and  goodness ; 
neither  is  there  any,  who  rules  so  many  free  people, 
■o  many  true  christians;  wfaicb  thing  renders  thy 
government  more  bunourable,  thyself  more  consider- 
able, than  the  accession  of  many  nations,  filled  with 
■lavish  and  superstitious  souls. 

Tbon  hast  tasted  of  prosperity  and  adversity; 
thon  knowest  what  it  is  to  be  banished  thy  na- 
tive country,  to  be  over-rnled,  as  well  as  to  rule 
and  sit  npoo  the  throne;  and  being  oppressed,  tbou 
-bast  reason  to  know  how  hateful  the  oppressor  is 
to  both  God  and  man:  if  after  alt  these  warnings 
and  advertisements,  thou  dost  not  torn  nnto  the 
Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget  bim,  who  re- 
menib^^  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  tbysdf 
to  follow  tust.and  vanity;  surely  great  will  be  thy 
condemnation. 

Agiunst  which  snare,  as  well  as  the  temptation  of 
those  that  may  or  do  feed  thef,  and  prompt  tbee  to 
evil;  the  most  excellent  and  prevalent  remedy  will  be, 
to  apply  thyself  to  that  light  ofChrist,  which  shioetb 
in  thy  conscience,  which  neither  can,  nor  will  flatter 
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thm,  nor  ufftf  tfcte  to  be  at  «pM  u  titj  •in*;  tnt 
A^baadwiU  4eal  plunly-and  faitbfuBy  witii  thte, 
w  tb«M  that  «e  ioUowers  theieof  have  alto  dooe. 

God  Almighty,  who  liufa  bo  EUgnaUy  iiitherto  vi- 
Ktei  tfaN  with  bU'  love,  bo  touch  and  reach  th/ 
fceait,  ere  the  day  of  thy  Yieitation  be  expired,  that 
IhoD  maysit  effectually  tsrn  to  hm,  so  as  to  iniprov* 
tbj^  place  and  station  for  his  name.  So  wisbelh, »» 
fiayelb. 

Thy  iaithfol  friend  and  snbjcctf 
BoBGitT  BakclatI 


This  booli,  short];  after  its  poblicBticm,  ww 
4ran^ated  into  High  and  Low  Dutch,  French, 
wkd  Spanieb. 

I  shall  decline  giviDg  an  extract  from  the 
bodj  of  the  "  Apology,"  as  I  Have  a  very  a[H 
propriate  one  from  (be  latt  treatise  written  by 
Barclay,  and  which  has  been  justly  considered 
as  the  corner  stone  of  his  system  of  divinity. 
Il  was  entitled  "  The  Possibility  and  Necessity 
ef  inward  and  immediate  Revelation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  toward^  tlie  Foundation  and 
Ground  of  True  Faith,  proved  in.  a  Letter 
written  in  Lfiiin  to  a  Person  of  Quality  in 
Holland,  and  now  also  put  into  English,  by 
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It.  B."  IliU  le»er,  origiotHf  ilBted  W6,  a 
intoted  Bt  Isrge  ia  S«Hrell'i  History  of  the 
'Qaakwi,  with  several  other  pieces  tm  the  saoie 
■iabjeot.  In  bit  preface  to  this  piece,  he  statu 
the  qnestioa  of  the  role  of  ^ith  as  established 
hy  the  Catholics  on  one  haad,  and  the  Protest- 
•QtB  on  the  other : 

It  is,  (sayt  be)  a  question  now  fireqaently  tossed, 
**|What  is  the  ground  aod  foundation  of  faith?"  And 
irtmi  the  matter  is  sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  resolves 
'  in  tradition  or  revelation :  for  those  vho  lay  claim 
to  the  Seriptnre,  and  vronid  not  make  it  the  founda- 
tion of  their  faith,  do  resolve  it  but  in  a  tradition, 
-Wbentfae  motives  of  credibility  are  enquired  into; 
lince,  the  subjective  revelation  which  they  yield 
MOMS  bat  in  the  last  place,  and  is  by  themselvea 
termed  medium  mcogmtam  ossetOiendi;  and  such  a  re< 
Vclatinn  those  of  Rome  will  not  refuse  to  influence 
theni  to  assent  to  the  determination  vf  the  church; 
to  those  protestunts,  who  say  the  subjective  opera* 
lion  of  the  spirit  influences  them,  though  tbey  know 
sot  bow,  to  believe  the  Scripture  presented  and  con- 
veyed to  tiiem  by  trauition,  as  the  dictates  of  God's 
•[nrit,  and  so  underatnnd  them  as  their  preachers  in. 
terpret  them,  difter  not  much,  or  at  least,  have  not 
reason  lo  differ  from  the  church  of  Rome,  lyho  say 
^spirit  inflnences  them  to  believe  the  Scriptures 
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u  pn^Sfd  by  th«  ehnrcfa,  and  ati;ordiog  u  bef 
doctors  and  councili  inUrpiet  tbsin  i  and  neither  has 
any  betUr  foundation  than  tradition:  and  to  speak 
the  truth  i^nly,  the  ^th  of  both  resolves  in  tfae 
veneration  they  have  for  their  doctors ;  but  wbereas 
the  one  afilirniB,  they  do  it  by  an  entire  sabroission, 
tbey  think,  it  decent  to  eay,  they  judge  them  infal- 
lible; and  certainly  it  is  most  reasonable,  that  sucb 
as  affirm  the  first  believe  in  the  last.  The  other, 
because  they  pretend  they  believe  the  cfanrcli,  b«t 
fontinually  have  denied  to  her  infallibility,  though 
generally  they  be  as  credulous  as  the  other;  and'I 
iind  the  doctors  of  their  church  as  angr^  to  be  cos- 
tradicCed  as  the  other.  That  is  an  ingredient  goes 
to  the  composilion  of  aU  clergymen,  since  it  became 
trade,  and  went  to  make  a  part  of  the  (»itward  po- 
licy of  the  world,  from  which  has  flowed  thatmooitari 
PersecutiooT,  In  short,  the  matter  is  easily  driven  in^ 
this  narrow  compass.  We  believe  either  because  «f 
an  outward  or  inward  testimony;  that  b,  because  it  ^ 
outwardly  delivered,  or  inwardly  revealed  to  us.  Fof 
my  part,  I  think  the  papists  do  wisely  in  pleading  f^r 
infallibility;  for  certainly  the  true  church  never  was, 
nor  can  be  without  it;  and  the  protestants  do  honestly 
in  not  claiming  it,  because  they  are  sensible  they  wani 
it.  I  should  therefore  desire  the  one  to  prove  that 
tbey  are  infallible ;  and  advise  tfae  other  to  believ^ 
they  may,  aodseek  after  it.     But  I  am  sure,  neitb^ 
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the  one  is,  cor  the  other  cannot,  withottt  immedi- 
ate divine  revelation. 


There  is  great  force  and  acuteness  in  this 
Rtatement,  whatever  we  may  think  of  thesolt- 
ttity  of  the  authors  piriDoiples.      . 
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Thomas  Brown,  of  faeedou  mevory,  vu 
the  BOD  of  a  congiderable  farmer  in  Shropshire, 
and  educuted  at  Mewport  tchool  in  that  connty, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  ChriBt-chuicbj 
Oxford.  Bnt  the  irregularitiet  of  bis  college 
life,  soon  obliged  him  to  quit  the  urtiversity  ; 
and  be  set  out.oa  a  vague  scheme  of  making 
bis  fortune,  to  London.  But  diwppointed  ia 
his  hopes,  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face, 
though  he  found  interest  enough  to  establish' 
himself  in  a  school  at  KingsloU'Upon-Thamei. 
Tliis  occupation,  however,  ill-accord«d  widt 
the  vivacity  of  his  temperament,  and  b>s  pre* 
viouft  habits,  and  he  soon  deserted  ihe  school 
for  the  metropolis.  Here  his  former  compa- 
nions were  more  disposed  to  be  pleased  icitl| 
his  humour,  dian  to  relieve  his  wants,  and  be 
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was  driTen  to  the  usual  resource  of  necessitous 
wits — to  write  for  bread.  In  this  project  he 
succeeded  to  the  admiratioa  of  a  numerous 
class  of  readers,  though  he  failed  to  rise  in 
fortune  as  he  rose  in  fame.  He  is  said  to  have 
wanted  urbanity,  and  to  have  possessed  a  qiU' 
lity  very  common  with  wits  of  his  description, 
who  would  rather  lose  a  friead  tliau  a  joke. 
He  died  in  1704. 

His  works  were  printed  in  1707;  and  con- 
sist of  "  Dialogues,  Essays,  Det-'lauiarioni, 
Satires,  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living, 
Translations,  Amusements,"  &c.  The  following 
passage  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  his  man- 
ner. 

The  chief  virtue  in  the  ladies'  catechism  is,  fa> 
|Aease ;  and  beauty  pleases  men  more  etFertually  than 
wisdom.  One  man  loves  sweetness  and  modnly  in  s 
woman  ;  another  loves  a  jolly  damsel  with  life  and 
\igOur ;  but  agrecablen«ss  aud  beauty  relishes  with 
all  human  palates.  A  young  xroman  who  has  »o 
other  portion  than  her  hopes  of  pleasing,  is  at  a  loss 
what  measures  to  take  that  she  may  make  her  fir- 
tune.  Is  she  simple  i  Vi'e  despise  her.  Is  she  vir- 
tuous? We  don't  like  her  company.  Is  cbeacoquetf 
We  avoid  her.    Therefore,  to  succeed  w«U  in  this 
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world,  'tis  Mceseaiy  that  she  be  virtuous,  aimpUi 
and  a  coi|uet,  all  at  once.  Simplicity  mvit«s  us,  c6- 
queliy  am'.isei,  and  virtue  retains  us.  Tis  a  hEkrd 
matter  for  a  wuman  to  escape  the  censures  of  the 
men.  Tis  much  more  so  to  guard  tbsmselves  from 
the  women's  tongues.  A  lady  that  sets  up  virtue, 
makes  herself  envied  ;  she  that  pretends  to  gallaotry, 
makes  herself  despised;  but  she  that  pretends  to 
nothing,  escapes  contempt  and  envy,  and  saves  her- 
self between  two  reputations.  This  management 
surpasses  the  capacity  of  a  young  woman,  she  being 
exposed  to  two  temptations.  To  prtserve  themr 
selves  from  them,  they  want  the  aesistance  of  rea- 
son ;  and  'tis  their  misfortune  that  reason  comes  not 
in  to  their  relief,  till  their  youth  and  beauty,  and  the 
danger,  are  gone  together. .  Tell  us  why  should  not 
reason  come  as  soon  as  beauty,  since  one  was  made 
to  defend  the  other )  It  does  not  depend  upon  a  wo- 
man to  be  handsome ;  the  only  beauty  that  all  of 
them  might  have,  and  some  of  them,  to  speak  mo- 
destly, often  part  with,  is  chastity  ;  but  of  all  beauties 
whatsoever,  'tis  the  easiest  to  lose.  She  that  never 
was  yet  in  love,  is  so  ashamed  of  her  first  weakness, 
that  she  would  by  all  means  conceal  it  from  herself; 
as  for  the  second,  she  desires  to  conceal  it  from 
others ;  but  she  does  not  think  it  worth  the  while  t» 
conceal  the  third  from  any  .body.  When  chastity  is 
once  goat,  'Us  no  more  to  be  retrieved  than  youth. 
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Those  tbat  have  lost  tbeir  chastities,  assume  an  af- 
fected one,  which  is  much  sooner  provoked  than  that 
which  is  real. 


.  Tom  Brown  is  dow  usually  decried  as  a  buf> 
foon,  and  mere  merry  fellow ;  but  he  bad  great 
sbrewdness  and  observation,  and  was  a  droll  of 
the  very  first  order.  His  great  fault  is  his  in- 
decency— a  fault  which  seeiw  almost  insepar- 
able from  a  humourist. 
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LJDY  RUSSEL'S  LETTERS. 


Thksb  be&utiffll  and  interestmg  letters  ef 
Iftdy  Rauel  were  written  after  the  defttb  of  het 
Iiasband,  the  lord  William  Rnssel,  the  Ttrtuoni 
{mtriot,  the  friend  of  Algernon  Sidney,  and 
his  zealous  co-operator  in  the  same  glorions 
cause,  who  was  beheaded  21st  of  July,  1683. 
They  were  copied  from  the  originals,  reposited 
in  the  library  of  Woburn  Abbey,  by  Thomas 
Sellwood,  who  lived  in  her  family;  from  whose 
MSS.  they  were  ftuthfuUy  transcribei^  and 
i»iDted.  Though  most  of  the  letters  in  this 
eolleetion  were  written  by  lady  Rassel,  there 
«re  sundry  others  by  persons,  some  of  the 
liighest  rank,  to  her. 
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Lady  Runel  to  Dr.  FitzaSliam*. 

I  n«ed  not  tell  you,  good. doctor,  how  little  capable 
I  have  been  of  such  an  exercise  as  thisf.  You  will 
soon  find  how  unfit  I  am  still  for  it,  since  mj  yet 
disordered  thoughts  can  offer  me  uo  other  than  fiuch 
words  as  express  the  deepest  sorrows,  and  confused, 
aft  my  yet  amazed  mind  is.  But  such  men  aa  you, 
and  particularly  one  so  much  my  friend,  will,  I  know, 
bear  with-  my  weakness,  and  compassionate  my  dis- 
tress, as  you  have  already  done  by  your  good  letter) 
and  excellent  prayer.  I  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  both;  but  I  am  so  evil  and  unworthy  a 
creature,  that  though  I  have  desires,  yet  I  have  no 
dii|>oaitiong,or  worthiness,  towards  receiving  comforts 
Vou,  Uiat  knew  us  both,  and  bow  we  lived,  must  allow 
1^  have  just  caupe  to  bewail  my  loss.  I  know  it  is 
common  with  others  to  lose  a  friend;  but  to  have 
lived  with  such  a  one,  it  may  be  questioned  bow  few 
can  glory  in  the  like  happiness,  so  consequently  la- 
ment the  like  loss.    Who  can  but  shrink  at   such  a 

■  A  divine  for  wlioni  Udj  Rund  bad  ■  grekt  cHeem  and 
fiiendslriji ;  he  had  b«D  chipUia  tA  hei  bihei,  m  be  ww  af 
ttrwirdi  to  tfae  duke  of  York  i  itccot  of  Conenhun  in  Cam. 
biidjcshirc,  and  Canon  of  Windiot;  which  prefnmenti  ba 
lost  after  ihe  nmlutwo,   upon  tefaial  of  tbe  oubs.    KnA* 

f  Lord  RnMCl,  bet  hiulWDdt  wu  eaecBMd,  w  ntbec  nit^ 
dcfed.Julyai,  lew. 
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blow,  titl  by  the  mighty  uds  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  we 
will  let  the  gift  of  Gctd,  which  he  hath  put  into  our 
hearts,  interposed  That  reason  which  sets  a  mea- 
sure to  our  souls  in  prosperity,  will  then  suggest 
many  things  which  we  have  s»!en  and  heard,  to  mo- 
derate us  in  BUch  sad  Circumstances  as  tnine.  But 
alas!  my  understanding  is  clijuded,  my  fdith  weak, 
sense  strong,  and  the  devil  busy  to  fill  ttiy  thoughts 
with  false  notions,  difficulties,  and  doubts  as  of  aftiture 
condition*  ■  of  prayer:  but  this  I  hope  to  make 
matter  of  humiliation,  not  sin.  Lord,  let  me  under- 
stand the  reason  of  these  dark  and  wounding  provi- 
dences, that  I  sink  not  under  the  discouragements  of 
my  own  thoughts  :  I  knov  I  bav6  destrred  my  pa> 
nishment,  and  will  be  sil^t  under  it;  but  yet  se* 
cretly  my  heart  moumsj  tob  sadly  I  fear,  and  can-  ' 
not.  be  comforted,  because  I  have  not  the  dear  com- 
panion and  sharer  of  all  my  joys  and  borrows.  I 
want  bin  to  talk  with,  tb  walk  with,  to  eat  and 
sleep  with ;  all  these  things  are  irksome  to  me  now ; 
the  day  unwelcome,  and  the  night  so  too;  all  com- 
pany and  meals  I  would  avoid,  if  it  might  be;  yet 
all  this  is,  that  I  enjoy  not  the  world  in  my  own 
way,  and  this  sure  hinders  my  co&ifort )  it'ben  I  see 
my  children  before  me,  I  remember  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  them ;  this  makes  my  heart  shrink.  Can 
I  regret  his  quitting  a  lesser  good  feu*  a  bigger  i    Oh! 

*  Two  M  three  woidi  tun  off. 
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ifl  did  ited&etlj  beUev«,  I  could  aqt  br  d^ecUd; 
for  I  will  not  injure  mjiqelf  to  sajr,  I  offer  tny  misd 
toy  inferior  conMlation  to  supply  this  las*.  Nq;  I 
nost  viltingly  forsake  tbis  world,  this  ve^^titiQWt 
troublesome  world,  in  which  I  have  no  other  busi- 
jKsa,  but  to  ltd  my  soul  &om  sin,  secure  by  faith 
and  a  (ood  conscience  my  eternal  interests,  with  pa- 
tience and  courage  hear  my  eminent  misfortunes,  and 
ever  faereafter  be  above  the  smiles  and  frowiis  of  it. 
And  wben  I  liave  done  the  remnant  of  the  work  ap- 
pointed me  on  eartfi,  then  joyfully  wail  for  the  bea- 
Tenly  perfection  ifi  God's  good  time,  when  by  his 
infinite  mercy  I  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  ent« 
into  the  s^mo  place  of  rest  and  repose  where  he  is 
gone,  for  whom  only  I  grieve  I  do*'  ■  ■  ■  -  —  fta/f. 
From  Uiat  contemplation  must  come  my  best  aup- 
port.  Good  doctor,  you  will  think,  as  you  bav#  reiv 
aon,  that  I  set  no  bounds,  when  I  let  myself  Iqok  to 
my  complaints!  but  I  will  release  you,  first  fn- 
vcutly  asking  the  coptimiance  of  your  prayerf  Px 
Your  infinitely  afflicted, 
But  very  fiiithfal  servant, 

B.  BufisxiJ.. 
Woborne  Abbey, 
30th  September,  l684. 
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La<jy  Ruiisel,  the  dangbtec  and  heiress  o( 
the  earl  of  SontbamptMi,  was  bom  in  1656. 
She  was  an  extraordinary  and  an  admirable 
woman.  Her  letters  are  written  with  an  ele- 
gant simplicity,  with  truth  and  nature)  which 
can  flow  only  from  the  heart.  The  tender-" 
ness  and  constancy  of  her  affection  for  her 
murdered  lord,  present  an  image  to  melt  the 
soul.  We  discover  also  a  mind  religious  and 
pure,  struggling  with  the  mysterious  severity 
of  providence,  yet  determined  to  bend  to  a 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  its  decrees.  She 
promised  her  husband  to  take  care  of  her  own 
life,  for  the  sake  of  his  children— ~a  promise 
she  religiously  kept,  continuing  a  widow  to 
the  end  of  ber  Ufe,  though  she  survived  him 
above  forty  years.  She  died  29th  of  Septem-, 
ber  1723,  in  ber  S7tb  year.  The  sixth  edition 
of  her  letters  was  published  in  1801. 
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John  Locke>  the  celebrated  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Wringtoo  id  Somertshire  io  1632. 
His  &ther  being  bied  to  the  law,  was  steward  . 
or  court-keeper  to  colouel  Alexander  Popham  ^ 
and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  ws»» 
became  a  captain  in  the  parliament  army. 
IfOcke  was  educated  at  Westminster  schoo^ 
whence,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  re- 
tQoved  to  Oxford,  where  be  entered  as  studoit 
of  Christ-church  in  1651.  His  object  wa» 
ptedicine;  and  having  takoi  his  degrees  in 
arts,  he  practised  for  a  short  time  in  tiie  udi- 
Versity. 

In  1664  be  went  abroad  in  quality  of  se- 
cretary to  sir  William  Swan,  who  was  ap* 
jKHoted  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Bnudenharg, 
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and  otb»  Germaa  prioces.  The  following 
year  he  returned  to  Oxford,  ffhea  he  acct- 
dnitally  became  acquainted  with  lord  Ashley* 
afterwards  earl  of  Shafteeburj,  who  honoured 
Itint  with  his  patronage,  and  took  him  into 
his  bouse.  At  the  instance  of  his  lordship, 
Eiocke  now  directed  his  chief  attention  to  po- 
KticB;  and  on  the  elevation  of  his  patron  to 
the  post  of  lord  chancellor,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  presentations.  His  lordship, 
however,  being  removed  the  following  year, 
Locke  shared  his  fortune ;  though  he  soon 
after  held,  for  a  short  time,  a  seccetaryship  to 
a  commission  of  trade.  In  1675,  being  ap- 
prehensive of  a  consumption,  he  went  to  Mont- 
pellier,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Herbert,  subsequently  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, to  whom  he  commanicated  his  design 
of  writing  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding* 
which  had  long  employed  his  thoughts.  He 
quitted  Montpellier  for  Paris. 

The  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  on  the  discovery  of 
the  popish  plot,  risiug  again  into  favour,  was 
made  president  of  the  new  council,  in  1679, 
when  he  sent  for  Mr.  Locke;  who,  as  his  pa- 
tron was  removed  again  in  less  than  half  a 
year,  obt^ned  no  post  on  the  present  occasion, 
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In  1682,  his  lordship  fled  tp  Holland  from  a 
prosecution  of  high  treasoiij  aod  Locke  ac- 
compaoied  him  ia  his  flight.  Here,  after  his 
lordship's  death,  nhich  happeoed  soon  aftCFf 
be  was  accused  at  the  English  court,  of  having 
written  certain  tracts  against  the  government. 
This  accusatioa  was  unfounded ;  but  it  being 
discovered  that  be  sided  with  some  English 
mal-contcnts  at  the  Hague,  the  Euglish  govern- 
ment procured  his  expulsion  from  the  uoiverr 
sity  of  Oxford.  In  conjunction  widi  Messrs, 
Limborch  and  Le  Cl^rc,  be  formed  a  philoso- 
phical society  at  Amsterdam,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  philosophical  and  literary  sub- 
jects. He  relumed  to  England  in  1689,  iQ 
the  fleet  whicb  brought  over  the  princess  of 
Orapge;  and  by  the  interest  of  lord  Mordaunt, 
afterwards  earl  of  Motunoutb,  he  now  ob^ 
twined  the  post  of  commissioner  of  appeals. 
Ofiers  of  far  greater  value  were  made  him ; 
but  it  accorded  best  with  his  literary  habits  tQ 
accept  an  apartmet>t  in  the  country  seat  of  sir 
Francis  Masham,  a^  Oates  iq  Essex.  Here  be 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was,  however,  appointed  in  1^95,  by  king 
yilliam,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  trade 
Vtd  piaotations.    He  died  at  Oatei  in  1704, 
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I.  Tlje  celebrated  "  Eesay  on  Haman  Un- 
dersUndiog,"  is  the  wdrk  by  which  Ix)clce  is 
most  diBtinguisbed  in  the  republic  ef  letters. 
The  pUn  of  it  was  laid  in  1670 ;  'though  as  the 
Author  met  with  many  interniptions,  it  was  not 
fiois^ed  till  1686.  About  the  same  time  he 
also  published  an  abridgment  of  it.  It  were 
BeetiUeM  to  add  more 'c^  this  work,  as  it  is  al- 
ready in  tiie  bandg  of  most  who  have  Aay  }a- 
ttrest  hi  Boch  sabjecta. 

8.  In  1689,  he  published  his  first  Letter  on 
Toleration.  Locke  is  said  to  have  borrowed  the 
plan  of  his  Letters  on  Toleration,  partly  from 
the  44tb  section  or  discourse  of  Jeremy  Taylor^ 
and  partly  from  Stillingfleet's  Irenicttm. 

S.  In  1690,  came  out  his  "  Two  Treatises  of 
Civil  Government,"  in  defence  of  tlie  revoln^ 
tiori. 

4.  The  same  year  he  wrote  his  "  Letter  on 
Education,"  addressed  to  Edward  Chis^ley,  esq. 
which  was  not  published,  however,  till  1693- 

5.  Some  Considerations  of  the  Conaeqaences 
of  the  Lowering  of  Interest,  and  raisitig  the 
Valae  of  Money,  in  a  letter  sent  to  a  Member 
•f  Parliament,  1691. 

6.  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  a% 
delivered  in  the  Scriptores,  169S.    This  trea-. 
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tise  incurreil  the  cbnrge  of  Sociniatiism  ia  a 
tract  by  Mr.  Edwards>  entitled  "  The  Soci- 
niaa  Unmasked,"  published  in  lG96,  whtch 
drew  frem  Mr.  Locke, 

7.  Two  "  Vindications"  of  his  doctrine, 
published  the  same  year. 

8.  In  1697  and  1698,  Locke  entered  into  an- 
other theological  controversy  with  Dr.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity ; 
which  occasioned  two  letters  from  the  bishop, 
and  three  from  himself;  which  were  the  la«t 
compositions  published  during  his  life-time. 

His  posthumous  works  were  published  in 
1607,  octavo ;  and  contun  the  five  following 
tracts : 

1.  The  Conduct  of  the  Understanding. — 
One  of  the  topics  of  this  admirable  little 
work  will  fiimish  a  complete  and  appropriate 
extract : 

0/ Praclice  and  Habitt. 

We  are  born  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  of 
almost  any  thing,  such  at  least  as  would  cariy  us 
farther  than  can  be  easily  imagined  :  but  it  is  only 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  gives  us  ability 
and  skill  in  any  thing,  and  leads  us  towards  perftc- 
tion. 

VOL,  III.  1.1 
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A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be 
brought  to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman, 
though  his  body  be  as  well  proportioned,  and  bis 
joints  as  supple,  and  bis  natural  parts  not  any  way 
inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  and  the  fin- 
gers of  a  musician,  fall  as  it  were  naturally,  without 
thought  or  pains,  into  regular  and  admirable  motions. 
Bid  tbem  change  their  parts,  and  they  will  in  vain 
endeavour  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  members 
not  used  to  tbem,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time 
and  long  practice  to  attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like 
ability.  What  incredible  and  astonishing  actons  do 
we  find  rope-daucers  and  tumblers  bring  their  bodies 
to  ;  not  but  that  sundry  in  almost  all  manual  arts  are 
as  wonderM;  but  I  name  those  which  the  world 
takes  uolice  of  fur  such,  because  on  that  very  account 
they  give  money  to  see  them.  All  these  admired  no- 
tions, beyond  the  reach  and  almost  the  conception  of 
unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing  but  the  mere 
effects  of  use  and  industry  in  men,  whose  bodies  have 
nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed 
lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  practice 
makes  it  what  it  is,  and  most  even  of  those  excel- 
lencies which  are  looked  on  hs  naturid  endowments, 
will  be  found,  when  examined  into  more  narrowly, 
to  be  the  pndKt  sf  exercise,  and  to  be  raised  to  that 
pitch  only  by  repeated  actions.     Some  men  are  re- 
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marked  for  pleasaatness  in  raillery  ;  others  for  apo- 
logues and  apposite  diverting  stories.  This  is  apt  to 
be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  aod  that  the 
rather,  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules ;  and  those  wh6 
excel  in  either  of  them,  never  purposely  set  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learnt.  But 
yet  it  is  true,  that  at  first  some  lucky  hit  which  took 
with  somebody,  and  gained  him  commendation,  en- 
couraged him  to  try  again,  inclined  bis  thoughts  and 
endeavours  tliat  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got  a 
facihty  in  it  without  perceiving  how  ;  and  that  is  at- 
tributed wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much  more  the 
effect  of  use  and  practice.  1  do  not  deny  that  natu- 
ral disposition  may  often  give  the  first  rise  to  it ;  but 
that  never  carries  a  man  far  without  use  and  exercise, 
and  it  is  practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  their  perfection. 
Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and 
never  produces  any  thiilg  for  want  of  improvemenL 
We  see  tile  ways  of  discourse  and  reasoning  are  very 
different,  even  concerning  the  same-  matter,  at  court' 
and  in  the  university.  And  be  t^at.will  go  irom 
Westminster  Hall  to  the  Exchange,  will  find  a  dif- 
ferent genius  and  turn  in  their  ways  of  talking;  and 
one  cannot  think  that  all  whose  lot  fell  in  the  ciry,, 
were  bom  with  difTerent  parts  from  those  who  wert 
bred  at  the  university  or  inns  of  court. 
To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  sbenr  that  the  dif- 
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ference  sa  observable  in  men's  understand ings  and 
parts,  does  not  arise  so  much  from  tfae  natural  facul- 
ties, as  acquired  habits.  He  would  be  laughed  at 
that  should  go  about  to  make  a  line  dancer  out  of  a 
country  hedger,  at  past  fifty.  And  he  will  not  have 
much  better  guccess  who  shall  endeavour  at  that  age 
to  make  a  man  reason  well  or  speak  handsomely  who 
has  never  been  used  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  be- 
fore him  a  collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic 
Br  oratory.  Ko  body  is  made  any  thing  by  beaiing 
of  rules,  or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory ;  practice 
must  settle  the  habit  of  doing,  without  reflecting  on 
the  rule ;  and  ycm  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a  go«d 
painter  or  musician  extempore  by  a  lecture  and  JQ' 
structifln  in  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  as  a  co- 
herent thinker  or  strict  reaaoner,  by  a  set  of  rules, 
shewing  him  wherein  right  reasoning  consists. 

This  being  so  that  defects  and  weakness  in  men's 
understandings,  as  well  as  o\\tei  faculties,  come  from 
want  of  a  right  use  of  their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to 
think  the  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts  when  the 
fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due  improvement  of  them. 
We  see  men  fi-equently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough 
in  making  a  bargain,  who,  if  you  reason  with  them 
about  matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid. 
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2.  An  Examination  of  Malbranche's  Dpi- 
niori^  of  seeing  eJI  things  in  God. 

3.  A  Discourse  of  Miracles. 

4.  Part  of  a  JFoutth  Letter  for  Toleration. 

5.  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Life  of  Anthony, 
first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  To  these  tracts  is 
added,  his  New  Method  of  a  Common-place* 
book. 

There  are,  besideB.seyeral  other  works  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  list ;  as,  1.  A  Paraphrase 
and  Notes  on  several  of  Sc. Paul's  Episrtles,  1707, 
quarto.  2.  Some  Familiar  Letters  between 
Mr.  Locke  and  several  of  his  Friends,  1708. 

Moreover,  in  1720,  were  published  by  M. 
des  Maizeaux,  "  A  Collection  of  several 
Reces  of  Mr.  John  Locke,  never  before 
printed."  These  consist,  1.  Of  the  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Carolina.  2.  A  Letter  from  a 
Person  of  Quality  to  his  Friend.  3.  Re- 
marks upon  some  uf  Mr.  Norris's  Books, 
wherein  he  asserts  farther,  Malbranche's  Opi- 
nion, of  seeing  all  Things  in  God.  4.  The 
Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  5.  Some 
.  Thoughts  concerning  Reading  and  Study,  for 
a  Gentleman.  This  tract  may  be  considered 
as  an  Appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  Education. 
6.  Several  of  Mr,  Locke's   Familiar   Letters. 
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7-  Lastly,  Rules  of  a  Society,  which  met  once 
a  week  for  their  improTemeat. 

The  Mib  editioD  of  his  works  complete  was 
published  io  3  voU'  folio,  1751. 
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BURNET  (GILBERT,) 

(Bishop  of  Salisbury,) 


Was  born  at  Edinburgh,  IftlS.  The  early 
part  of  his  education  be  received  from  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  was  sent  to 
the  college  of  Aberdeen.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  commenced  master  of  arts,  after  which 
he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  in 
which  he  had  made  considerable  progress, 
when,  changing  hismind,  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  theology. 

After  visiting  England,  particularly  the  two 
universities,  in  l66iS,  he  resolved  io  travel,and 
the  year  following,  be  went  to  HoUand,  and 
theacc  to  Paris.  On  his  return,  at  the  close 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1665,  he  was  ordained 
priestj  and  presented  to  the  living  of  Saltouo ; 
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and  it  it  remarkable,  tiiat  he  was  the  only 
clergyman  in  Scotland,  that  made  use  of  the 
prayers  in  the  liturgy  «f  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. In  1669,  he  was  made  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Glaigow,  in  which  office  he  con- 
tioued  four  years ;  and  was  chosen  in  1673  one 
of  his  majesty's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  Two 
years  after,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the 
Rolls-chapelj  hy  sir  Harbottle  Grimstone, 
master  of  the  rolls  ;  and  not  long  "after,  lec- 
turer of  St.  Clements.  In  16S3,  he  visited 
Paris  a  second  time  ;  and  again  on  tlie  acces- 
sion of  James  the  Second,  when  he  made  a 
tour  through  the  southern  parts  of  France, 
through  ItJly,  Switzerland,  and  various  parts 
of  Germany,  of  which  countries  he  has  given 
an  account  in  his  "  Travels."  Returning  to 
Utrecht,  he  was  invited  to  the  Hague  by  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Holland ;  and  after- 
wards accompanied  the  prince  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  England,  as  his  chaplain.  His  subse- 
quent share*  in  the  conduct  of  the  revolutiott 
is  well  known.  On  the  establishment  of  Wil- 
liam on  the  throne,  Burnet  was  advanced  to  the 
see  of  Salisbury.  In  1^8  he  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Glocester.  He  died 
in  1714-lS. 
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Tlie  writings  of  this  celebrated  prelate  are 
very  numerous. 

1.  A  modest  and  free  Conference  between  a 
Conformist  and  a  Non-conformist,  1669;  in 
seven  dialogues. 

S.  A  Vindication  of  tbc  Authority,  Con- 
stitution, and  Laws  of  the  Church  and  State 
of  Scotland,  1672-— This  treatise  js  a  defence 
of  the  royal  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  establisliment  of  episcopacy  jn. 
that  kingdom,  against  the  principles  of  Bu- 
chanan and  his  followers. 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton, 
1676. 

4.  An  Account  of  a  Cohference  between 
Himself,  Dr.  Stillingfle«,  and  Coleman,  1676. 

5.  The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England. — The  first  volume  of  this 
important  work  was  published  in  1679,  when 
the  afl'air  of  the  popish  plot  was  in  agitation, 
and  obtained  for  the  author  the  thanks  of  both 
houses  of  parliament,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  prosecute  the  uncjeriuking  till  he  had 
finished  the  work.  About  two  years  after,  the 
liecond  volume  was  complcled.  He  composed 
with  snch  rapidity,  tiiat,  after  he  had  eoHected 
and  arranged  his  materials,  he-  cpmpoeed  it  in 
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the  short  space  of  six  weeks.  Tlie  third  vo- 
lume, which  is  a  supplement  to  the  two  former, 
was  not  published  till  1714.— Of  this  work 
bishop  NichuUon  speaks  in  the  foUowiog 
manner :  "  The  defects  of  Peter  Heylyn's  His- 
tory of  the  Keforination  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied ill  our  author's  more  complete  history. 
He  gives  a  punctual  account  of  all  the  afiairs 
of  the  reformation,  froin  its  beginning  in  the 
re'gnof  Henry  VIII.  to  its  final  establishment 
under  queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D,  1659-  And  the 
whole  is  penned  in  a  masculine  stile,  such  as 
becomes  an  historiiin,  and  is  the  property  of 
this  author  in  all  his  writings.  The  collection 
of  records  which  iie  gives  at  the  end  of  eack 
Toliirae,  are  good  vouchers  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  delivers  id  the  body  of  the  history,  and  are 
much  more  perfect  than  could  reasonably  be 
expected, at'tei'  the  pains  taken  in  queen  Mary's 
days,  to  suppress  every  thing  that  carried  the 
marks  of  the  reformation  upon  it,"  This  work 
was  translated  into  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. The  author,  in  1682,  published  an 
abridgment  of  his  Histoy;  in  which  he  in- 
forms us,  that  he  had  wiiolly  waved  every 
thing  that  belonged  to  the  records,  to  the 
proofs  of  wliat  he  relates,  and  to  the  confu- 
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tation  of  the  falsehoods  which  pervade  the 
popish  historians.  In  the  ahridginent  there- 
fore, he  says,  every  thing  is  to  be  taken  upon 
trust ;  and  those  who  require  more  complete 
satisfaction  are  referred  to  tlie  larger  work. 

6.  The  year  after  finishing  the  printing  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  above  work,  or  in  1680, 
Jie  published,  ''An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rocbesier." — Of  this 
work  Dr.  Johnson  passesi  the  following  high 
encomium.  "  It  is  a  hook,  (vhich  the  critic 
ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  tli^  philosophet 
for  its  arguments,  and  the  saint  for  its  piety.  It 
were  an  injury  to  the  reader  to  oifer  him  aa 
"abridgment*."  , 

7.  Tpe  Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  1682. 

8.  The  same  year  he  also  published.  The 
Hti'tory  of  tht:  Rights  of  Piinces  in  disposing 
pf  Ecclesiastical  BeneficeB  and  Church  Lands ; 
which  being  attacked  by  an  Anonymous  Wri- 
ter, the  same  year  he  published,  An  Answer 
to  the  Animadversions  on  the  History  of  the 
Rights  of  Princes. 

9>  In  1683,  was  edited  his  Translittion  and 
Examination  of  a  Letter,  writ  by  the  last  Ge- 

*  Jobnaon'i  Prefaces  to  the  woikt  of  the  EngUib  Pocit, 
fld.iT.  aitifle  Rocbestc[,.p.  0,  7. 
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neral  Assembly  of  the  Clergy  of  France  to  tlie 
Protestants,  inviting  them  to  return  to  their 
cotmnanion,  &.c. 

10.  The  same  year  was  also  published  his 
TraoslalioD  of  Sir  Thomits  Rlore's  Eutopia, 
with  a  Preface  concerning  the  Nature  of  Trans- 
lations. 

11.  The  Lifeof  Dr.  William  Bedell,  Bishop 
of  Kilmorc  in  Ireland,  iG85. 

12.  Travels  through  the  Southern  Parts  of 
France,  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Parts 
of  Germany,  See.  I6B7. 

13.  The  same  year  was  published  his  "TraDs- 
latiunof  Lnctantitis,  concerning  the  Death  of 
ibe  Persecutoi's." 

14.  The  bishop  also  wrote  severaLjiamph- 
lets  in  support  of  the  designs  of  the  prince  of 
Orange;  and  on. the  landing  of  that  prince  at 
Exeter,  drew  up  the  association  for  pursuiag 
the  objects  of  his  Declaration. 

\5.  The  Pastoral  Care,  l692. 

16.  On  tlie  death  of  queen  Mary,  in  1695, 
(je  published  aa  "  Essay  on  the  Character  of 
that  Princess." 

T7.  "  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Church  of  England,"  1699- 
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13.  A  Collection  of  Sermons  and  PampU- 
leta,  in  3  vols.  4to.  1706. 

19- An  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism, 
1710. 

W.  Sermons  on  several  Occasions;  with  an 
Essay  tovrards  a  new  book  of  Homilies,  1713- 

1.  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet's  Resolution  of  two 
important  Cases  of  Conscience:  1.  Is  a  Wo- 
man's Barrenness  a  just  Ground  for  Divorce, 
or  for  Polygamy  ?  2.  Is  Polygamy  in  any  case 
lawful  under  the  Gospel? — Both  these  cases 
are  resolved  in  the  affirmative.  167). 

8.  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  uuveiled.  Lon- 
don, 1673,  8vo. 

3.  An  Account  given  by  J.  K.  a  Jesuit,  of 
the  Truth  of  Religion  examined.  London, 
1674,  8vo. 

4.  A  Rational  Method  for  proving  (heTruth 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  as  it  is  professed  in 
the  Church  of  England.     Lund.  1675, 8vo. 

5.  A  Modest  Survey  of  the  most  considerable 
Things,  in  a  Discourse  lately  published, entitled, 
"  The  Naked  Truth."     London,  1676,  4to. 

.  6.  A  Vindication  of  the  Ordinations  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  answer  to  a  Paper 
written  by  one  of  the  ctmroh  of  Rome,  to 
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prove  tlie  Nullity  of  our  Orders.    LoadoD, 
1677,  Svo. 

7.  Preface  to  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Life 
of  God  jii  the  Soul  of  Man,"  &c,  Loadon, 
1^1,  8vo. 

8.  "  Tlie  Histoiy  of  his  own  Time,"  was  a 
poslhumous  work.  By  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment he  uidered,  that  this  history  should  not 
be  printed  till  six  years  after  his  death.  And 
the  first  volume  did  not  appear  till  1723  ;  and 
the  second  in  1734,  folio.  These  volumes  were 
published  by  his  son  Thomas  Burnet,  esq. 
one  of  the  judges  of  iht  Common  Pleas,  with 
his  Life  annexed, 

It  appears  |hat  this  history  was.  finished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  William 
and  queen  Mary :  since  the  date  of  its  conti- 
nuation ia  the  1st  of  May,  1705.  The  origin 
of  it  he  states  to  be,  that  his  father,  who  had 
been  intimate  with  all  parties,  was  accustomed 
to  relate  to  him  the  series  of  public  transac- 
tions ;  so  that,  at  a  very  early  age,  he  had  ob- 
tained considerable  knowledge  of  public  affairs ; 
that  in  his  own  subsequenl  intimacies  with  se- 
veral persons,  who  either  were  or  had  been 
ministers  of  state,  he  gleased  oil  in  his  power ; 
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and  moreover,  that  he  had  found  no  inconsi- 
derable quantity  of  materials,  among  the  pa- 
pers of  the  dukes  of  Humilton,  when  writing 
their  memoirs.  Besides,  he  had  been  inti- 
mately connected,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
witli  all  who  had  the  chief  conduct  of  affairs, 
not  to  mention  his  own  share  in  them  ;  all  of 
which  circumsiances  conspired  to  fit  him  par- 
ticularly for  such  an  undertaking.  And  these 
circumstances,  he  says : 

Made  me,  twenty  y«ai^  ago,  write  down  a  Telulion 
of  all  that  1  had  known  tu  that  time.  VVhei  e  I  v/aa 
in  the  dark,  I  passed  over  all,  and  only  opened  those 
transactions,  that  I  had  particular  occasions  to  know. 
My  chief  design  in  writing  was  to  give  a  tiue  view  of 
men  and  of  counsels,  leaving  public  transactions  to 
Gazettes,  and  the  public  historians  of  the  limes.  1 
writ  with  a  design  to  make  both  myself  and  my 
readers  wiser  and  belter,  and  to  lay  open  tho  good 
and  bad  of  all  sides  and  parties,  as  clearly  and  im- 
partially, as  1  myself  underEt(H>d  it ;  concealing  no- 
thing that  I  thought  fit  to  be  known,  and  represent- 
ing things  in  their  natural  colours,  without  art  or 
disguise,  without  any  regard  to  kindred  ur  friends, 
to  parties  or  interests:  (or  I  do  solemnly  say  this  to 
the  world,  and  make  my  bumble  appeal  upon  it  to 
the  great  God  of  truth,  that  I  tell  the  truth  on  all 
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occasiona,  as  fully  and  freely,  as,  upon  my  best  en- 
quiry, I  have  been  able  to  find  it  out.  Where  things 
appear  doubtful,  [  deliver  them  with  the  same  un- 
certaiuty  to  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  above  works,  Dr.  Bnmet 
wrote  a  great  number  of  sermons,  as  also  of 
other  tracts.  A  catalogue  of  all  his  worksj 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Ftexman,  is  annexed  to  the 
later  editions  of  his  "  History  of  his  own 
Times." 

When  Burnet  was  at  the  Hague  in  16S7,  the 
high  favour  shewn  him  at  the  court  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  gave  great  umbrage  to  the 
English  court,  and  particularly  to  king  James, 
who  wrote  two  severe  letters  against  him  to 
the  princess  of  Orange,  insisting,  by  his  am-  ■ 
bassador,  that  he  should  he  forbidden  the 
court.  This  was  done  at  the  king's  instance, 
though  the  bishop  was  trusted  and  employed 
as  before.  Soon  after,  a  prosecution  for  high 
treason  was  commenced  against  him>  both  in 
Scotland  and  in  England ;  biit  the  States  re- 
fusing, on  the  demand  of  England,  to  deliver 
him  up,  schemes  were  laid  to  seize  his  person, 
and  even  to  assassinate  him.  Of  this  alfair, 
the  bishop  gives  the  following  account : 
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After  I  had  staid  a  year  in  Holland,  I  heard  from 
maoy  bands,  that  the  king  seemed  to  forget  .bis  own 
greatness  when  he  spoke  of  me,  which  he  took  uccar 
sion  to  do  very  often.  I  had  published  some  account 
of  the  tour  1  had  made,  in  several  letters ;  in  which 
my  chief  design  was,  to  expose  both  popery  and  ty- 
ranny. The  bonk  was  well  received,  and  was  much 
read;  and  it  raised  the  king's  displeasure  very  high. 
My  continuing  at  the  Hague  made  him  conclude,  that 
I  was  managing  designs  against  him.  And  some 
papers  in  single  sheets  came  out,  reflecting  on  the 
proceedings  of  England,  which  seemed  to  have  a  con- 
siderable cITect  on  those  who  read  them.  These  were 
printed  in  Holland ;  and  many  copies  of  them  were 
sent  into  all  the  parts  of  England ;  all  which  iu' 
fluenced  the  king  the  more  against  me :  for  he  be- 
lieved they  were  writ  by  me,  as  indeed  most  of  them 
were.  But  that  which  gave  the  crisis  to  the  king's 
anger  was,  that  he  heard  that  1  was  to  be  married  to 
a  considerable  fortune  at  the  Hague.  So  a  project 
was  formed  to  break  this,  by  charging  me  with  high 
treason,  for  corresponding  with  brd  Argyle,  and  for 
conversing  with  some  that  were  out-lawed  for  high 
treason.  The  king  ordered  a  letter  to  be  writ,  in  his 
name,  to  his  advocate  in  Scotland,  to  prosecute  me 
for  some  probable  thing  or  other ;  which  was  in- 
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tended  only  to  make  a  noise,  not  doubting  that  thir 
would  break  the  intended  marriage.  A  ship  coming 
from  Scotland  the  day  in  which  tbis  prosecution  was 
ordered,  that  bad  a  quick  passage,  brought  me  the 
first  news  of  it,  long  before  it  was  sent  to  D'AIbeville. 
So  I  petitioued  the  States,  who  were  then  sitting,  to 
be  naturalized,  in  order  to  my  intended  marriage. 
Arid  this  past  in  course  without  the  least  difficulty ; 
which  perhaps  might  have  been  made,  if  this  prose- 
cution now  be^un  in  Scotland  bad  been  known. 
Now,  I  was  legally  under  the  protection  of  the  States 
of  Holland,  '  Yet  I  writ  a  full  justification  of  myself, 
as  to  alt  particulars  laid  to  my  charge,  in  some  let- 
ters that  I  sent  to  the  earl  of  Middleton.  But  is 
one  of  these  I  said,  that  being  now  naturalized  In  Hol- 
land, my  allegiance  was,  during  my  stay  in  these 
parts,  transferred  from  his  majesty  to  the  States.  I 
also  said  in  another  letter,  that  if  upon  my  non-ap- 
pearance a  sentence  should  pass  against  me,  I  might 
perhaps  be  forced  to  justify  myself,  and  to  give  an 
'  account  of  the  share  that  1  had  iuaffairs  these  twenty 
years  past ;  in  which  1  might  be  led  to  mention  some 
things,  that  1  was  afraid  would  displease  the  king ; 
and  therefore  1  should  lie  sorry  if  I  were  driven  to  it. 
Now,  the  court  thought  they  had  somewhat  against 
me  :  for  they  knew  they  had  ni>t.hi,ng  before.  So  the 
first  citation  was  let  fal),  and  a  new  one  was  ordered 
on. these  two  accounts  :  it  was  pretended  to  be  bigli 
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treason  to  say  my  allegiance  was  nnv  transferred : 
and  it  was  set  forth  as  ii  high  indignity  to  the  king, 
to  threaten  him  with  writing  a  history  of  the  trans- 
actions past  these  last  twenty  years.  The  Jrst  of 
these  struck  at  a  great  point,  which  was  a  point  c^ 
the  law  of  nations.  Every  man  that  was  naturalized 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  prince  or  state  that 
naturalized  him.  And  since  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters,  or  be  under  a  double  allegiance,  it  is  certain 
that  there  must  be.  a  transfer  of  allegiunce,  at  least, 
during  the  stfiy  in  the  country  where  one  is  so  na- 
turalized. This  matter  was  kept  up  against  me  for 
some  time,  the  court  delaying  proceeding  to  sentence 
for  several  months.  At  last  a  sentence  of  out-Iawry 
was  given  :  and  upon  that  Albeville  said,  that  if  th« 
States  would  not  deliver  me  np,  he  would  find  such 
instruments  as  should  seize  on  me,  and  carry  me  away 
forcibly.  The  methd)|s  he  nam^  of  doing'thU  wera 
very  ridiculous  ;  and  fae  spoke  oPit  to  io  roany  per- 
sons, that  I  believe  his  design  was  rather  to  frighten 
mt,  than  that  he  coald  think  to  effect  them.  Many 
overtures  were  made  to  some  of  my  friendsin  Lon- 
don, not  only  to  let  this  prosecution  fall,  but  .to  pro- 
mote me,  if  I  would  make  myself  capable  of  it.  I 
entertained  none  of  these.  I  had  many  stories  . 
brought  me  of  the  discourses  among  the  brutal 
Irish,  then  in  the  Dutch  service.  But,  I  thank  God, 
J  was  not  moved  with  them.  I  resolved  to  go  on, 
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'  and  to  do  my  duty,  and  to  do  what  Bervic«  ,1  could  L» 
the  public  apd  to  my  country ;  and  resigned  myself 
up  entirely  to  that  Providence,  that  had  watched  over 
me  at  that  time  with  an  indulgent  care,  and  had  madf 
«U  the  designs  of  my  enemies  agunst  me  turn  to  my 
graat  advantage. 
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